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ABSTRACT 

This module, which is one in a series of training 
packages intended to train educators working with handicapped 
adolescents and young adults in correctional settings, deals with 
developing special vocational education programs for incarcerated 
individuals. Addressed in the individual sections of the module are 
the following topics: the rationale for vocational special education 
within correctional facilities, the skill areas and knowledge 
necessary for offenders to obtain and maintain conpetitive 
employment, jprocedures for writing skills as complete behavioral 
objectives, identification of current and future training 
sites/situations for programs, procedures for obtaining instructional 
materials and recommended activities for inclusion in a vocational 
special education program, and formulation of specific plans to 
design a vocational special education program. The moaule includes 
instructional design specifications (module title, competency 
statement, rationale statement, prerequisites); module objectives; 
evaluation procedures and criteria, learning activities and 
alternatives; a content outline; references; handouts; overhead 
transparency masters; and a training evaluation form. (MN) 
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c In some cases the trainer may need to enlarge the transparencies 
when the training session will be conducted in a large njom. Some 
transparencies will need to be separated where two have been placed 
on a page. 

9. Prepare handouts 

a Select and duplicate handouts. . ,^ w ^ i 

b! WdUlonal handouts and materials for activities should be developed 

as needed. 
DELIVERY OF MODULE TRAMNj 

The following 1$ a list of recommendations for trainers relating to the 
delivery of module instruction. 

1. Select a site conducive to training by considering the following: 

a. adequate size 

b. temperature control 

c. ventilation 

d. acoustics 

2. Provide comfortable, moveable chairs and a hard writing surface for 
each participant. 

3 Begin with a welcome and Introduction of yourself. Include information 
on your background, training, and experience. 

4 Explain the purpose of training. .... , .-j *4.. 

a. Provide a rationale {see Instructional Design Specifications 

b. OlSplaj'ind/or distribute a copy of the objectives the participants 

c Prov1drpart1cipants"w1th a content outline listing the major and 
secondary level topics to be presented. 

5. Explain the evaluation procedures to the participants. 

6 It is recoHinended that the trainer provide a 10-minute break "ch hour 
If the training session is to span the normal lunch period, provide at 
least 90 minutes. Access to refreshments during the training period is 
recommended . 

7. Inform participants of the time-frame you Intend to follow. 

8. Periodically sumnarlze the information you have presented. 

9 Encourage participants to ask questions, ask for clarification, and/or 
ask for additional examples. 

TRAINING EVALUATION 

At the conclusion of the training session(s). ask the participants to 
complete the Training Evaluation Form. 
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TMiftlS GUIDE: 



VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 0 3. 



INTROOUCTION 

This module Is one In a series of training packages that have been 
designed for i#ork1ng with the handicapped adolescent and young adult In 
correctional settings. This particular module focuses on the Vocational 
Special Education . The complete set of C/SET Training Modules includes 
Intermit ion on the following topics* 



Nodule I: 
Module 2: 

Module 3: 
Nodule 4: 
Nodule S: 
Module 6: 
Nodule 7: 
Nodule 8: 



NOOUIE CONPOttEmrS 



Correctional Education/The Criminal Justice System 
Characteristics of Exceptional Populations (Juvenile and 
Adult) 

Overview of Special Education 
Overview of PL 94-142 and lEPs 
Assessment of Exceptional Individuals 
Curriculum for Exceptional Individuals 
Instructional Nethods and Strategies 
Vocational Special Education 



This module has been designed as a self-contained training package. It 
contains all the Information and materials necessary to conduct training. 
Add1t1.>. al Information and materials can be Included at the dl{cret1on of the 
trainer.. 



Instructional Design Specifications . This 
TOi lowing information: 

Nodule Title 
Competency Statement 
Rationale Statement 
Prerequisites 

Nodule Objectives 

Evaluation Procedures and Criteria 

learning Activities and Alternatives 

Content Outline 



cover page Includes the 



References 
H andouts 

Overhead Transparency Masters 
Training Evaluation Form 



b. 



RECOMMENDED PR EPARATION PROCEDURES 

1. Review Materials. The trainer should thoroughly review the entire 
package and become familiar with the content of each component. 

2. Conduct Needs Assessment. 

a. Type In the name and address of the trainer on the Needs 
Assessment Form. 

Duplicate the form and distribute to participants well In advance 
of the established training date(s). 
Note: Each Item on the Needs Assessment Form corresponds to a 
major unit or section of the Content Outline as designated 
by a number, decimal, and a zero (e.g., 1.0, 2.0, 3.0). As 
such, each needs assessment question represents a very 
broad content area. 

A trainer may design a more specific needs assessment 
Instrument by formulating questions related to subsections 
of the Content Outline. This Is recommended when there Is 
a specific pre-determlned focus for training or when there 
Is a limited amount of time for training. 

3. Review the completed Needs Assessment Forms. 

4. Select the topics/content to be presented. 

5. Formulate objectives for the training sessions. The major objectives 
are listed on the Module Objectives pages(s). In situations where the 
training Is more highly focused, the trainer should formulate more 
specific objectives. 

6. Determine evaluation Instruments and procedures. Evaluation procedures 
and questions corresponding to the objectives are listed In the 
Evaluation Procedures and Criteria section. Additional evaluation 
questions should be developed In situations where additional or more 
specific objectives have been formulated. 

7. Determine learning activities. 

a. Review the Content Outl ine section and select the content to 
be presenteT^ 

b. Review the Learning Activities section and prepare learning 
activities that relate to the objectives. 

Note: It Is recommended that the format of the training session 
Include frequent participant actlvHies In addition to a 
traditional lecture presentation. For maximum effec- 
tiveness the trainer should change the format of the 
session at least every 30 minutes. In most cases this 
will require the development of additional learning 
activities. 
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Prepare overhead transparencies. 

a. Select and make overhead transparencies that will be used In the 
training session. 

b. Additional transparencies should be developed by the trainer when 
specific Information needs to oe emphasized. 
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ASSESSMENT: 



VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 



VCCM!SXK» SraCIAL mCKUM 

This aodul* has been dtsl^ied to neet the needs of 
IndlTidualfl vith • bcoed zmq^ of ikillf and 
tiperlenoM* Iherifocer not all training sections 
and ooHponants any be appropriate for you. To 
dateadne your training needs and to sake our 
training sDre efficient and effective^ please 
oxplete the folloidng survey. Since ve need this 
infocmtion to pr^Mre for the actual training 
sessionSf please return the survey as soon as 
possihle tot 



What other ooicems, needs, or questions do you have regarding the topic 
covered in this Bodule? 



Hease rate each of the following itois with fine of 
the folloifing indioationst 

1* Bigh training priority (*nu8t be covered") 

2. Hadlui training priority ("Z could use the 
infomaaon") 

3. Um priority (Hot needed or apEOicahle") 



Other ocxmentsr concemsr reoamendations. 



1. 



2. 
3. 

4. 



Overview of Vocational ^social 
Bducation Within Correctional 
Institutions 

Rationale for Oorrectional 
Vocational Sjpecial Bdooation 

' Skills and Knowledge Necessary to 
successfully Obtain and Maintain 
Gcnpetitive fiiployMnt 

Oomponants of a Vocational 
fecial EdUTAtion Training Pcogran 



High 
1 



Hed* 
2 



Lew 
3 
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IldmCTIONAL DESIGN SPECIFICATIONS: 
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PROGRAM: 



NODULE: 



COMPETENCY: 



RATIONALE: 



PREREQUISITES: 



VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 9 6. 



C/SET Training Module 



Vocational Special Education 

Correctional Educators should be able to advocate for, 
design, and implement Vocational Special Education Programs 
for handicapped juvenile and adult offenders. 



In many correctional institutions, there is an over- 
representation of handicapped juvenile and adult offenders. 
It is estimated that up to 30% of inmate populations are 
handicapped. Although formal vocational education programs 
are offered in the vast majority of correctional 
facilities, these programs do not meet the needs of 
handicapped offenders. Handicapped offenders often are 
systematically excluded because they do not meet minimum 
entry criteria. Additionally, estimates indicate that 
vocational special education programs are provided at only 
48 percent of juvenile corrections institutions and at only 
20 percent of the adult Institutions. 

Given the legal mandates to serve handicapped juveniles, 
the requirements for successful functioning in today's 
society, and the goals and purposes of correctional 
education, it is important that special vocational 
education programs be developed as part of each 
correctional education program. 

It is recommended that participants have completed training 
in C/SET modules #1 through #7. 
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OBJimVES: 



VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 0 7. 



UPON COMPLETION OF THIS MODULE, PARTICIPANTS SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. DEFINE VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

2. PROVIDE A RATIONALE FOR VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS WITHIN CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES. 

3. LIST THE SKILL AREAS AND KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR 
OFFENDERS TO OBTAIN AND MAINTAIN COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

4. WRITE SKILLS AS COMPLETE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES. 

5. IDENTIFY CURRENT AND FUTURE TRAINING SITES/SITUATIONS 
FOR THEIR PROGRAMS. 

6. DESCRIBE PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES FOR INCLUSION 
IN A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

7. FORMULATE A SET OF SPECIFIC PLANS TO DESIGN A 
VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 
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EVAOIKtION procedures and CRITERIA: 



OBJECTIVE #1; DEFINITIOW OF VOCATIOmi SPECIAL EDUCATIOW 

1. DEFINE VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

T *F 2. VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION DOES NOT INCLUDE ACADEMIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

3. VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION FOCUSES ON DEVELOPING: 

A. BASIC SKILLS 

B. SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS 

C. 6000 WORK HABITS 
0. SURVIVAL SKILLS 

*E. ALL OF THE ABOVE 

•T f 4. THE GOALS OF VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION ARE CONSISTENT WITH 
THE GOALS OF CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION. 

T *F 5. VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION IS JUST FOR JUVENILES. 



OBJEmVE #2; mTIOmi FOR VOCATIOilAL SPECIAL EDUCATIOW PROGRAMS IN 

1. WRITE A SHORT (ONE PAGE) RATIONALE FDR INCLUDING VOCATIONAL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AS A COMPONENT OF A CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. 

n F 2. THERE ARE LEGAL MANDATES FOR VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. 

T *F 3. MOST HANDICAPPED OFFENDERS DO NOT PARTICIPATE IN REGULAR 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS BECAUSE THEY LACK MOTIVATION. 

T *F 4. THE INCIDENCE OF HANDICAPPING CONOITIONS WITHIN CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IS ABOUT THE SAME AS THAT IN THE GENERAL 
POPULATION. 

T *F 5. MOST HANDICAPPED OFFEIOERS HAVE HAD PREVIOUS VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING. 

*T F 6. MOST HANDICAPPED OFFENDERS DO NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR ENTRY INTO 
REGULAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 



OBJECTIVE #3: NECESSARY SKILLS 

T •F 1. IT IS NOT IMPORTANT FOR INDIVIDUALS TO POSSESS SELF-PLACEMENT 
SKILLS SINCE THERE ARE A WIDE VARIETY OF PLACEMENT SERVICES 
AVAILABLE. 

n F 2. HANDICAPPED STUDENTS ARE MORE OFTEN DEFICIENT IN PERSONAL/SOCIAL 
SKILLS THAN THEIR NONHAND I CAPPED PEERS. 

^ ^ *F 3. DAILY LIVING SKILLS ARE ^RELATED TO JOB SKILLS. 

ERLC 18 
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4. LIST SOME IMPORTANT JOB RETENTION SMILS THAT AN INDIVIDUAL MUST 
POSSESS TO MAINTAIN A JOB. 

T *F 5. MOST HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS HAVE limrO TO MAKE REALISTIC 
OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES THROUGH THEIR PASf EXPERIENCES. 



OBJECTIVE #4: OBJECTIVES 

1. WRITE THE FOLLOWING AS A COMPLETE BEHAVIOKyL OBJECTIVE: 

A. PERFORM COMMON EXTERIOR HOME HAINTENANCb AND REPAIR. 

B. IDENTIFf REASONS FOR RESPECTING THE RIGHTS (U;D PROPERTY OF 
OTHERS. 

C. MEET THE DEMANDS FOR QUALITY WORK. 
0. ACCEPT SUPERVISION. 

2. LIST THE COMPONENTS OF A BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE. 



OBJECTIVE #5; TRAINING SITES AND SITUATIONS 

1. LIST AT LEAST THREE TRAINING SITES THAT COULD BE USED K . 
VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

T *F 2. REGULAR VOCATIONAL CLASSES ARE NOT APPROPRIATE TRAINING .;fTC5 
FDR STUDENTS IN A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

n F 3. MANY PREVDCATIONAL SKILLS CAN BE DEVELOPEO IN A TRADITIONAL^ 
CLASSROOM. 

T *F 4. A SINGLE TRAINING SITE APART FROM ALL OTHER CLASSROOMS IS V 
IDEAL PLACE TO DEVELOP SKILLS. 

*T F 5. PRISON PRODUCTION AREAS CAN BE DEVELOPED AS TRAINING SITES Fi 
A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 



OBJECTIVE #6: lOEWnFYING AND SELECTING IMSTmiCTIOM MATERIALS 

1. LIST SOME PERSONNEL OR AGENCIES IN YOUR STATE THAT COULD 
PROVIDE MATERIALS AND/OR ACTIVITIES FOR USE IN YOUR PROGRAM. 

T *F 2. THE MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES INCLUDED IN REGULAR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS ARE INAPPROPRIATE FOR A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

*T F 3. CURRICULUM MATERIALS SHOULD INCLUDE PRE -ASSESSMENT MATERIALS. 
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EVALUATION PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA ^ 9. 



T *F 4. MOST MATERIALS AHO ACTIVITIES USED IN VOCATIONAL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS MUST BE TEACHER-MAOE. 



OBJECTIVE 17; FUTWE WJWS 

•T F 1. AN ESSENTIAL FIRST STEP IN DESIGNING A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL 

EDUCATION PROGRAM IS DELINEATING THE SKILLS THE PROGRAM WILL 
DEVELOP. 

T •F 2. VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS ARE BEST DEVELOPED BY ONE 
OR TWO INDIVIDUALS RATHER THAN BY A LARGE GkOUP. 

T *F 3. REGULAR EDUCATORS SHOULD BE EXCLUDED FROM PLANNING OR 

IMPLEMENTING VOCATIWAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS BECAUSE 
THEIR TRAINING HAS BEEN IN DEVELOPING ACADEMIC SKILLS. 

4. DEVELOP A SET OF PLANS YOU WILL FOLLOW TO DESIGN AND lt«»LEMENT/ 
REVISE YOUR TRAINING PROGRAM. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



THE FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES MAY BE USEO BY THEMSELVES OR IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
EACH OTHER AND/OR A STANOARO LECTURE. THE ACTIVITIES APf NWBEREO TO 
CORRESPOND TO THE MAJOR SUDHEAOINGS CONTAINEO IN THE CONTENT OUTLINE 
SECTION. 

1.0 OVERVIEII OF VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 

1.1.6 ASK PARTICIPANTS TO RESEARCH THE FOLLOWING DEFINITIONS: 

A. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

B. CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 

C. ADAPTED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

AFTER REVIEWING THESE DEFINITIONS. THE PARTICIPANTS 
SHOULD FORMULATE A DEFINITION OF CORRECTIONAL VOCATIONAL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

1.1.6 HAVE INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPANTS PROVIDE COMPONENT PORTIONS 
OF A DEFINITION OF VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION. THE 
PRESENTOR WILL RECORD PARTICIPANT RESPONSES ON AN 
OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY. DISCUSS SUCH COMPONENTS. 

1.1.6 HAVE PARTICIPANTS BREAK INTO SMALL GROUPS TO FORMULATE 
DEFINITIONS OF VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION. HAVE 
PARTICIPANTS WRITE THEIR DEFINITIONS ON AN OVERHEAD 
TRANSPARENCY. DISPLAY AND DISCUSS VARIOUS DEFINITIONS. 

1.2.3 HAVE INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPANTS PROVIDE COMPONENT PORTIONS 
OF A PHILOSOPHY/MISSION STATEMENT. THE PRESENTOR WILL 
RECORD PARTICIPANT RESPONSES ON AN OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY. 
DISCUSS EACH COMPONENT. 

1.2.3 HAVE PARTICPANTS BREAK INTO SMALL GROUPS TO FORMULATE A 
PHILOSOPHY/MISSION STATEMENT. HAVE PARTICIPANTS WRITE 
THEIR STATEMENTS ON AN OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY. DISPLAY 
AND DISCUSS THE VARIOUS STATEMENTS. 

1.2.3 HAVE PARTICIPANTS OBTAIN AND REVIEW THE PHILOSOPHY/ 

MISSION STATEMENTS OF OTHER VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS.. HAVE THL ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF OR A 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FORMULATE A PHILOSOPHY/ 
MISSION STATEMENT FOR THEIR PROGRAM. 

2.0 RATIONALE FOR VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 

2.1 ASK PARTICIPANTS TO PROVIDE EDUCATION CHARACTERISTICS OF JUVENILE 
AND ADULT OFFENDERS BASED UPON THEIR EXPERIENCE. THE PRESENTOR 
SHOULD RECORD THESE ON AN OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY. 

2.2 ASK PARTICIPANTS TO PROVIDE EXAWLES OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING HISTORIES OF THEIR STUDENTS. THE PRESENTOR 
SHOULD RECORO THESE ON AN OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY. 
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2.3 ASK PARTICIPANTS TO PROVIDE EXAMPLES OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
OPTIONS FOR THOSE OFFENDERS WHO ARE HANDICAPPED. 



2.7 ASK PARTICIPANTS TO WRITE A SHORT (ONE PAGE OR LESS) RATIONALE 
FOR DEVELOPING A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM WITHIN 
CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES. HAVE PARTICIPANTS READ THEIR RATIONALE 
TO THE GROUP. 

2.7 HAVE PARTICIPANTS INTERVIEW JUVENILE AND ADULT OFFENDERS, SOCIAL 
WORKERS, PROBATION OFFICERS, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS. OURING 
THESE INTERVIEWS THEY SHOULD GATHER INFORMATION ON THE FOLLOWING 
TOPICS: 

A. EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF JUVENILE AND ADULT OFFENDERS. 

B. VOCATIONAL TRAINING OPTIONS FOR HANDICAPPED OFFENDERS. 

C. TYPES OF TRAINING PROGRAMS THAT WOULD MEET THE NEEOS OF 
HANDICAPPED OFFENDERS. 

AFTER COMPLETING THESE INTERVIEWS, HAVE PARTICIPANTS PROVIDE A 
RATIONALE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM WITHIN THEIR CORRECTIONAL FACILITY. 



SKiaS AND KICOULEDGE NECESSARY TO SUCCESSFULLY OBTAIN AND MAINTAIN 
COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT 

IN A GROUP SETTING, ASK PARTICIPANTS TO DESCRIBE SKILLS IN EACH OF THE 
AREAS LISTED BELOW. RECORO RESPONSES ON OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES OR ON 
A LARGE SHEET OF PAPER. 

3.1 OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS. 

3.2 OCCUPATIONAL DECISION-MAKING. 

3.3 OAILY LIVING SKILLS. 

3.4 PERSONAL/ SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT SKILLS. 

3.5 SELF-PLACEMENT SKILLS. 

3.6 JOB-RETENTION SKILLS. 

3.7 ACADEMIC SKILLS. 

3.8 VOCATIONAL PREPARATION SKILLS. 

3.2 HAVE PARTICIPANT INTERVIEW AN OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT COUNSELOR. 
OURING THE INTERVIEW THEY SHOULO FIND OUT WHAT OCCUPATIONAL 
OECISIJN-MAKING SKILLS AN INDIVIDUAL SHOULO POSSESS. 

3.6 HAVE PARTICIPANTS INTERVIEW VARIOUS EMPLOYERS AND ASK THEM THE 
SKILLS A PERSON MUST POSSESS TO RETAIN HIS/HER JOB ONCE THEY HAVE 
BEEN HIRED. 

23 
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LEARNING ACTIVI^ 11. 



4.0 tammm of a vocatiomal special eoucatiom trainihs reoeiwM 

4 2 1 ASK PARTICIPANTG TO DESCRIBE TO THE GROUP THE CONTEXT OF 
THEIR RESPECTIVE pROfiRAHS. 

17 0 »Slt PARTICIPANTS TO SELECT SKILLS LISTED ON THE HANDOUTS 
THAT TMEY HTENO TO INCLUDE IN THEIR PROGRAMS. HAVE THEM 
IS"e THE SJiLL siSTEMENTS AS BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES. 

1 9 in HAVE THE PARTICIPANTS BREAK INTO SMALL GROUPS AND REVIEW 
?S'o551cTIVeS FROM OHE OF THE SKILL AREAS DISCUSSED. 

A. ASK PARTICIPANTS TO SELECT A LIST OF SKILLS THEY 
WOULD WANT TO INCLUDE IN THEIR PROGRAM. 

B. ASK PARTICIPANTS TO WRITfc THESE SKILLS SELECTED AS 
COMPLETE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES. 

EDUCATION TRAINING PROGRAM WITHOUT CONSIDERING EXISTING 
RESTRAINTS. 

A A \ HAVE PARTICIPANTS CONTACT INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

SSeRS STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. DEPARTMENTS OF 
SpSiSl EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, AMD SCHOOL 
DISTRICT PERSONNEL FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 

Ill HAVE PARTICIPANTS DEVELOP A SHORT UNIT FOR A SET OF 
"{ills Sy WANT TO INCLUDE AS PART OF THEIR PROGRAM. 

4.4.8 ASK PARTICIPANTS TO DEVELOP A LISTING OF ACTIVITIES THAT 

^s^«p^^THEWRSs°^ ™" 
- 5i5i;ri;^!5™?rai5oE rsas ssiif ssIoh 

COHPOtlENT. 
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CQNiShr OUTLINE: 



1.0 OYERVIEU OF VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION UITHIN 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

1.1 OEFINITIONS , 

1.1.1 CORRECTIONAL VOCATKNIAL SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

KKl.l CURRENTLY NO EXISTING UIOELY ACCEPTEO 
OEFINITION. 

1.1.1.2 REVIEW OF OTHER DEFINITIONS NECESSARY TO BETTER 
UNDERSTAND THIS TYPE OF PROGRAM. 

1.1.2 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION - REFERS TO ANY REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS AVAILABLE IN A SCHOOL DISTRICT 
REGARDLESS OF THE SOURCE OF FUNDING FOR THE PROGRAM 
(E.G.. AGRICULTURE. BUSINESS AND OFFICE. TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL. AND HEALTH OCCUPAflONS) [DISPLAY T-1]. 

1.1.3 ADAPTED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION • REPRESENTS ALTERATIONS OR 
ACCOMMODATIONS IN ANY ONE OR MORE OF THE AVAILABLE 
REGULAR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS (E.G.. CURRICULAR 
MODIFICATIONS. CHANGES IN NOOALIH OF INSTRUCTION. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS FOR THE INSTRUCTOR) 
[DISPLAY T-2]. 

1.1.4 SPECIAL VOCATIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS - 
PROGRAMS DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR SELECTED VOCATIONAL OR 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION NOT AVAIUBLE IN AN ADAPTED 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAM (E„G.. WORK STUDY PROGRAMS. GENERAL 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING) [DISPUY T*3]. 

1.1.5 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONS - INSTRUCTION OFFERED 
WITHIN CORRECTIONAL SYSTEMS TO ENABLE OFFEW)ERS TO BE 
EMPLOYMENT READY UPON THEIR RETURN TO FREE SOCIETY. IT 
INVOLVES THE DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC SKILLS. SPECIFIC 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING AND AN ARRAY OF •JOB READINESS" 
TRAINING. INCLUDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOTIVATION. GOOO 
WORr. HABITS. AND SURVIVAL SKILLS (DISPLAY T-4). 

1.1.6 CORRECTIONAL VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

1.1.6.1 REVIEW PREVIOUS DEFINITIONS AND DEVELOP A 
WORKABLE DEFINITION. 

1.1 '.2 SAMPLE DEFINITION - AN INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
OFFERED WITHIN CORRECTIONAL SYSTEMS FOR 
IDENTIFIED HANDICAPPED OFFENDERS. THE PROGRAM 
SHOULD FOCUS ON CEVELDPING BASIC SKILLS. 
SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS. 6000 WORK HABITS 
AND SURVIVAL SKILLS. 

1.1.6.3 THE GOAL OF SUCH A PROGRAM IS CONSISTENT WITH 
m GOAL OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. IN 
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CORRECTIONS (I.E., TO ENABLE OFFENDERS TO BE 
EMPLOYMENT READY UPON THEIR RETURN TO FREE 
SOCIETY). THE MAJOR DIFFERENCE IS THE TARGET 
POPULATION; THOSE JUVENILE AND AOULT OFFENDERS 
WHO ARE HANDICAPPED. 

1.2 PHILOSOPHY/MISSION STATEMENT . 

1.2.1 SERVES AS THE BASIS FDR SHORT- AND LDN6-RAN6b PLANNING 
AND AS A GUIDE FDR IMPLEMENTATION. 

1.2.2 COMPONENTS OF A MISSION STATEMENT. 

1.2.2.1 SPECIFTCATIDN OF THE CONTEXT IN WHICH THE 
PROGRAM OPERATES. 

1.2.2.2 RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE VARIOUS PROGRAM 
DEVELOPERS AND FACULTY. 

1.2.2.3 BROAD GOALS AND SPECIFIC ADMINISTRATIVE 
OBJECTIVES. 

1.2.2.4 RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS SUCH AS THE FOLLOWING: 
WHAT POSITION DO WE TAKE ON VOCATIONAL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION? WHAT TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL/ VOCATIONAL 
SERVICES SHOULD OFFENDERS RECEIVE? 

1.2.3 THIS STATEMENT IS IMPORTANT BECAUSE IT CLARIFIES WHAT 
NEEDS TO BE DONE AND ENSURES THAT THE DIRECTION OF THE 
PROGRAM IS ARTICULATED TO EVERYONE. 

1.3 OBJECTIVES (DISPLAY T-5). 

1.3.1 DEFINE VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

1.3.2 PROVIDE A RATIONALE FDR VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS WITHIN CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES. 

1.3.3 LIST THE SKILL AREAS AND KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR 
OFFENDERS TO OBTAIN AND MAINTAIN COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

1.3.4 WRITE SKILLS AS COMPLETE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES. 

1.3.5 IDENTIFY CURRENT AND FUTURE TRAINING SITES/SITUATIONS FOR 
THEIR PROGRAMS. 

1.3.6 DESCRIBE PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
m RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES FOR INCLUSION IN A VOCATIONAL 
SPECiAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

1.3.7 FORMULATE A SET OF SPECIFIC PLANS TO DESIGN A VOCATIONAL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 
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2.3.2 ONLY VERY SMALL PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL COST OF 
CORRECTIONS GOES FOR VOCATIONAL EOUCATION PROGRAMS. 
IN 1979, THIS WAS ONLY 1.5X. 

2.3.3 IN CORRECTIONAL EOUCATION, ACAOEMICS HAVE BEEN VIEWEO AS 
THE MOST IMPORTANT GOAL. 

2.3.4 MOST CORRECTIONAL EDUCATORS HAVE BEEN TRAINED TO TEACH 
ACAOEMICS. 

2.3.5 ONLY ABOUT 50% OF CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS OFFER 
. SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS FOR HANOICAPPEO OFFENDERS. 

2.4 LEGAL MANDATES (DISPL'AY T-9). 

2.4.1 PL 94-142 (1975) MANDATED THAT HANDICAPPED PERSONS BE 
PROVIDED WITH APPROPRIATE VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS. 

2.4.2 SECTION 504 OF THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ACT (1977) 
MANDATES THAT HANDICAPPED PERSONS OF ALL AGES BE GRANTED 
FREE AND EQUAL ACCESS TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

2.5 REHABILITATION (DISPLAY T-lO). 

2.5.1 REHABILITATION - THE CHIEF GOAL OF THIS PROCESS IS 

INDEPENDENCE. INDEPENDENCE REQUIRES SKILLS TO HELP A 
PERSON SUCCESSFULLY COMPETE IN THE WORLD OF WORK. 

2.6 MnnVMJONAL (DISPLAY T-U). 

2.6.1 MOST OFFENDERS PIACE A HIGH VALUE ON ECONOMIC 

INDEPENDENCE. HOWEVER. THEY LACK NECESSARY JOB-RELATED 
SKILLS. 

2.7 SUMMARY . 

2.7.1 LITTLE SUCCESS IN PREVIOUS TRADITIONAL ACADEMIC PROGRAMS. 

2.7.2 LIKELY TO HAVE A POOR AHITUDE (LOW LEVEL OF INTEREST AND 
MOTIVATION) TOWARD PROGRAMS SIMILAR TO THOSE IN WHICH 

• THEY HAVE BEEN UNSUCCESSFUL. REGARDLESS OF THE SETTING. 

2.7.3 MANY WILL BE ENTERING CORRECTIONAL EOUCATION PROGRAMS 
WITHOUT PRIOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

2.7.4 MANY WILL BE ENTERING CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
WITH A HISTORY OF UNEMPLDYMEHT. 

2 7 5 MANY WILL NOT BE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO EXISTING 
mATIOHAL EOUCATION PROGRAMS WITHIN CORRECTIONAL 
FACILITIES OR IN THE COMMUNITY. 

2.7.6 THE LEGAL MAWATE AND THE PHILOSOi'HICAL COMMITMENT TO 
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2.0 RATIONALE FOR CORRECTIONAL VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 

2.1 EDUCATIONAL HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS OF TYPICAL JUVENILE AND 
AUULT OFFEwDERS (DISPLAY l-b). 

2.1.1 LACK OF SCHOOL SUCCESS. 

2.1.1.1 READING - 34X OF JUVENILE AND 20% OF ADULT 
IfmATES ARE FUNCTIONALLY ILLITERATE. SOME 
ESTIMATES ARE THAT 20-50X CANNOT READ OR WRITE. 

2.1.1.2 MATH - MANY 00 NOT ACHIEVE 6TH GRADE LEVEL IN 
MATH. 

2.1.1.3 EXHIBIT INAPPROPRIATE SOCIAL BEHAVIOR. 

2.1.1.4 POOR SELF-IMAGE. 

2.1.1.5 INCIDENCE OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS WITHIN 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
IN THE GENERAL POPULATION. 

2.1.2 NON-FUNCTIONAL CURRICULA HAVE BEEN IMPOSED UPON THEM FOR 
MANY YEARS. 

2.1.3 MANY HAVE LEARNING HAf^OICAPS AND HAVE BEEN LABELED. 

2.2 EMPLOYMENT AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING HISTORY (DISPLAY T-7). 

2.2.1 LACK OF TRAINING AND/OR JOB OPPORTUNITIES AFTER LEAVING 
HIGH SCHOOL (GRADUATION OR DROP OUT). 

2.2.2 OFFENDERS ARE DISPROPORTIONATELY REPRESENTED ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT ROLES. 

2.2.3 MANY ARE EXCLUDED FROM TRADITIONAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
BECAUSE MINIMUM CRITERIA FOR ENTRY IS 6TH GRADE - 7TH 
GRADE ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS IN READING AND MATH. 

2.2.4 MANY ARE EXCLUDED BECAUSE THEY LACK A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
OR A GEO. 

2.2.5 66-70X OF ADULT OFFENDERS IN INSTITUTIONS HAVE HAD NO 
PREVIOUS VOCATIONAL TRj^INING. 

2.2.6 40% OF ALL INMATES WERE UNEMPLOYED PRIOR TO THEIR CURRENT 
CONVICTION. 

2.3 VOCATIONAL TRAINING OPTIONS FOR HANOICAPPEO OFFENDERS 
(DISPLAY T-8). 

2.3.1 MANY EXCLUDED FkUM TRADITIONAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

BECAUSE THEY OON*T MEET CRITERIA (ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS IN 
READING AND MATH. AND HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA). 
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VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EOUCATION IS PRESENT. 

2.7.7 OFFENDERS ARE LIKELY TO BE HOTIVATEO IN A PROGRAM THAT 
THEY SEE AS RELEVANT. 



3.0 SKILLS AND KMMUKE NECESSART TO SUCCESSFULLY OBTAIN AND MAINTAIN 
CQNPETITIVE ENPLOYHENT 

GIVEN THE OVERALL GOAL OR PURPOSE FOR A CORRECTIONAL VOCATIONAL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM (I.E., TO ENABLE JUVENILE AND ADULT 
OFFENDERS TO BE EMPLOYMENT READY UPON THEIR RETURN TO SOCIETY), AND 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TARGETED POPULATION (I.E.. EDUCATIONALLY 
AND/OR SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED), A WIDE RANGE OF KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
NEED TO BE TARGETED FOR DEVELOPMENT. 

USING A TASK-ANALYTIC APPROACH, IT IS POSSIBLE TO DEVELOP A 
COMPREHENSIVE LISTING OF REQUIRED ^^ILLS. IN THIS APPROACH, WE MUST 
BE ABLE TO ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTION: -WHAT DO WE WANT STUDENTS IN 
THIS PROGRAM TO KNOW AND BE ABLE TO DO WHEN TI^Y LEAVE?" 

3.1 OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS . 

3.1.1 LEARNING ABOUT JOBS THAT EXIST IN VARIOUS JOB AREAS. 

3.1.1.1 AGRICULTURE 

3.1.1.2 BUSINESS AND OFFICE 

3.1.1.3 TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

3.1.1.4 HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

3.1.2 CHARACTERISTICS OF WORK AND WORK SETTINGS. 

3.1.2.1 BASIC OCCUPATIONAL VOCABULARY. 

3.1.2.2 WORKING WITH PEOPLE, THINGS, OR IDEAS. 

3.1.2.3 FULL TIME VS. PART TIME. 

3.1.2.4 INDOOR VS. OUT0OOR WORK. 

3.1.2.5 RURAL VS. URBAN WORK. 

3.1.2.6 WORK CONDITIONS: HEAT, COLO, OUST, NOXIOUS 
FUMES, NOISE. 

3.1.2.7 OUR SOCIETY IS A WORK ORIENTED SOCIETY. AS 
SUCH, IT VALUES WORK AND THCSE WHO ARE WORKERS. 

3.1.2.8 WORK, WHETHER PAID OR UNPAID, HAS A SET OF 
EXPECTATIONS OF WORKERS' BEHAVIOR THAT MUST BE 
MET. 
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3.1.2.9 PAID WORK DEALING WITH DATA OR THINGS IS, TO A 
GREAT EXTENT, AN IMPERSONAL ACTIVITY. IT IS 
BASED ON THE MOTIVE FOR PROFIT AND MAINTAINS A 
"COLO, CRUEL WORLD" OR "STRICTLY BUSINESS- 
IMAGE. 

3.1.2.10 WORK HAS A VARIETY OF REWARD SYSTEMS. PEOPLE 
WORK FOR DIFFERENT REASONS. 

3.1.2.11 WORK IS BOUND BY TIME AND MOST WORKERS MUST 
ADJUST TO TIME DEMANDS AND CONSTRAINTS SET BY 
OTHERS. 

3.1.2.12 WORK IS SEIOOM PERFORMED IN ISOLATION AND 
TYPICALLY INVOLVES CLOSE INTERACTION WITH OTHER 
PEOPLE. 

3.1.2.13 WORK PLACES AND WORKERS ARE I NTERO''. PENDENT WITH 
OTHER WORK PLACES AND WORKERS. 

3.1.2.14 NOT EVERYONE WHO WANTS TO WORK CAN OBTAIN WORK 
NOR CAN EVERYONE WHO OBTAINS WORK BY EMPLOYED 
IN THE WORK OF HIS OR m CHOICE (CLARK, 1979). 

SKILLS IN OCCUPATIONAL DECISION MAKING . 

3.2.1 KNOWLEDGE OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR ANY GIVEN OCCUPATION. 

3.2.1.1 PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (E.G., PROLONGED 
STANDING, SITTING, LIFTING, CARRYING. STRENGTH, 
AND MOBILITY). 

3.2.1.2 MOTOR DEXTERITY REQUIREMENTS (E.G., FINE- AND 
GROSS-MOTOR SKILLS, WHOLE ARM MOVEMENTS, WHOLE 
BODY MOVEMENTS) . 

3.2.1.3 PERCEPTUAL REQUIREMENTS (E.G-. COLOR 
DISCRIMINATION, AUOITORY DISCRIMINATION, 
EYE-HANO COORDINATION). 

'3.2.1.4 ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS (E.G., ADDITION, 

SUBTRACTION, READING, AND SPECIFIC VOCABULARY). 

3.2.1.5 AFFECTIVE REQUIREMENTS (E.G., SOCIAL SKILLS, 
PERSONALITY, AND AHITUOES). 

3.2.1.6 TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT USED. 

3.2.1.7 WORK TRAIT REQUIREMENTS (E.G., ABILITY TO WORK 
UNDER PRESSURE, SPEED, ACCURACY, PUNCTUALITY). 

3.2.1.8 TRAINING/EDUCATION REQUIRED ANO/OR AVAILABLE. 

3.2.1.9 AMOUNT OF SUPERVISION NEEDED. 
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3.2.1.10 WORKING CONDITIONS. 

3.2.1.11 SALARY AND FRINSE BENEFITS. 

3.2.1.12 ENTRY REQUIREMENTS (E.6., APPLICATION FORMS, 
TESTIN6, UNION HEHBERSHIP). 

3.2.1.13 APPEARANCE REQUIREMENTS (E.G., CLOTHING, AND 
HYGIENE) [SmiNGTON ft WIMMER, 1978, PP. 
76-77]. 

j.2.2 ASSESSING STRENGTHS AW LIMITATIONS. 

3.2.2.1 STUDENTS MUST BE ABLE TO REALISTICALLY AND 
RELIABLY ASSESS. IDENTIFY, AND COtMJNICATE 
THEIR AREAS OF STRENGTH. 

3.2.W.2 STUDENTS MUST BE ABLE TO REALISTICALLY AND 
RELIABLY ASSESS. IDENTIFY, AND COMMUNICATE 
THEIR LIMITATIONS. 

3.2.3 MAKING TENTATIVE AND REALISTIC OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES. 

3.2.3.1 LEARNING TO MAKE "«LISTIC OCCUPATIONAL 
REQUIRES PRACTICE OVER TIME. IT HAS BEEN 
SUGGESTED THAT BEFORE INDIVIDUALS CAN MAKE 
SOUND REALISTIC CHOICES THEY EVOLVE THROUGH 
PERIODS OF FANTASY AND TENTATIVE CHOICE 
(GINZBERG, GINSBURG. AXELRAD, ft HERMA, 1951). 

3 DAILY LIVING SKILLS . 

3.3.1 RATIONALE FOR INCLUSION IN AN OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

3.3.1.1 MANY JOB- AND DAILY LIVING-SKILLS OVERLAP. 

3.3.1.2 FAILURE TO ACQUIRE COMPETENCIES IN DAILY 
LIVING. 

3 3 13 DAILY LIVItIG SKILLS ARE IMPORTANT BECAUSE OF 
EXPECTATIONS OF OUR SOCIETY FOR EVERYONE TO BE 
ABLE TO DEMONSTRATE THESE KINDS OF COMPETENCIES 
(CLARK, 1979). 

3.3.2 CATEGORIES OF DAILY LIVING SKILLS. 

3.3.2.1 MANAGING FAMILY FINANCES. 

3.3.2.2 CARING FOR PERSONAL NEEDS. 

3.3.2.3 RAISING CHILDREN AND FAMILY LIVING. 

3.3.2.4 BUYING AND PREPARING FOOD. 
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3.3.2.5 ENGAGING IN CIVIC ACTIVITIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

3.3.2.6 UTILIZING RECREATION AND LEISURE RESOURCES. 

3.3.2.7 GETTIIfi AROUND THE COMMUNITY. 

3.3.2.8 ACHIEVING PROBLEM SOLVING SKILLS. 

3.3.2.9 COttWNICATIHG ADEQUATELY WITH OTHERS. 

3.3.2.10 ACQUIRING SPECIFIC SALABLE JOB SKILLS (BROLIN, 
1974). 

3.4 PERSONAL/SOCIAL ADJISTMENT SKILLS . 

3.4.1 RATIONALE FOR INCLUDING PERSONAL/ SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
SKILLS. 

3.4.1.1 HISTORICALLY PERSONAL/SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT SKILLS 
HAVE BEEN AN INTEGRAL PART OF EDUCATION; 
HOWEVER, THESE SKILLS HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 
ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH INCIDENTAL METHODS 
RATHER THAN THROUGH CLEAR-CUT PURPOSEFUL 
OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES. 

3.4.1.2 RESEARCH EVIDENCE INDICATES THAT HANDICAPPED 
ADOLESCENTS ARE OFTEN DEFICIENT IN MANY OF 
THESE SKILLS (MORE SO THAN THEIR NONHANOI CAPPED 
PEERS). 

3.4.1.3 INSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THESE SKILLS 
SHOULD THEREFORE COME FROM EVERY FEASIBLE 
SOURCE. ESPECIALLY FROM A STRUCTURED 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. 

3.4.2 CATEGORIES OF PERSONAL/SOCIAL SKILLS. 

3.4.2.1 ACHIEVING SELF-AWARENESS. 

3.4.2.2 ACQUIRING SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

3.4.2.3 ACHIEVING SOCIALLY RESPONSIBLE BEHAVIOR. 

3.4.2.4 MAINTAINING GOOD INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

3.4.2.5 ACHIEVING INDEPENDENCE. 

3.4.2.6 ACHIEVING PROBLEM- SOLVING SKILLS. 

3.4.2.7 COmUNICATING ADEQUATELY WITH OTHERS. 
3.5 SELF-PLACEMENT SKILLS. 
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3.5.1 RATIONALE. 

3.5.1.1 HIGHLY UNLIKELY THAT THE PROGRAM GRADUATE WILL 
CONTINUE IN THE FIRST JOB HE IS PLACED IN AFTFR 
HIS RELEASE FROM THE DETENTION CENTER. 

3.5.1.2 IT IS UNLIKELY THAT THE EX-OFFENDER WILL HAVE 
SOMEONE TO ASSIST HIN IN HIS JOB SEARCH ONCE HE 
IS NO LONGER ON PAROLE. 

3.5.1.3 WITH THESE SKILLS, HE WILL NOT BE TRAPPED IN 
IHE FIRST JOB THAT COMES ALONG. 

3.5.1.4 FOSTERS INDEPENDENCE (PLATT, 19B4). 

3.5.2 CATEGORIES OF SELF-PLACE»€NT. 

3.5.2.1 LOCATING SUITABLE ENPLDYHENT. 

3.5.2.2 COMPLETING AN j^PPlICATION FORM. 

3.5.2.3 BEING ABLE TO GO THROUGH AN EMPLOYMENT 
INTERVIEW. 

3.6 JOB-RETENTION SKILLS . 

3.6.1 RATIONALE. 

3.6.1.1 ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH ONE'S PEERS ON THE 
JOB AND WITH ONE'S SUPERVISOR IS CRITICAL TO 
SUCCESS ON THE JOB. 

3.6.1.2 EMPLOYERS HAVE CITED 6000 WORK HABITS AND A 
"POSITIVE AHITUOE' AS BEING ESSENTIAL FOR 
SUCCESS ON JOBS ESPECIALLY THOSE WHICH HAVE LOW 
ENTRY REQUIREMENTS. 

3.6.2 CATEGORIES OF JOB-RETENTION SKILLS. 

3.6.2.1 ACHIEVING SOCIALLY RESPONSIBLE BEHAVIOR. 

3.6.2.2 MAINTAINING GOOD INTERPERSONAL SKILLS. 

3.6.2.3 EXHIBITING APPROPRIATE WORK HABITS AND 
BEHAVIORS (SEE HANDOUTS). 

3.6.2.4 ACHIEVING PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS. 

3.7 ACADEMICS . . 

3.7.1 MANY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS REQUIRE SPECIAL HELP TO ACQUIRE 
THE BASIC SKILLS OF READING, HANDWRITING, SPELLING, 
WRITTEN EXPRESSION, AND MATH. 
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3.7.2 THE ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION PROVIDED SHOULD BE DIRECTLY 
RELATED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC SKILLS NECESSARY FOR 
SUCCESS IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS AND/OR FOR 
SUCCESS IN ANY OF THE OTHER SKILL AREAS DISCUSSED. 

3.7.3 THE BELIEF THAT ACADEMIC SKILL TRAINING WOULD ENABLE 
INDIVIDUALS TO COMPETE IN THE WORLD OF WORK HAS NOT 
PROVEN TO BE TRUE. FOR TOO LONG, ACADEMIC SKILLS HAVE 
BEEN VIEWED AS THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF SECONDARY 
PROGRAMS. 

3.8 VOCATIONAL PREPARATION SKILLS . 

3.8.1 MANY STUDENTS WILL REQUIRE SPECIFIC TRAINING THAT WILL 
FACILITATE THE DEVELOPMENT OF KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS IN A PARTICULAR OCCUPATION. 



4.0 COMPONEKTS OF A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION TRAINING PROGRAM 

4.1 OVERVIEW. 

4.1.1 DEFINITION OF CURRICULUM: A SYSTEMATIC GROUPING OF 
ACTIVITIES, CONTENT, AND MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION OFFERED 
UNDER SCHOOL SUPERVISION FOR THE ^RPOSE OF PREPARING 
STUDENTS TO LEARN AND LIVE EFFECTIVELY. 

4.1.2 COMPONENTS OF CURRICULUM. 

4.1.2.1 SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED. 

4.1.2.2 STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM. 

4.1.2.3 INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT. 

4.1.3 PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 

4.1.3.1 NEED TO CONSIDER AND PLAN ALL THREE ELEMENTS. 

4.1.3.2 PROGRAM WILL VARY FROM FACILITY TO FACILITY 
DEPENDING UPON NEEDS OF STUDENTS AND RESOURCES. 

4.1.3.3 TIME CONSUMING;. IT WON'T HAPPEN OVERNIGHT. 

4.1.3.5 DSE A GRADUAL APPROACH; DEVELOP, IMPLEMENT, AND 
EVALUATE PROGRAM AREAS. DON'T EXPECT A 
COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM ALL AT ONCE. 

<i.2 SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED/COMPETENCIES Affl OBJECTIVES . 

4.2.1 OVERVIEW. 

4.2.1.1 FIRST STEP IS TO GAIN CONSENSUS ON THE SKILLS 
THAT THE PROGRAM WILL TARGET FOR DEVELOPMENT. 
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4 2 12 IT IS RECOMMENOEO THAT THE SKILLS BE DELINEATED 
AS COMPETENCY STATEMENTS AND DBJECTIVES. 

4.2.1.3 COMPETENCY STATEMENTS ARE BROAO OESCRIPTDRS OF 
THE SKILLS THE PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ARE 
EXPECTEO TO DEVELOP. 

4.2.1.4 OBJECTIVES ARE MORE SPECIFIC STATEMENTS OF 
SKILLS. 

4.2.1.5 OBJECTIVES SHOULD CONTAIN: 

- A BEHAVIOR WRITTEN IN OBSERVABLE AND 
MCT5DIKBIT TERMINOLOGY. 

- THE SI TUATION OR CONDITIONS IN WHICH THE 
BEHAVIOR II lU miUH, AW 

- THE C RITERIA USEO TO J006E THE STUDENT'S 
MASTERTOrrME BEHAVIOR OR SKILL. 

4 2 16 IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO FORMULATE AND DELINEATE 
COMPETENCIES AND OBJECTIVES FROM SCRATCH. 
EXISTING LISTS OF COMPETENCY STATEMENTS AND 
OBJECTIVES ARE AVAILABLE. 

4 2 17 IT IS NOT APPPQ<>RIATE TO ADOPT ANY LIST OF 
COMPETENCIES AND SKilLS WITHOUT A CAREFUL 
REVIEW. 

4 2 18 THE LISTS OF SKILLS TO BE PRESENTED CAN BE USEO 
^•^•^•^ AS A STARTING POINT FOR 0ELINEATIN6 

COMPETENCIES AND OBJECTIVES FOR A PROGRAM. 

THEY ARE NOT INIENOEO TO BE A FINAL 

COMPREWNSIVE LISTING OF ALL THE POSSIBLE 

COMPETENCIES AND OBJECTIVES. 

4 2 19 THE LISTS INCLUDE STATEMENTS THAT CAN BE USEO 

^•^•^•^ Is objectives; however, they are not written as 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES. THEY ARE TYPICALLY 
. MISSING A STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION AND THE 
CRITERIA. 

4.2.2 OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS SKILLS (DISTRIBUTE H-1). 

4.2.3 OCCUPATIONAL DECISION MAKING SKILLS (DISTRIBUTE H-2). 

4.2.4 DAILY LIVING SKILLS (DISTRIBUTE H-3). 

4.2.5 PERSONAL SOCIAL SKILLS (DISTRIBUTE H-4) . 

4.2.6 SELF-PLACEMENT SKILLS (DISTRIBUTE H-5). 



Q 4.2.7 JOB-RETENTION SKILLS (DISTRIBUTE H-6). 
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4.2.8 FUNCTIONAL ACADEMICS (DISTRIBUTE H-7), 

4.2.8.1 GENERAL GOALS FDR STUDENTS IN ACADEMIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL SETTINGS. 

4.2.8.2 SPECIFIC DBJECTIVES FDR BASIC SKILLS SHOULD BE 
DEVELOPED AS THEY RELATE TO OTHER SKILLS IN THE 
CURRICULUM (E.G., READING AND WRITING SKILLS 
NECESSARY TO FILL OUT A JOB APPLICATION FORM). 

4.2.8.3 DBJECTIVES COULD ALSO BE INCLUDED FDR ACADEMIC 
SKILLS NECESSARY FDR ENTRY INTO A SPECIFIC 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAM (E.G., WELOING: GENERAL 
SAFETY RULES, WELDING PARTS IDENTIFICATION, 
METAL SHAPES IDENTIFICATION). 

4.2.9 VOCATIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS. 

4.2.9.1 COMPETENCIES AND DBJECTIVES FRHM EXISTING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS (DISTRIBUTE H-8). 

4.2.9.2 COMPETENCIES AND DBJECTIVES FDR OCCUPATIONAL 
AREAS NOT TRADITIONALLY AVAIUBlE AS A 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OFFERING (E.G., PAINTING, 
GAS STATION ATTENDANT. STORE CLERK). 

4.2.10 DISCUSSION. 

4.2.10.1 OBVIOUSLY. A GREAT NUMBER OF COMPETENCIES THAT 
CCULD BE INCLUDED IN ANY PROGRAM. 

4.2.10.2 A NEWLY DEVELOPED OR REVISED VOCATIONAL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM NEED NOT INCLUDE ALL OF THE 
NECESSARY SKILLS THAT WERE PRESENTETTT 

4.2.10.3 THE PROGRAM SHOULD INCLUDE COMPETENCIES AND 
OBJECTIVES FOR SOME VOCATIONAL OR OCCUPATIONAL 
AREAS TO ENSURrmXt STUDENTS DEVELOP SKILLS IN 
AT LEAST ONE AREA FDR FUTURE USE. 

STRUCTURE OF VOC ATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FDR 
CORRECTioNS (DISPIAV I-IZ). 

4.3.1 OVERVIEW. 

4.3.1.1 STRUCTURE REFERS TO THE CONTEXT IN WHICH THE 
IDENTIFIED SKILLS (DBJECTIVES) WILL BE 
DEVELOPED. 

4.3.1.2 A VARIETY OF OPTIONS WILL BE PRESENTED; 
HOWEVER, NOT ALL OPTIONS WILL BE AVAILABLE IN 
ALL FACILITIES. 

4.3.1.3 AOOITIONAL TRAINING OPTIONS OTHER THAN THOSE 
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PRESENTED HAY BE AVAILABLE. 

4.3.1.4 IT IS PROBABLY DESIRABLE TO HAVE TRAINING TAKE 
PLACE IN A VARIETY OF SITUATIONS AS OPPOSED TO 
A SINGLE TRAINING SITE. 

4.3.1.5 CERTAIN SKILLS CAN BEST BE DEVELOPED IN 
SPECIFIC SITUATIONS OR SITES. HOWEVER, JUST 
BECAUSE THE IDEAL SITE FOR DEVELOPING A SKILL 
IS NOT AVAlOniCP; IT DOES NOT HEAN THAT THE 
SKILL CANNOT BE DEVELOPED. 

4.3.1.6 PART or PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT INVOLVES 
IDENTIFYING AND SECURING NEW TRAINING SITES FOR 
STUDENTS. 

4.3.2 TRADITIONAL CLASSROOM-BASED PROGRAMS. 

4.3.2.1 SOME DF THE SKILLS LISTED COULD BE DEVELOPED IN 
A TRADITIONAL CLASSROOM SEHING. 

4.3.2.2 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS CAN BE REVISED 
TO INCLUDE FUNCTIONAL READING, WRITING, AND 
MATHEMATICS SKILLS. 

4.3.2.3 SOME NON-ACADEMIC SKILLS (E.G., PERSONAL/ SOCIAL 
SKILLS) COULD ALSO BE DEVELOPED IN A CLASSROOM 
SETTING. 

4.3.3 REGULAR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

4.3.3.1 FOR SOME JUVENILE AND ADULT OFFENDERS, THE 
REGULAR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM MAY BE 
APPROPRIATE. 

4.3.3.2 ADDITIONAL SUPPORT SERVICES MAY BE NEEDED. 
THESE SERVICES SHOULD BE PROVIDED BY SPECIAL 
EDUCATION/SPECIAL NEEDS PERSONNEL. 

- 4.3.4 ADAPTED VOCATIONAL EOUCATION/PREVOCATIONAl EDUCATION 
CLASSES 

4.3.4.1 SEPARATE CLASSES FOR THOSE JUVENILES OR ADULTS 
WHO ARE CAPABLE OF BENEFITING FROM A VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM BUT WHO WOULD HAVE DIFFICULTY 
SUCCEEDING IN A REGULAR TRAINING PROGRAM. 

4.3.4.2 SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL WOULD MODIFY 
CURRICULUM, ALTER THE MODALITY OF INSTRUCTION, 
AND/OR PROVIDE SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS. 

4.3.5 INSTITUTIONAL MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS. 
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4.3.5.1 INSTITUTIONAL MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS CAN BE USED 
AS A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR JUVENILE ANO AOULT 
OFFENDERS. 

4.3.5.2 MANY PREVOCATIONAL SKILLS CAN BE TARGETED FDR 
DEVELOPMENT ALONG WITH SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL 
SKILLS. 

4.3.5.3 ENTRY-LEVEL JOB SKILLS FOR EACH TRAINING AREA 
CAN ALSO BE DEVELOPED. 

4.3.5.4 INSTITUTIONAL MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS CAN READILY 
OPERATE IN CONJUNCTION WITH SOME TRADITIONAL 
CLASSROOM PROGRAMS. 

4.3.6 PRISON INDUSTRY PROGRAMS. 

4.3.6.1 THESE PROGRAMS SHOULD REPLICATE THE COMMUNITY 
WORK ENVIRONMENT AS CLOSELY AS POSSIBLE. 

4.3.6.2 HAVE REPRESENTATIVES DF INDUSTRY INVOLVED IN 
PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION DF THE PROGRAM. 

4.3.6.3 CONDUCT MARKET SURVEY TO ENSURE APPROPRIATE 
TYPES DF PRODUCTION. 

4.3.6.4 EQUIPMENT ANO TRAINING SHOULD BE COMPARABLE TO 
THAT IN INDUSTRY. 

4.3.7 WORK RELEASE PROGRAMS. 

4.3.7.1 PROBABLY MOST APPROPRIATE FDR MINIMUM SECURITY 
FACILITIES. 

4.3.7.2 NEED TO IDENTIFY COMMUNITY-BASED ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING SITES ANO COMMUNITY TRAINING PROGRAMS. 

4.3.8 HALFWAY HOUSE PROGRAMS. 

4.3.8.1 PROVIDES GRADUAL TRANSITIONS FROM .INSTITUTIONAL 
LIFE TO SOCIETY. 

4.3.8.2 RESIDENCE IS COMMUNITY-BASED MINIMUM SECURITY 
INSTITUTION. 

4.3.8.3 NEED TO IDENTIFY ON-THE-JOB TRAINING SITES AND 
COMMUNITY TRAINING PROGRAMS. 

CONTENT DF A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM . 

4.4.1 OVERVIEW. 

4.4.1.1 CONTENT REFERS TO INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, 

TEXTS, AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS, AND ACTIVITIES 
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WHICH ARE USEO TO DEVELOP THE SKILLS TARGETED 
FOR OEVSLOPMEMT. 

4.4.1.2 THE MATERIALS AND ACT'"ITIES SHOULO OIRECTLY 
REUTE TO THE SKILLS btlMG OEVELOPEO AMD THE 
SITUATION OR CONTEXT IN WHICH THEY ARE 
OEVELOPEO. 

4.4.1.3 COURSE OFFERINGS SHOULO NOT BE STRUCTUREO 
AROUND THE ZmilHT CONTAINEO IN A COMMERCIALLY 
PACKA6E0 PROGRAM. 

4.4.1.4 CONTENT (I.E., ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS) NEEDS 
TO BE CAREFULLY REVIEWED AND SELECTED TO ENSURE 
IT IS ARE APPROPRIATE BOTH FOR THE AGE LEVEL 
AND SKILL LEVELS OF THE STUDENTS IN THE 
PROGRAM. 

4.4.1.5 THIJ> SECTION WILL PRESENT SAMPLES OF ACTIVITIES 
AND MATERIALS THAT CAN BE USEO TO DEVELOP A 
VARIETY OF SKILLS. THE INFORMATION AND 
SUGGESTIONS ARE MEANT TO BE ILLUSTRATIVE RATHER 
THAN COMPREHENSIVE. 

4.4.2 EVALUATING CURRICULUM MATERIALS (DISPLAY T-13). 

4.4.2.1 READING AND COMPREHENSION LEVELS. 

4.4.2.2 RATIONALE STATEMENTS EXPLAINING THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE SUBJECT MATTER. 

4.4.2.3 CLEARLY STATED OBJECTIVES IN BEHAVIORAL TERMS. 

4.4.2.4 ADEQUATE PRE -ASSESSMENT MATERIALS. 

4.4.2.5 SEQUENTIAL AND LOGICAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT. 

4.4.2.6 VARIETY OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES FOR EACH OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES. 

4.4.2.7 SHORT-TERM P.iT-ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES. 

4.4.3 INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE) 

4.4.3.1 REAL LIFE EMPLOYMENT SKILLS (SCHOLASTIC. 1979) 
(DISTRIBUTE H-9) . 

4.4.3.2 REAL LIFE READING SKILLS (SCHOLASTIC, 1977) 
(DISTRIBUTE H-ID). 

4.4.3.3 LIFE WORK SERIES (NORTHWEST REGIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY. 19B0). 
INCLUDES m FOLLOWING TITLES: 
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- YOUR HOUSING NEEDS AND RENTING A PLACE TO 
LIVE 

- BUYING A HOUSE AND BUYING A MOBILE HOME 

- COUNTING MONEY AND MAKING CHANGE AND MAKING 
A BUDGET 

- ORDERING FROM CATALOGS AND DINING OUT 

- USING CREDIT AND BANKING SERVICES AND 
Ur^^RSTANOING INCOME TAX 

- BUYING AND CARING FOR YOUR CAR AND INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR LIFE, HEALTH, AND POSSESSIONS 

- ADVERTISING TECHNIQUES AND CONSUMER FRAUD 

- COMPARISON SHOPPING AND CARING FOR YOUR 
PERSONAL POSSESSIONS 

- BECOMING A PARENT 

- UNDERSTANDING ADOLESCENTS AND SAFETY AT HOME 
AND ON THE JOB 

- UNDERSTANDING CONTRACTS AND LEGAL DOCUMENTS 
AND UNDERSTANDING CRIMINAL LAWS 

- YOU AND THE WORLD OF WORK 

- RT'LIZING WHAT*S AVAILABLE IN THE WORLD OF 
WOHK 

- GETTING READY FOR THE WORLD OF WORK 

- A REALISTIC JOB SEARCH 

- THE REALITY OF WORK AMD PERFORMANCE LEVEL 

- ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL (API) RESOURCE GUIDE 
(DISTRIBUTE H-ll THROUGH h t^). 

4.4.3.4 A WIDE VARIETY OF COMMERCIAL MATERIALS ARE 

AVAILABLE. CONTACT THE FOLLOWING FOR LISTINGS 
AND SAMPLES: INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS, 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS, UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOL DISTRICT PERSONNEL 
(DISTRIBUTE H-14A). 

4.4.4 INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS. A 
4.4.4.1 DEFINITION: A SELF-CONTAINED PACKAGE OF 



INTEGRATEO MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES FROM 
SEVERAL CONTENT AREAS FOCUSING ON A THEME. 



4.4.4.2 MANY UNITS FOCUSING ON VARIOUS SKILLS HAVE 
ALREAOY BEEN OEVELOPEO BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
PERSONNEL. 

(DISTRIBUTE H-15) ENTERING THE WORLD OF WORK 
(DISTRIBUTE H-16) SMALL ENGINES 
(DISTRIBUTE H-17) WELDING 

4.4.4.3 DEVELOPING UNITS. 

- CLEARLY IDENTIFY THE THEME 

- STATE THE RATIONALE AS RELATED TO THE 
STUDENT'S NEEDS 

- ESTABLISH RELEVANT GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

- ESTABLISH SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES IN TERMS OF: 
THEMATIC FACTORS, SKILLS ACQUISITION, 
MAINTENANCE, PROFICIENCY AND GENERALIZATION 

- IDENTIFY CURRICULAR AREAS INCLUDED (E.G., 
READING, HATH, WRITING, HUSIC) 

- OUTLINE HOW EACH AREA WILL BE INCORPORATED 

- IDENTIFY DAILY SEdUENCE OF ACTIVITIES (FOR 
APPROXIMATELY 10-20 SESSIONS) 

- ENSURE THAT ACTIVITIES RELATE TO UNIT 
OBJECTIVES 

' OUTLINE OVERALL PLAN FOR EVALUATION OF UNIT 

- SPECIFY OUTCOMES IN TERMS OF LEARNER 
PERFORMANCE AND INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

* IDENTIFY RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR STUDENT USE 
AND INSTRUCTOR PREPARATION 

- MEDIA CAN INCLUUE BOOK, ARTICLES, 
AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS AND SPEAKERS 

4.4.4.4 TRAINING PACKAGES AVAILABLE. 

- SOUTHWEST IOWA LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER IN 
READ OAK, IOWA TITLED PROJECT DISCOVERY. 

• BUILDING MAINTENANCE AM) REPAIR PROGRAM 
IDEAL DEVELOPMENTAL LABS OF WEST ALLIS, 
WISCONSIN 
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- SKILLS ORIENTATION SERIES FOR SINGER CAREER 
SYSTEMS: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 

4.4.5 WORK EXPERIENCE OR WORK STUDY. 

4.4.5.1 COMBINES EMPLOYMENT AND ACADEMICS. 

4.4.5.2 SUPERVISED BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL. 

4.4.6 WORK AND JOB SAMPLES. 

4.4.6.1 WORK SAMPLES • A SIMULATED TASK OR WORK 
ACTIVITY FDR WHICH THERE EXISTS NO INDUSTRIAL 
BUSINESS, OR OTHER COUNTERPART. 

4.4.6.2 JOB SAMPLES • MODELS OR REPRODUCTIONS OF A JOB 
OR JOB PART THAT EXISTS IN AN INDUSTRIAL, 
BUSINESS, OR OTHER SEHING — INCLUDING THE USE 
OF TOOLS OF THE TRADE AND THE STANDARDS AND THE 
NORMS ASSOCIATED WITH THAT JOB. 

4.4.6.3 THEY ARE COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE; HOWEVER, VERY 
EXPENSIVE (DISTRIBUTE H-18). 

4.4.6.4 USED FDR VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND CAREER 
DECISION MAKING AND CAREER EXPLORATION. 

4.4.7 WORK ADJUSTMENT 

4.4.7.1 ESSENTIALLY AN EMPLOYMENT CONTEXT (E.G., WORK 
EXPERIENCE OR WORK SAMPLES). 

4.4.7.2 FOCUSES ON PERSONAL/ SOCIAL SKILLS AND JOB 
READINESS SKILLS. 

4.4.8 OTHER ACTIVITIES. 

4.4.8.1 FIELD TRIPS. 

4.4.8.2 COMMUNITY SPEAKERS. 
4.4.B.3 FILMS. 

4.4.8.4 LECTURES. 

4.4.9 MODIFIED ADAPTED ACTIVITIES FROM REGULAR VOCATIONAL 
CLASSES. 

4.4.9.1 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH A TOPICAL OUTLINE OF THE 
COURSE THAT REFLECTS THE GENERAL FLOW OF THE 
CONTENT. INCLUDE KEY CONCEPTS, ANTICIPATED 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

4.4.9.2 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH A STUDY GUIDE INCLUDING: 
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A) SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

B) PERIOD OF TIME DURING WHICH THE LEARNING 
OBJECTIVES WILL BE COMPLETED 

C) SPECIFIC PRODUCTS OF STUDY SUCH AS REPORTS 
AND EXPERIMENTS WITH SAMPLES 

D) SPECIFIC READING ASSIGNMENTS AND OTHER 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

E) EVALUATIVE CRITERIA INCLUDING SAMPLE TEST 
ITEMS 

4 4 9 3 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH A TECHNICAL VOCABULARY 
AND GLOSSARY. 

4.4.9.4 PROVIDE ADVANCED ORGANIZERS FOR READING 
ASSIbNMENTS. 

4.4.9.5 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH A SUMMARY OF CONCEPTS FOR 
READING AND LECTURES. 

4.4.9.6 UTILIZE ADDITIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. 

4.4*9 7 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH ALTERNATE OPTIONS FOR 
RESPOMOING. 

4.4.9.8 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH ALTERNATE FORMATS FOR 
TESTS. 

4.4.9.9 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH TAPED LECTURES. 

4.4.9.10 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH COMPRESSED TEXTS. 

4.4.9.11 PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH TAPED TEXTS. 

SUMMARY . 

4 S I STARTING POINT IS DELINEATION OF SKILLS THAT THE PROGRAM 
I * WILL TARGET FOR DEVELOPMENT. • 

4 5 2 IT MAY NOT BE NECESSARY OR EVEN POSSIBLE TO INCLUDE ALL 
SKILL AREAS LISTED. 

4 5 3 ACTIVITIES TO DEVELOP THE SKILLS WILL BE DEPENDENT UPON 
THE CONTEXT OR SITUATIONS AVAILABLE FOR TRAINING. 

4.5.4 ACTIVITIES SHOULD DIRECTLY RELATE TO THE SKILLS TARGETED 
FOR DEVELOPMENT. 

4.5.5 THE PROGRAM SHOULD INCLUDE SOME TYPE OF ACTUAL WORK 
EXPERIENCE. 
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CONCLUSION 

5.1 INTERDISCIPLINARY COOPERATION IS ESSENTIAL . 

5.1.1 SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

5.1.2 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

5.1.3 REGULAR EDUCATION. 

5.1.4 COUNSELORS. 

5.1.5 PROBATION OFFICERS. 

5.1.6 SOCIAL WORKERS. 

5.1.7 OTHERS. 

5.2 MAJOR WEAKNESSES OF VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS . 
5.2.1 TRAINING BASED ON LOW ACHIEVEMENT EXPECTATIONS. 

5.^.2 LACK OF FUNDS. GOOD FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS. 

5.2.3 POOR SUPERVISION AND MONITORING OF PROGRAMS. 

5.2.4 TOO FEW EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTORS. 

5.2.5 FAILURE TO PREPARE THE ENVIRONMENT FOR THE STUDENT AND 
THE STUDENT FOR THE ENVIRONMENT. 

5.2.6 FAILURE TO SEEK ASSISTANCE FROM OUTSIDE THE PROGRAM. 

5.2.7 FAILURE TO MAKE PROGRAMS RELEVANT TO THE JOB MARKET AND 
THE ENVIRONMENT TO WHICH THE STUDENT WILL RETURN. 

5.3 RECOMMENDED CUTLINE FOR DEVELOPING A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM . 

5.3.1 ESTABLISH AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

5.3.2 DEFINE THE TARGET POPULATION. 

5.3.3 REVIEW LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 

5.3.4 DETERMINE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS. 

5.3.5 REVIEW RESOURCES. 

5.3.6 SPACE AND EQUIPMENT. 

5.3.7 COMMUNITY SERVICE. 

5.3.B DETERMINE TENTATIVE PROGRAM TYPE. 

5.3.9 COMPLETE FINAL REPORT. 45 
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23. 



T-1 



VOCATIOilAL EDUCATION 

Refers To 

Any regular high school vocational 

programs available in a school 
district regardless of the source 
of funding for the program. 

Agriculture 
Business and Office 
Trade and Industrial 
Health Occupations 
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ADAPTEIi VOCATIO.UL EDUCATIOi^ 

Represents 

Alterations or Accommodations in any one or more 
OF the available regular vocational education 

PROGRAMS 



CuRRICULAR MODlFICAtlONS 

Changes in modality of instruction 
Special instructional aids for teacher 
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SPECIAL VOCATIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Programs designed specifically for selected vocational 
OR occupational education not available in an adapted 
vocational program 

Work study programs 
General Industrial Training 
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OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 9 26 



T-1 



VOCA. ONAL EDUCATION IN CORRECIIONS 

Instruction offered within correctional systems to enable 
offenders to be employment ready u^^on their return to free 

SOCIETY. It INVOLVES THE DEVELOPMENT OF: 
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Ba. "c Skills 

Specific Occupational Training 
Job Readiness Trailing 

Motivation 

Goon Work Habits 

Survival Skills 55 
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OBJECTIVES 



1. DEFINE VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 

2. PROVIDE A RATIONALE FOR VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS WITHIN CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES 

3. LIST THE SKILL AREAS AND KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR 
OFFENDERS TO OBTAIN AND MAINTAIN COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT 

4. WRITE SKILLS AS COMPLETE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

5. IDENTIFY CURRENT AND FUTURE TRAINING SITES/SITUATIONS 
FOR THEIR PROGRAMS 

6. DESCRIBE PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES FOR INCLUSION IN 
A VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

7. FORMULATE A SET OF SPECIFIC PUNS TO DESIGN A VOCATIONAL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 0 28. 



T-5 



EDUCATIONAL HISTORY & CHARACTERISTICS 

OF TYPICAL 
H A D I C A P P E D JUVENILE & ADULT OFFENDERS 



LACK OF SCHOOL SUCCESS 
NON-FUNCTIONAL CURRICULA 
LABELING 
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29. 



EHPLOYNENT AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING HISTORY 

Lack of Training and/or Job Opportunities 
Disproportionate representation on unemployment notes 
Exclusion from Traditional Vocational Programs 
No Previous Vocational Training 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING OPTIONS FOR 
HANDICAPPED OFFENDERS 



Exclusion from Traditional Vocational Programs 

Low Funding for Vocational Education Programs 

Overemphasis on Academics 

Correctional Educators Academically Oriented 

Lack of Specialized Programs for Handicapped 
Offenders 



LEGAL MANDATES 

Education of All Handicapped Children Act 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act 

T-10 

R E H A B I L I T A TJ 0 N 

Since the chief goal of this process 
is independence, it requires the 
development of skills to help a 
person successfully compete in the 
world of work. 



T-11 

M 0 T I V A.T I 0 N 

MOST OFFENDERS PLACE A HIGH VALUE 
ON ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE? HOWEVER, 
THEY LACK i€CESSARY JOB-RELATED 
SKILLS. 
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T-12 

STRUCTURE OF 
VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

1 . CLASSROOM-BASED PROGRAMS 

2. RE6UUR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

3. ADAPTED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION/ PRE -VOCATIONAL CLASSES 

4. INSTITUTIONAL MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 

5. PRISON INDUSTRY PROGRAMS 

6. WORK RELEASE PROGRAMS 

7. HALFWAY HOUSE PROGRAMS 
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EVALUATING CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

Before purchasing materials you 
should look for and/or consider 
the following: • 

1. Reading and Comprehension Levels 

2. Rationale Statements Explaining Importance of Subject Matter 

3. Clearly Stated Objectives in Behavioral Tenns 

4. Adequate Pre-assessment Materials 

5. Sequential and Logical Skill Development 

6. Variety of Learning Activities for Each Instructional Objective 

7. Short-Term Post-Assessment Activity 
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34. 



ESTABLISH .ADVISORY COMMIHEE 

1. Organize a representative body with members 

HAVING A variety OF EXPERTISE 

2. Select a chairperson 

3. Select a recorder 

Charge the committee with the task of 

STUDYING THfc PROBLEM 
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5. Organize meetings^ study and research 
sessions, and subcommittees 



OVERREAD TKANSPARENCIES: 



VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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T-15 

DEFINE TARGET POPULATION 

1. USE THE STATE DEFINITIONS OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

2. ESTIMATE THE NUMBER AND LOCATION OF STUDENTS 
IN THE TARGET GROUP 

3. LIST STUDENTS BY AGE, SEX, m GRADE 

4. ESTIMATE THE INCIDENCE OF ANY SUPERIMPOSED 
MEDICAL CONDITIONS 

5. ESTIMATE THE NUMBER OF TRAGET STUDENTS 
WHO WOULD BE CAPABLE OF MEETING ADfllSSION 
CRITERIA FOR POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 

6. IDENTIFY THE NUMBER AND TYPES OF JOBS THAT 
MIGHT BE PERFORMED BY STUDENTS IN THE 
TARGET GROUP 

7. IDENTIFY THE JOBS AVAILABLE IN THE COMMUNITY 
OR IN NEARBY COMMUNITIES 

8. OTHER 
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R&lEii LAWS AMD REGUU\TIONS 

Review state laws and guidelines pertaining 
to special education^ vocational education^ 
rehabilitation^ and references to eligibility 

Review laws pertaining to child labor^, child 

ABUSE^ peonage^ MINIMUM WAGE AND WORKING 
conditions^ and general school LAWS 

Summarize laws for target popuution as they 
reute to: 

A. diagnosis 

B. evaluation 
c. treatment 

D. training 

E. EDUCATION 

F. SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 

G. TRANSPORTATION 

H. RESTRICTIONS ON PLACEMENT AND 
TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

I . OTHER 
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DETERMINE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Use a map of the commumity and indicate 
population density 

Superimpose location of unit of interest 
(school^ district) 

Locate junior and senior high schools on 

MAP 

Locate and identify business and industrial 
JOB sites proposed for target population 

Determine rate of unemployment by job 
category 

Contact employers (survey instrument) and 
determine employer needs (specialized training 

AND SO forth) 

Other 
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REVIEW RESOURCES 

Local sources 
School Budget 

Possible private or nonprofit organizations 

Statc sources 

Rate of reimbursement for special education, 
vocational education, and support services 
Other 

Federal sources 

Vocational education acts 
Rehabilitation acts 

Titles of elementary and secondary education 

ACT 

Developmental disabilities act 
Other 

Grants 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 

Social and Rehabilitation Services 

Rehabilitation Services Administration 

State grants 

Private 

Other 
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SPACE AND EQUIPMEjNT 

A. Estimate equipment needs 

B. Determine space needs and explore the 

POSSIBILITY OF FINDING LOW-COST OR 
RENT-FREE SPACE IN COMMUNITY 



T-20 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 



A. DETERMINE SCOPE AND EXTENT OF COflMUNITY SERVICES 

B. DETERMINE POSSIBLE INPUT OF LABOR AND TPJ\DE UNIONS 

C. DETERMINE POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP WITH 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

D. ASSESS THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF EXISTING 
VOCATIONAL SERVICES IN THE SCHOOLS AND 
COfftUNITY COLLEGES 

^' ^ ISI^''^"''^ POSSIBLE USE OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
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UETERMINE TENTATIVE PR06R.AM TYPE 



A. Utilizing the available data, propose 
program types that might be implemented 
(high-cost^ low-cost, and so forth) 

B. Project staff needs, budgets, space 

NEEDS, and other SIGNIFICANT COSTS 

C. ESTIJ^ATE EQUIPMENT NEEDS AND OPERATING 
BUDGEr 



FINAL REPORT 

A. PRODUCE FINAL REPORT 

B. REPORT TO CONVENING BODY 
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1.0 OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS 

1.1 Knowing and Exploring Occupational Possibilities 

^'^■^ l^T^tLTll1?°"^^ ""f^ ■T'ls student should 
understand his/her own personal values and needs satisfied ^ irk 

1. 1. 1.1 Recognize that work is necessary to obtain econo. 4e- 
pendence 

1.1.1.2 Identify the role of employment in building personal and 
social relationships 

1.1.1.3 Identify personal needs that can be met through work 

1.1.1.4 Describe how work relates to one's self-esteem 

1.1.2 Identify the societal values met through work. The student 
Should understand how occupations relate to the needs and 
functions of society. 

1.1.2.1 IdentiiV ways in which individual workers help society 
1 1 -5 f-g-. contribute goods and services, gay taxes 

1.1.2.2 Identify ways inWiich members of specific occupations 
contribute to society, e.g., production workers, pro- 
fessionals 

1.1.2.3 Identify ways in which workers on different Jobs are 
interdependent 

1.1.2.4 Describe societal rewards for different occupations, e.g.. 
income, est an ' 

1.1.3 Identify the remunerative aspects of work. The student should 
understand that there are various forms of comoensations for 
work, e.g., piece rates, salaries, hourly wages, commissions 

1.1.3.1 Identify reasons why people are paid for working, e.g., 

<^°^"g a service, they meet a need 

1.1.3.2 Identify reasons why some jobs pay better than others. 

"^^^ training involved, higher level of skill 

1.1.3.3 Discuss meeting personal needs throuah wages, e.g.. 
purchasing clothes, food, shelter ' 

i.i.-.i Describe the positive and negative asoects of different 
Kinds of wages, e.g., piece rate versus hourly wage 
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Understand classification of jobs into different occupational 
^j'!'-®"!' '"e student should unoerstand that jobs may be classified 
into different occupational categories ^ ciassinea 

1.1.4.1 Identify the major categories of jobs relevant to his/her 
interests 

1.1.4.2 Identify general job categories,' e.g., white versus blue 
111, n .1 service versus production, skilled versus unskillec 

1.1.4.3 Describe training requirements and wages relating ^o 
comnon job classifications 

1.^3 Identify occupational opportunities available locallv. The scuden^ ^ 
"'3.?!.*"*? ?! s^o^oynent opportunities in Ms/her own coimiuni- 
-y. .-ie.'she should also se aware that oooor-unit:es vary in dif- 
ferent localities / n uir 
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1.1.5.1 List sources of information about employment opportuni- 
ties , ^ . 

1.1.5.2 Locate sources of Information about employment opportu. 

ties ^ ^ , ^ 

115 3 Utilize the sources of information about employment 

opportunities (e.g., read want ads, meet with placement 
soecialists) 

1.1.5.4 Describe differences and ^smployment opportunities in 
varying localities, e.g., rural versus urban, small 
versus large cities 

6 Identify sources of occupational information. The student should 
be familiar with persons/agencies, as well as directories pro- 
viding information about occupations 

1.1.6.1 Identify sources of occupational information, e.g.. 
Occupational Outlook Handbook , guidance counselor, 
employment service 

1.1.6.2 Identify the kinds of information provided by each 
source 
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2.0 DECISION MAKING 



2.1 Identify major occupational needs 

2.1.1 The student should be aware of his/her personal needs which can 
be met through employment. 

2.1.1.1 Identify the criteria he/she would use in selecting an 
occupation, e.g., salary, type of environment, type of 
responsibilities 

2.1.1.2 Relate his/her needs to a specific occupational environ- 
ment, e.g., outdoors versus indoors, factory versus com- 
munity 

2.1.1.3 Relate his/her needs to a specific job, e.g., directing 
others, working alone, having specific resoonsibilities 

2.1.1.4 Identify personal/social needs met through work, e.g., 
acceptance, approval, friendship 

2.1.1.5 Identify status needs met through work, e.g., standard 
of living, respect 

2.2 Identify major occupational interests 

2.2.1 The student should be aware of his/her personal preferences regarding 
the different occupational groups. 

2.2.1.1 Identify one or more occupations he/she is interested in 
pursuing 

2.2.1.2 Describe the characteristics of that occupation or 
occupations that enable him/her to pursue interests 

2.2.1.3 Describe ways that an occupation relates to future goals 

2.3 Identify occupational aptitudes 

2.3.1 The student should be aware of his/her own strengths and weaknesses 
as they relate specifically to his/her future in the world of work 

2.3.1.1 Identify different aptitudes necessary in the performance 
of various jobs, e.g., speed, accuracy, manual dexterity, 
reading abil ity 

2.3.1.2 Identify personal aptitudes, e.g., speed, accuracy, fine 
motor coordination, eye-hand coordination 

2.3.1.3 Identify activities which can imorove aotitudes necessar/ 
for a personally preferred job 

2.3.1.4 Practice remedial activities 

2.4 Identify requirements of appropriate and available jobs 

2.4.1 The student should be able to understand and identify prerequisite 
skills and training necessary for availaole jobs 
2.4.1.! List the requirements for jobs of interest 

2.4.1.2 Determine the extent to which personal qualifications are 
commensurate with requirements of jobs of interest f 

2.4.1.3 Identify alternatives for occupations for wnic.n personal 
qualifications are not ccirtnens urate with identified 
requirements 
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3.0 DAILY LIVING SKILLS 

3.1 Managing Family Finances 

3.1.1 Identify money and make correct change. The student should be 
able to use convnon denominations of currency in daily activities. 
3.1.1.1 Identify various forms of currency by size and denomina* 

tion 

3J.1.2 Count money in coin and bill denominations 
3.1 •K3 Make correct change frm both coins and bills 

3.1.2 Make wise expenditures. The student should be able to use 
available information to purchase necessities within his/her 
income 

3.1.2.1 Demonstrate the ability to read and use tags and labels 
in common purchasing. 

3.1.2.2 Categorize purchasable items in regard to quality and 
quantity 

3.1.2.3 Identify and differentiate luxury and necessity 
purchases in the areas of food, clothing, housing, and 
transportation 

3.1.2.4 Differentiate between regular and sale items 

3.1.3 Obtain and use bank and credit services. The student should be 
able to use common banking services 

3.1.3.1 Open a checking account 

3.1.3.2 Open a savings account 

3.1.3.3 Write checks, make deposits, and record checking 
transactions 

3.1.3.4 Make deposits, withdrawals, and record savings trans- 
actions 

3.1.3.5 Identify resources for obtaining loans 

2.1. "^ Keep basic financial records. The student should be able to 

construct and use a simple budget 

3.1.4.1 Construct a personal buoget (weekly, biweekly, or 
monthly 

3.1.4.2 Identify infonration and items which should be retained 

3.1.4.3 Record major income and expenses 

3.1.4.4 Calculate balalnces of major debts 

3.1.3 Calculate and pay taxes. The student should be aware of basic 
yearly taxes and the procedures for their computation and filing 

1. 1.5.1 List taxes normally assessed in the geographical area 

3.1.5.2 Identify deadlines for payment of conmon taxes 

3.1.5.3 Complete tax forms ^ 

3.1.5.4 Identify sources for assistance with calculation/filing ^ 
common taxes ^ 

3.2 Selecting, Managing, and Maintaining a Heme 

3.2. : Select aaeouare housing. The stucent snouid be aware of ms/her 
^ housing needs ano r«:sourc9s :o .Tieet :hese neecs 
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3.2.1.1 Identify personal or family housing requirements, e.g., 
space, location 

3.2.1.2 Identify types of housing available in the community 

3.2.1.3 Identify advantages and disadvantages of dIf-Perent 
types of housing 

3.2.1.4 Identify procedures for renting a house or apartment 

3.2.1.5 Identify procedures for buying a house 

3.2.2 Maintain a home. The student should be able to perform routine 
home cleaning and maintenance 

3.2.2.1 List routing cleaning and maintenance activities 

3.2.2.2 Identify the uses of canmon household cleaning products 
and equipment, e.g., detergents, vacuum cleaner 

3.2.2.3 Outline a weekly housekeeping routing 

3.2.2.4 Use common cleaning products and equipment 

3.2.3 Use basic appliances and tools. The student should be able 
to use basic equipment for home maintenance 

3.2.3.1 Identify common appliances and tools found in the home 

3.2.3.2 Demonstrate the use of basic appliances and tools 

3.2.3.3 Demonstrate safety procedures when using appliances ana 
tools 

3.2.3.4 Perform basic home repairs, e.g., lights, locks, painting 

3.2.4 Maintain home exterior. The student should be able to perform 
. routine exterior repairs and maintenance 

3.2.4.1 Identify basic appliances and tools used in exterior 
maintenance, e.g., ladder, rake, lawnmower 

3.2.4.2 Demonstrate the use of basic appliances and tools 

3.2.4.3 Demonstrate safety procedures v.nen using appliances and 
tools 

3.2.4.4 Perform common exterior home maintenance and reoairs, 
e.g., grass cutting, painting 

Caring for Personal Needs 

3.3.1 Oress appropriately. The student snould dress aopropria^ely for 
work, social, and leisure activities according to weat.ner con- 
ditions 

3.3.1.1 List clothing appropriate for different weather con- 
ditions 

3.3.1.2 List clothing appropriate for different activities 

3.3.1.3 Select appropriate clothing for a given occasion 

3.3.2 Exhibit proper grooming and hygiene. The stuaent should be able 
to care for his/her own personal appearance and hygiene 

3.3.2.1 Demonstrate the ability to wash individual body parts 
and use of bathtub/shower 

3.3.2.2 Demonstrate proper oral hygiene, e.g., brushing, fiossmg 

3.3.2.3 Demonstrate proper use of deodorant, hair care products, 
manicure products, etc. 

3.3.3 Demonstrate knowledge of physical fitness, nutri*^on, ana ^eignt 
control. The student should oe able to ccr»'<ie nutrit:on ana 
exercise in order to maintain norm?' ''^tness and weignt 
3.3.3.1 List ways in wnicn r.- =-•3" ''eiatas to heatt.n 

^ BEST COPY AVAlLARii: 
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3.3.3.2 List ways In which exercise relates to health 

3.3.3.3 Describe meals balanced for nutritional and calorie 
content 

3.3.3.4 Perform common physical exercise, e.g., walking, 
jogging 

3.3.4 Demonstrate knowledge of common illness prevention and treat* 
ment 

3.3.4.1 List major symptoms of common ill esses 

3.3.4.2 Identify potential hazards found in the home 

3.3.4.3 List health reasons for cleanliness 

3.3.4.4 Identify resources for assistance witn medical 
problems 

3.3.4.5 List common medicines found in the home and their uses 

3.3.4.6 Demonstrate basic first aid techniques 
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3.4 Raising Children and Enriching Faisily Living 
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3.4.1 Prepare for adjustment to marriage. The student should recog- 
nize basic adjustments and responsibilities involved in marriage 
and aids to those adjustments 

3.4.1.1 Identify personal adjustments in marriage 

3.4.1.2 Describe personal responsibilities in marriage 

3.4.1.3 Describe joint responsibilities in marriage 

3.4.1.4 List reasons for family planning 

3.4.1.5 List methods of contraception 

3.4.2 Prepare for raising children (physical care). The student should 
be aware of basic responsibilities and methods involved with the 
physical care of children 

3.4.2.1 List responisibilitles involved in child care 

Demonstrate procedures for care of child's physical 
health 

Demonstrate basic safety measures for protection of 
children 

Identify sy.:!ptoms of common childhood illnesses 
List basic stages of child development 
t^repare for raising children (psychological care). The student 
should be aware of the basic psycno logical needs of c.*iilaren 
3.4.3.1 Recognize the cnild's :'6iationship to the family 

Identify the cnild's psychological needs, e.g., love, 
support, acceptance 

List parental responsibilities involved in the psycholo- 
gical care of children 
List ways to meet parental responsibilities 
Identify comnon family problems and ways of dealing 
with these problems 
3.4.4 Practice family safety in the home. The student should be 
aware of common health hazards and precautions 

3.4.4.1 List potential safety hazards in the home 

3.4.4.2 Identify appropriate action to take in the event of an 
accident 

3.4.4.3 Demonstrate appropriate first aid for home accidents, 
e.g. , cuts, burns 

:,i.4.4 Identify potentia: dangers to c.ni^dren outside :ne nome 
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3.4.2.2 

3.4.2.3 

3.4.2.4 
3.4.2.3 



3.4.3.2 

3.4.3.3 

3.4.3.4 
3.4.3.5 
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Buying and Preparing Food 



3.5.1 Demonstrate appropriate eating skills. The student should be 
able to employ conmon table etiquette 

3.5.1.1 Understand the need for proper manners and eating 
behavior 

3.5.1.2 Eat a meal using proper etiquette 

3.5.1.3 Serve different types of food properly 

3.5.1.4 Eat a meal at a restaurant or public place 

3.5.2 Plan balanced meals. The student should be able to plan all 
basic components of a balanced meal 

3.5.2.1 Identify the basic food groups required in each meal 

3.5.2.2 Identify appropriate foods eaten at the three typical 
daily meals 

3.5.2.3 Describe the time required to prepare foods from the 
basic food groups 

3.5.2.4 Plan a meal within a personal budget 

3.5.3 Purchase food. The student should be able to shoo for and 
select basic foods within a personal budget 

3.5.3.1 Construct a shopping list within a budget 

3.5.3.2 Recognize the cost per unit of basic foods, e.g., 
quart of milk, dozen eggs, loaf of bread 

3.5.3.3 Distinguish the quality of perishable foods 

3.5.3.4 Identify different types and cuts of meat, fish, and 
poultry 

3.5.3.5 Use newspaper ads to take advantage of sales 

3.5.3.6 Locate various food retailer locations 

3.5.4 Prepare meals. The student should master the basic health, 
safety, counting and measuring, and recipe reading skills 
involved in food preparation 

3.5.4.1 Identify food preparation procedures, e.g., washing, 
peeling, cooking 

3.5.4.2 Follow written Instructions to prepare food 

3.5.4.3 State the use of basic appliances and cooking utensils 

3.5.4.4 Define basic liquid and solid measures 

3.5.4.5 Practice kitchen safety procedures 

3.5.4.6 Prepare a complete meal for one or more people 

3.5.5 Clean food preparation areas. The student should understand the 
need for cleanliness and basic kitchen cleaning procedures 

3.5.5.1 Maintain personal hygiene in food preparation areas 

3.5.5.2 List reasons for cleaning work area and materials after 
food preparation 

3.5.5.3 Demonstrate appropriate cleaning procedures 

3.5.3.4 Demonstrate proper waste disposal 

3.5.6 Store food. The student should be able to store food so that 
it will not spoil or be damaged 

3.3.6.1 Recognize the need for proper food storage 

3.5.6.2 Identify appropriate food storage technioues for 
different foods 

3.3.6.3 Identify ways in which food may spoil 

3.5.5.4 Demonstrate appropriate food storage procedures 
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3.6 Buying and caring for clothing 

3.6.1 Wash clothing. The student should be able to launder his/her 
own clothing 

3.6.1.1 Describe common laundry products and equipment and their 
uses 

3.6.1.2 Canonstrate appropriate laundering procedures for 
different types of clothing 

3.5.1.3 Use the facilities st a laundromat 

3.6.2 Iron and store clothing. ITie student should be able to iron 
different types of fabrics and articles of clothing as well as 
store clothing appropriately 

3.5.2.1 Identify proper ironing temperature for cannon fabrics 

3.5.2.2 Demonstrate proper ironing techniques for basic clothing 
articles 

3.5.2.3 Demonstrate appropriate safety precautions for using 
ironing equipment 

3.5.2.4 Identify when, how,, and where to store clothing 

3.6.3 Perform simple mending. The student should be able to repair 
damaged or worn clothing by hand/machine 

3.6.3.1 Dawnstrate basic hand/machine sewing 

3.6.3.2 Demonstrate additional repair techniques, e.g., sewn 
patches, i ronton patches 

3.6.3.3 *<atch colors and fabrics 

3.6.4 Purchase clothing. The student should be able to select and 
purchase clothing in appropriate sizes for varying situations 

3.6.4.1 List basic articles of clothing, e.g., shirts, slacks, 
dresses, coats, shoes 

3.6.4.2 Identify personal body measursments 

3.6.4.3 List major clothing categories, e.g., dress, work, 
casual , sports 

3.6.4.4 Select a wardrobe within 4 personal budget 

3.7 Engaging in Civic Activities 



3.7.1 Generally understand local laws and government. The student 
should have a basic understanding of' local laws and governmental 
structure 

3.7.1.1 List and describe basic categories of local laws, e.a., 
person, property, traffic 

3.7.1.2 Identify consequences of violating laws 

3.7.1.3 List basic reasons for government and laws 

3.7.1.4 Describe the roles and duties of local officials 

3.7.2 Generally undtrsta-d federal government. The student should 
have a basic understanding of the structure and purpose of 
federal government 

3.7.2.1 Define the purpose of government 

3.7.2.2 Generally define democracy and representative govern- 
ment 

3.7.2.3 List ^he three branches of government and their functions 

3.7.2.4 Desc. se the historical antecedents of the federal 
government 

2.7.3 Understand citizenship rights and responsibilities. Tie 
student should be aware of oasic dvii rights and responsibilities 
3.7.3.1 List basic civil rignts, e.g., equal ooportunity in 

^ O^. employment, education, protection by the law 
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3.7.3.2 Identify various conmunity services available to citi- 
zens, e.g., police protection, public health 

3.7.3.3 List major responsibilities of citizens, e.g., voting, 
paying taxes, observing laws 

3.7.4 Understand registration and voting procedures. The student 
should be aware of basic registration and voting procedures, as 
well as knowing the basic time deadlines for these procedures 
as they relate to major elections 

3.7.4.1 Identify voting requirements and procedures 

3.7.4.2 Identify the importance of being an informed voter 

3.7.4.3 List the dates for basic elections and the procedures 
for registration 

3.7.4.4 Identify sources which inform the voter about election 
Issues 

3.7.5 Understand selective service procedures. Although there is no 
longer a draft, students shouli be aware of prior selective 
service procedures and citizen obligations. This knowledge will 
be particularly important in the future if women are required 

to participate in any future drafts 

3.7.5.1 Identify who must register for the draft according to 
current policy 

3.7.5.2 Identify when eligible draftees must register 

3.7.5.3 Locate selective service offices serving a particular 
geographical area 

3.7.6 Understand civil rights and responsibilities when questioned by 
the law. The student should be aware of his/her responsibility 
to answer inquiries from law enforcement officials as well as 
being aware of sources for assistance when answering these 

inquiries . . . , 

3.7.6.1 List basic civil rights when being cuestioned by law 
enforcement officials, e.g., the right tu have legal 
representation before queistioning 

3.7.6.2 Identify resources where one can acquire legal aid 

3.7.6.3 Identify obligations when being questioned by law 
enforeanent officials 

3.7.6.4 Describe the basic court system and its procedures 

Utilizing Recreation and Leisure Time 

3.8.1 Participate actively in group activities. The student should be 
aware of and utilize rec-eational resources, particularly 
involving group participation 

3.8.1.1 Demonstrate competence in basic physical skills 

3.8.1.2 Identify reasons for* participating in group activities 

3.8.1.3 Demonstrate knowledge of the rules of several activities 

3.8.1.4 Demonstrate good sportsmanship 

3.8.1.5 Demonstrate proper care of equipment 

3 3.2 Know activities and available conmunity resources. The student 
should be aware of basic public and private recreational 
resources in the coimunity 

3.8.2.1 List activities available through both public and 
private community resources 
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3.8.2.2 Identify activities appropriate to the different seasons 
of the year 

3»8.2.3 List the physical and/or financial requirements of 

common recreational activities 
3.8.2.4 Participate in recreational activities outside the home 

3.8.3 Understand recreational values. The student should be aware 
of the goal of nonwork activities in both physical and mental 
heal th 

3.8.3.1 Differentiate between leisure and work time 

3.8.3.2 List ways in which recreation affects both physical and 
mental health* e.g., maintains physical fitness, provides 
for emotional relaxation 

3.8.3.3 List personal leisure-time requirements, e.g., the need 
for physical activity as a result of sedentary employ- 
ment 

3.8.3.4 Describe appropriate personal leisure activities 

3.8.4 Use recreational facilities in the community. The student 
should demonstrate the ability to make use of conmonly available 
community recreational facilities 

3.8.4.1 Utilize recreational facilities and equipment in the 
community 

3.8.4.2 Arrange transportation to recreational ;acilities 

3.8.5 Plan and choose activities wisely. The student should be able 
to plan and choose leisure activities with regard to personal 
needs, interests, and finances 

3.8.5.1 Lisr enjoyable activities 

3.8.5.2 Differentiae between activities according 3 cost, time, 
and location 

3.8.5.3 Differentiate between activities done individually, small 
or large groups 

3.8.5.4 Develop an individual plan of leisure activities 

3.3.6 Plan vacations. The student should be ab^e to plan the use of 
extended periods of leisure time 

3.3.6.1 Identify financial considerations involved in planning 
a vacation 

3.8.6.2 List time considerations involved in planning a vaca- 
tion 

3.3»6.3 List possible vacation activities 

3.8.6.4 List resources available for help with making vacation 
plans 

3.8.6.5 Describe a proposed vacation plan 

3.9 Getting around the Community (Mobility) 

3.9.1 Demonstrate knowledge of traffic rules and safety practices. 
The student should be aware of basic pedestrian and vehicle 
laws and practices 

3.9.1.1 List basic pedestrian safety signs and procedures, 

e.g., crosswalks, pedestrian signals 
3. 9 J. 2 Identify reasons for common traffic and safety rules/ 

practices, e.g., safety, orderly movement of machines 

and people 

3.9.1.3 Identify vehicle safety signs and procedures 
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3.9.2 Oesnonstrate knowledge and use of various means of transportation. 
The student should understand address systems and be ^ble to 
utilize commonly available transportation 

3.9.2.1 Demonstrate the ability to utilize local transportation 

3.9.2.2 Demonstrate the ability to locate street addresses (e.g., 
differentiate directions and numbering systems) 

3.9.2.3 Identify transportation available In the community 

3.9.2.4 IdiMitify transportation most appropriate for personal 
needs 

3.9.2.5 Interpret city and state road maps, e.g., directions, 
symbols, distance 

3.9.3 Drive a car. The student should prepare for an operator's 
examination as well as demonstrate knowledge of driving 
techniques for various situations 

3.9.3.1 Demonstrate proficiency on the written portion of 
operator's axami nation 

3.9.3.2 Perform all necessary manual operations required 
to pass operator's examination 

3.9.3.3 Oemomtrit* knowledge of driving techniques appropriate 
for various weatner conditions 

3.9.3.4 Describe appropriate procedures to follow after being 
Involved in an accident 
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PERSONAL-SOCIAL SKILLS 

4.1 Achieving Self-Awareness 

4.1.1 Attain a sense of body. The student should know how his body 
looks 

4.1.1.1 Identify major parts of the body 

4.1.1.2 List personal physical characteristics 

4.1.1.3 Describe "typical" physical characteristics and 
dimensions 

4.1.2 Identify interests and abilities. The student should know what 
he likes to do and what he is good at 

4.1.2.1 List personal abilities 

4.1.2.2 Identify personal interests 

4.1.2.3 Oefnonstrate goal setting in relation to interests and 
abilities 

4.1.2.4 List preferences that span a wide range of daily 
activities 

4.1.3 Identify emotions. The student should be able to recognize and 
label his/her feelings and feelings of others 

4.1.3.1 Identify common emotions, e.g., love, hate, happiness, 
sadness 

4.1.3.2 List ways in which one's emotions affect the behavior 
of self and others 

4.1.3.3 Differentiate particular emotions in self and others 

4.1.3.4 Identify ways in which one may cope with different 
feelings 

4.1.4 Identify needs. The student should know what his/her physical 
needs and psychological needs are and how these are met 

4.1.4.1 List basic pnysical na«ds 

4.1.4.2 List basic psychological neeos 

4.1.4.3 Identify ways to meet the physical needs 

_ 4.1.4.4 Identify ways to meet the psychological needs 
4.1.3 Understand the physical self. The student should know the 
physiological changes in males and females and e;<hibits an 
awareness of se.xual facts in srsaaration for his/her futur* 
sex roie 

4.1.5.1 Demonstrate knowledge of age-appropriate se.xual infor- 
mation 

4.1.5.2 List similarities and differences in male and female 
bodies 

4.1.5.3 List components of own future sex role 
4.2 Acquiring Self -Confidence 

4.2.1 express feelings of worth. The student should be able to tell 
the areas in which he/she is adequate and in which he/she is 
worthwhile x 

4.2.1.1 List positive physical and asychological attributes * 

4.2.1.2 Express ways in union positive attrioutes make nim/her 
feel good • 
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4.2.1.3 List characteristics necessary to r'eel good about one- 
self 

4.2.1.4 Describe ways in which the action of others affects 
one's feelings of worth 

4.2.2 Tell how others see him/her. The student should be able to 
identify the basic impressions he/she makes on others 

4.2.2.1 List potential reactions cf others to oneself 

4.2.2.2 Construct a personal view of how others see oneself 

4.2.2.3 Describe the relationship between own behaviors and 
other's reactions 

4.2.2.4 Deinonstrate awareness of individual difference in 
others 

4.2.3 Accept praise. The student should be able to recognize and 
accept praise from others 

4.2.3.1 Identify statements of praise in everyday activities 

4.2.3.2 List appropriate and inappropriate responses to praise 

4.2.3.3 Response to praise statements by ot^^rs 

4.2.3.4 List the effects of praise on oneself 

4.2.4 Accept criticism. The student should be able to accept criti- 
cism and/or rejection. It is especially important that the 
student be able to continue in a situation 1n the face of 
criticism or rejection 

4.2.4.1 Identify critical and/or rejecting types of statements 

4.2.4.2 List appropriate ways to respond to criticism and/or 
rejection 

4.2.4.3 Respond appropriately to critical statements 

4.2.4.4 List the positive and negative effects of criticism 
on self - 

4.2.5 Develop confidence in self. The student should be able to focus 
on the positive characteristics he/she possesses in order to 
develop self-confidence 

4.2.5.1 Identify positive characteristics of oneself in a 
variety of areas, e.g., school, worK, recreation 

4.2.3.2 List appropriate ways to express confidence in onesetr 

4.2.5.3 Make positive statements about oneself 

4.2.5.4 Identify potential reactions of others to expressions 
of self-confidence 

A, 3 Achieving Socially Responsible Behavior 

4.3.1 Know character traits needed for acceptance. The student should 
be aware of individual characteristics that promote and hinder 
acceptance 

4.3.1.1 Identify own acceptable character traits 

4.3.1.2 Identify acceptable character traits in others 

4.3.1.3 List character traits necessary for acceptance in 
various situations 

4.3.1.4 List different character traits that inhibit acceotance 

4.3.2 Know proper behavior in public places. The student should ae 
aware of appropriate behavior for common public settings 

4.3.2.1 Identify reasons for aporopriate behavior in oublic 
pi aces 

1.3.2.2 Identify appropriate Denavi:r xhen using transoortat^on 
facilities 
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4.3.2.3 Idtintify appropriate behavior when using eating 
facilities , _^ 

4.3.2.4 Identify appropriate behavior when using recreational j «^ 
facilities 

4.3.3 Develop respect for the rights and properties of others. The 
student should be iware of the rights of private ownership and 
should know appropriate behavior when dealing with the property 
of others 

4.3.3.1 Identity personal and property rights of others, e.g., 
freedom from physical injury, control of personal 
property 

4.3.3.2 Identity reasons for respecting the rights and 
property of others 

• 4.3.3.3 Demonstrate respect for other persons and their pro- 
perty, e.g., talking in turn, appropriate care of 
borrowed Items 

4.3.3.4 List appropriate situations and procedures for 
borrowing the property of others 

4.3.4 Recognize authority and follow instructions. The student 
should recognize those persons and roles that typically have 
the right to give instructions and be able to follow minimal 
instructions 

4.3.4.1 Identify comnon authority roles, e.g., teachers, parents, 

public officials 
4.;. 4. 2 Identify reasons for following instructions, e.?., 

safety, order, convenience 

4.3.4.3 Respond appropriately to specific instructions from 
authorities 

4.3.4.4 Identity situations in which the individual has the 
right to disregard instructions from authorities, 
e.g., participation in a physical activity when ill 

4.3.5 Recognize personal roles. The student should be aware of his 
roles in common situations, e.g., home, school , work, recreation 

4.3.5.1 Identify current roles, e.g., child, student, worker 

4.3.5.2 Identify possible future roles, e.g., spouse, parent, 
worker 

4.3.5.3 List roles of significant others, e.g., parents, 
teachers, employers 

4.3.5.4 Describe rights and obligations involved in personal I ^ 
roles as they interact with the roles of others, a.g., I S 
teacher instructs and makes assignments while stu- 
dents gain knowledge and complete tasks 



4.4 Maintaining Good Interpersonal Skills 



4.4.1 Know how to listen and respond. The student should know when 
and how to Tisten to others, as well as appropriate responses 
to others in common verbal situations 

4.4.1.1 Identify proper listening techniques, e.g., look at 
the speaker, wait for the speaker to finish 

4.4.1.2 Demonstrate aopropriate listaning techniques 

4.4.1.3 Identify positive outcomes of listening aoproorfatsly , 
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t.g.i gaift information, demonstration or respect ror • j 

others iii ' ^ 
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4.4.1.4 Identify negative aspects of listening inappropriately, 
e.g. , others may not speak, or may not be candid when 
speaking 

4.4.2 Know how to make and maintain friendships. The student should 
be aware of the qualities he/she would like to have in a friend 
and recognize the rights and responsibilities involved in 
friendships 

4.4.2.1 Identify necessary components of a friendship 

4.4.2.2 List personal considerations in choosing a friend 

4.4.2.3 List the rights and responsibilities involved in 
friendships 

4.4.2.4 List activities that can be shared with friends 

4.4.3 Establish appropriate heterosexual relationships. The students 
should be aware of appropriate roles and coninon procedures for 
establishing heterosexual relationships 

4.4.3.1 Identic behavior appropriate to sex role 

4.4.3.2 Identify qualities of an individual who would be 
' desirable as a dating partner 

4.4.3.3 Describe appropriate procedures for making a date 

4.4.3.4 Identic activities that are appropriate for a date 

4.4.4 Know how to establish close relationships. The student should 
recognize the characteristics of intimate friendships, including 
acceptance and responsibilities 

4.4.4.1 List characteristics of close relationships, e.g., 
trust, acceptability, openness 

4.4.4.2 List different types of close relationships, e.g., 
parent-child, husband-wife, best friends 

4.4.4.3 Recognize and respond to intimate feelings of others 

4.4.4.4 Identify persons with whom he/she could establish a 
close relationship 



4.5 Achieving Independence 

4.5.1 Understand the impact of behavior on others. The student should 
understand that his/her daily behavior affects others around 
him/her 

4.5.1.1 List ways in whicn personal behavior affects others 
around him/her, e.g., disturb work, sleep, provide good 
or bad examples 

4.5.1.2 List situations in which appropriate behavior is criti- 
cal, e.g., job interviews, work, school 

4.5.1.3 Recognize cues from others that behavior is inappropriate, 
e.g., criticisms, rejection 

4.5.1.4 Identify ways in which to correct inappropriate behavior, 
e.g., ask others for advise, imitate appropriate role 
models (parents, teachers, close friends) 

4.5.2 Understand self*organizat1on. The student should be able to take 
responsibility for organizing his/her life in terms of tasks 

and coimiitments to others in relation to the time available 
to fulfill these 

4.5.2.1 Plan daily activities 

4.5.2.2 Identify areas of responsibility in personal life 
■i.5.2.3 Identify reasons for organizing one's resoons'bi lities/ 

activities 

4.5.2.4 Describe ways in whiw personal organization relates :o 
greater independence, e.g.. better ability to oeal with 
^ routine and unexoected resoonsibil ities 
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4.5.3 Develop goal seeking behavior. The student should develop 
positive attitudes toward reaching goals and understand his/her 
values toward developing future goals. 

4.5.3.1 Define a goal 

4.5.3.2 List personal goals 

4.5.3.3 Identify characteristics of realistic goals 

4.5.3.4 Identify potential barriers to goals 

4.5.4 Strive toward self-actualization. The student should develop 
habits and attitudes necessary for individual growth 

4.5.4.1 Identify important characteristics for personal growth 
e.g., good habits, positive attitudes, perseverance 

4.5.4.2 List elements necessary for a satisfactory personal 
life 

4.5.4.3 Identify sources for continued educational/psycholo- 
gical growth 

4.6 Achieving Problem-Solving Skills 

4.6.1 Differentiate bipolar concepts. The student should be able 

to differentiate between such concepts as positive and negative 
as they relate to his/her ideas, plans, values, and decision 
making skills 

4.6.1.1 Examine positive and negative aspects of personal 
ideals/behavior 

4.6.1.2 Identify reasons why ideas, values* and plans have 
both potentially positive and negative implications 

4.6.1.3 Identic situations that require examination of both 
positive and negative aspects 

4.6.2 Understand the need for goals. The student should understand 
the relationship of goals to problem-solving behavior 

4.6.2.1 Identify ways that goals affect one's life 

4.6.2.2 Set model personal goals 

4.6.2.3 List outcomes to be considered In goal setting 

4.6.2.4 Li^t exaiples of goal attainment 

4.6.3 Looic at alternatives. The student should be able to seek 
informatijn and examine alternatives in relation to decision 
making processes 

4.6.3.1 Define the meaning of alternatives 

4.6.3.2 List possible alternatives with respect to a personal 
goal 

4.6.3.3 Utilize cctipromises and alternatives 

4.6.3.4 List ways of seeking and finding information that 
devel ops a 1 tema ti ves 

4.6.4 Anticipate consequences. The student should be able to recog* 
nize different outcomes developing from decisions 

4.6.4.1 Define consequences" or outcomes 

4.6.4.2 List ways in which personal benavior produces con- 
sequences 

4.6.4.3 Describe the concept of maximum gain for minimum risk ^ 
4.6.3 Know where to find good advice. The student should recognize ^ 

when he/she needs outside advice, as well as be aware of where 
to find such advice 
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4.6.5.1 Identify situations in which one would need advice 

4.6.5.2 List available resources for resolving problems 

4.6.5.3 Describe the procedure for contacting appropriate per- 
sons for assistance 

4.6.5.4 List potential outcomes of seeking advice 

4.7 Communicating Adequately with Others 

4.7.1 Recognize emergency situations. The student should recognize 
the sound and meaning of emergency sounds such as sirens and 
f1re alarms^ as well as know the appropriate procedures at 
those times 

4.7.1.1 IJentify sights and sounds of emergency situations 

4.7.1.2 Identify appropriate authorities to contact in 
emergency situations 

4.7.1.3 Describe personal communications indicating emergency 
situations 

4.7.1.4 List personal responsibilities in emergency situations* 
e.g., how to report fires or accidents 

4.7.2 Read at the level needed for future cjoals. The student should 
be able to read at a 2.5 grade level as a minimum and be 
familiar with procedures for obtaining infbrmation from 
newspapers and directories 

4.7.2.1 Demonstrate the ability to read at a minimum level 

4.7.2.2 Describe common varieties of information available in 
his/her environment 

4.7.2.3 Read labels and directions 

4.7.2.4 Obtain information from newspapers 

4.7.2.5 Obtain information from telephone directories 

^.7.3 Write at the level needed for future goals. The student should 
exhibit writing and spelling skills adequate for social 
correspondence » job applications, telephone messages 

4.7.3.1 Write informational notes 

4.7.3.2 Complete job appMcations 

4.7.3.3 Write personal letters 

4.7.3.4 Take telephone messages 

^.7 A Speak adequately for understanding. The student should be able 
to make consonant and vowel sounds prcperly with adequate 
inflections and should be able to express his/her thougnts in 
complete sentences 

4.7.4.1 Participate in social conversations 

4.7.4.2 Demonstrate proficiency in basic language skills 

4.7.4.3 Demonstrate the ability to adjust voice to situations 

4.7.4.4 Demonstrate a vareity of verbal expressions 

4.7.5 Understand the subtleties of connuni cation. The student should 
be able to recognize commonalities in his/her communications 
to others and their communications to him/her 

4.7.5.1 Identify the nonverbal elements of communication 

4.7.5.2 Demonstrate verbal and nonveroal elements of communi* 
cation 

4.7.5.3 Identify verbal expressions that correspond to feelings 
-1.7.5.4 Identify verbal expressions that are inconsistent nith 

feelings 
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SELF-PLACEMENT SKILLS 



5.1 Search for a job 

5.1.1 The student should be able to utilize employment resources and 
follow through on job leads 

5.1.1.1 Identify the steps Involved 1n searching for a job 

5.1.1.2 Identify a potential job through employment resources 
e.g., employment service, newspaper 

5.1.1.3 Arrange a real or simulated job interview 

5.2 Apply for a job 

5.2.1 The student should be aware of appropriate job application 
procedures and practice these procedures 

5.2.1.1 Identify appropriate Job application procedures 

5.2.1.2 Collect personal data to be utilized for a job 
application 

5.2.1.3 Complete a real or simulated job application 

5.2.1.4 Apply for a real or simulated job, both in person 
and by telephone 

5.3 Interview for a job 

5.3.1 The student should be able to recognize and implement the 
coflinon job interview practices 
5.3^1.1 Obtain an interview 

5.3.1.2 Identify appropriate interview behaviors, e.g., dress 
appropriately 

5.3.1.3 Complete a real or simulated job interview 

5.3.1.4 Obtain transportation to and from the Interview 

3.4 Adjust to competitive standards 

5.4.1 The student should recognize his/her own limitations with 

regard to the requirements of a specific joo and should knew 
how to remediate his abilities 

3.4.1.1 Determine the level of personal abilities regarding 
an identified occupation 

5.4.1.2 Determine the minimum level of skill and oerformance 
required on an identified occupation 

5.4.1.3 Identify potential remedial activities which might 
be required by a specific occupation 

5.5 Maintain postschool occupational adjustment 

3.5.1 The student should know how to obtain further training to 
facilitate promotions or occupational change 

5.5.1.1 Identify potential problems to be encountered from 
the job 

5.5.1. 2 Identify potential methods for dealing witn these 
identified problems 

5.3.1.3 Identify resources for assistance if problems cannot 
be personally resolved 
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6.0 JOB 'RETENTION SKILLS ; |^ 

6.1 Follow directions. The student should be able to successfully implement j «<> 
instructions and complete a task as directed 

6.1.1 Perform a series of tasks in response to verbal instructions 

6.1.2 Perform a series of tasks in response to written instructions 

6.2 Work with others. The student should understand the need for coopera- 
tion and the be able to work cooperatively with others to achieve a 
coinmon goal 

6.2.1 Identify reasons for working with others, e.g., efficiency, 
need for more than one person to complete a particular task 

6.2.2 Recognize the importance of individual components in a 
cooperative effort 

6.2.3 Complete a task working with other persons 

6.3 Work at a satisfactory rate. The student should be able to work fast 
enough to maintain ccmpetitlvfi standards 
e.'^.l Perform at sat1sfacto»y rates on specific jobs 

6.3.2 Identify satisfactory rates required for specific jobs 

6.3.3 List reasons that a job must be performed at a certain rate 
of speud, s.g., production, quotas, deadlines 

^5.4 Accept supervision. The student should be aware of the responsibi- 
lities of supervisors and should be able to modify his/her work 
behavior in response to supervisory directives 

6.4.1 Complete a job following supervisory directives 

6.4.2 List the roles and responsibilities of supervisors 

6.4.3 Identify appropriate responses to supervisory instruction 

6.5 Recognize the importance of attendance and punctuality. The student 
should learn the importance of being on time, maintaining regular 
attendance on the job 

6.5.1 Identify reasons for good attendance and punctuality, e.g.. 
responsibility to employer, production quotas and deadlines 

5.5.2 Identify legitimate versus Illegitimate reasons for tardiness 
and absenteeism, e.g.. Illness versus oversleeping 

5.5.3 Identify appropriate actions to take if late or absent from . ^ 

job I 19 

I n 

6.7 Meet demands for quality work. The student should be able to under- 
stand and meet an acceptable standard of work 

6.7.1 Identify minimum quality standards for various jobs 

6.7.2 Identify reasons for quality standards, e.g., protect the 
consumer, function of the product 

6.7.3 Perform simulated work tasks at at least minimum quality 
standards 

5.3 Demonstrate occupational safety. The student should recognize basic ^ 
safety precautions for different types of jobs and practice these ^ 
precautions ^ 

5.3.1 Identify potential safety hazards on rhe job, e.g., slippery y 
floors, cluttered stairways, toxic cnt'cmicals , Tioving ^ j 
machinery 

5.3.2 Follow safety instructions 3n :he jot,e.q., wear rubber gloves, 
gpj^ protective goggles 
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6.8.3 Identify major reasons for practicing safety on the job, e.g., 
protection of self and others* maintaining production standards 

6.9 Demonstrate satisfactory balance and coordination. The student should 
be able to use his hands and arms in a coordinated fashion as well as 
maintaining body equilibrium while walking or climbing 

6.9.1 Demonstrate satisfactory balance and coordination on nonwork 
tasks» e.g., sports, recreation 

6.9.2 Demonstrate satisfactory balance and coordination on simulated 
work tasks 

6.9.3 Identify the relationship of balance and coordination to job 
performance 

6.9.4 Identify jobs which are realistic in terms of one's own 
physical capabilities 

6.9.5 Practice improvement in balance and coordination 

6.10 Demonstrate satisfactory manual dexterity. The student should be able 
ZQ use hands and fingers at a level commensurate with his/her occupa- 
tional interests 

5.10.1 Cetenmine personal level of dexterity in both work and nonwork 
tasks 

6.10.2 Identify occupations commensurate with determined dexterity 

6.10.3 Identify reasons for dexterity, e.g., appropriate use of tools 
and equipment 

6.10.^ Demonstrate adequate dexterity on work tasks appropriate to an 
identified occuaption 

6.11 Demonstrate satisfactory stamina and endurance. The student should be 
able to work for a full 3 hours without tiring excessively 

6.11.1 Perform satisfactorily for a predetermined simulated work task 
0.11.2 Identify jobs where endurance is critical, e.g., construction 

work, assembly 1 ine 
6.11.3 Identify the need for stamina on the job, e.g., to produce 

expected quotas 

5.12 Demonstrate satisfactory sensory discrimination. The stuaent should 
possess adequate sensory discrimination for an identifier occuoation 

6.12.1 Demonstrate size and shape discrimination 

6.12.2 Oemonstrati£ color discrimination, e.g., Ovorine Color Vision 
Test 

5.12.3 Identify the need for sensory discrimination on an identified 
job 

6.12.4 Demonstrate auditory discrimination 
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7.0 



ACADEMICS 

7.1 To attempt academic tasks assigned, with help if needed 

7.2 To accept instructor help on academic tasks 

7.3 To indicate short term memory for directions by proceeding without 
reminders 

7.4 To indicate short term memory for content by listening to story or 
presentation and respond with appropriate answers to questions 

7.5 To seek instructor assistance appropriately on academic tasks 

7.6 To agree to and complete academic testing 

7.7 To refrain from inappropriate behavior when asked by an instructor to 
correct errors on academic tasks 

7.8 To complete daily assignments 

7.9 To accept help from an instructor on group academic tasks 

7.10 To work independently on tasks for periods of 30-40 minutes 

7.11 To self-chart or log reading and/or math progress 
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COMPETENCIES AND OBJECTIVES 
FOR A 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

I N 

CARPENTRY 



Day» 6. F. ft Tucker* J. (1976). Maryland State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational -Technical Education 
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CARPENTRY PERFORflANCE AREAS 



1. P RE-CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 

1.1 Blueprint Reading 

1.2 Site Layout 

1.3 Transit Level and/or Builder's Level 

2. T OOLS AHD EQUIPMENT 

2*1 Hand Tools 
2.2 Power Tools 

3. FOOTING. FOUNDATION. AND CONCRETE FORMS 

3.1 Footing and Foundation Walls 

3.2 wall Forms 

3.3 Flat Slabs 

3.4 column. Beam, and Girder Forms 

3.5 Concrete Stairs 

4. FLOOR FRAMING 

4.1 Sill Plates 

4.2 Beams and Girders 

4.3 Joists 

4.4 Openings 

4.5 Briuging 

4.6 S ub- F loo r Ing 

5. WALL FRAMING 

5.1 Plates 

5.2 Studs 

5.3 Corners 

5.4 Partitions 

5.5 Sheathing 

5.6 Metal Stud Systems 

6. ROOF FRAMING 

e.i Roof Shapes and Nomenclature 

6.2 Common Uaftor 

6.3 Gable Fnd Framing 

6.4 nip and flip Jack Rafters 
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CARPENTRY PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



6.5 Valley and Valley Jack Rafters 

6.6 Dormer Framing 

6.7 Roof Sheathing 

6.8 Roof Joists 

6.9 Laminated Arches and Beams 

6.10 Truss Erection 

7. ROOFING 



Given the proper tools, materials and conditions, the student 
will be able to; 



1. PRE- CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 



7.1 Asphalt and Wood Shingles 

7.2 Built*Up Roofing 

7.3 Roof Drains and Stacks 

8. WOODEN AND METAL SCAFFOU>S 

8.1 Prefabricated Metal Scaffolds 

8.2 Pump Jack Scaffold 

. 8.3 Post and Ledger Scaffold 

9. EXTERIOR FINISH 

9.1 Cornice Work 

9.2 Window and Door Jambs 

9.3 Exterior Siding 

9.4 Gutters and Doimspouts 

10. INSULATION AND VAPOR BARRIERS 

10.1 Batt and Blanket Insulation 

10.2 Reflective Insulation 

10.3 Loose Fill Insulation 

10.4 Vapor Barriers 

10.5 Acoustical Insulation 

11. INTERIOR FINISH 

11*1 Interior Wall Coverings 
11.2 Plastic Laminates 
11*3 Hardwood Flooring 

11.4 Doors 

11.5 Molding and Trim 

11.6 Cabinet Installation 

11.7 Stair Construction 



1.1 Blueprint Reading 

1.1.1 Interpret and use lines, symbols, abbreviations, 
specifications and dimensions on working 
drawings which are necessary to execute 
carpentry tasks without consultation. 

1.2 Site Layout 

1.2.1 Locate information on working drawings, 
without consultation, to determine site 
layout . 

1.2.2 Lay off building lines and elevations « to 
accuracy, using tape and builder's level and/or 
transit. 

1.2.3 Place rough stakes at location of building 
corners measured from lot lines. 

1.2.4 Set batter board stakes at a uniform distance 
from building corners, avoiding interference 
with excavation operations. 

1.2.5 Establish elevations on batter board stakes in 
reference to datum point, with proper incremental 
adjustments. 

1.2.6 tiovel cross pieces for batter boards and fasten 
accurately with joint tight and rigid when 
nails are completely driven. 

1.2.7 l^y out and place lines on batter boards for 
final layout to within 1/8", 
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2.1.3.5 Miter box saw 

2.1.3.6 Hacksaw 

2.1.3.7 Wood chisels 

2.1.3.8 Hatchet 

2.1.3.9 Utility knife 



2.1.4 Smoothing tools 

2.1.4.1 Block plane 

2.1.4.2 Smooth plane 

2.1.4.3 Jack plane 

2.1.4.4 wood rasps and files 

2.1.4.5 Abrasive papers 



2.1.5 Boring tools 



2.1.5.1 Brace with auger and expansion bits 

2.1.5.2 Hand drill 



2.1.6 Holding tools 



2.1.6.1 Vises 

2.1.6.2 C-clamp 

2.1.6.3 Bar clamp 

2.1.6.4 Saw horse 



2.1.7 Assembling tools 



2.1.7.1 Curved claw hammer 

2.1.7.2 Straight claw hammer 

2.1.7.3 Stapler 

2. 1*7.4 Standard screwdriver 

2.1.7.5 Phillips screwdriver 

2.1.7.6 Ratchet screwdriver 

2.1.7.7 Adjustable wrench 

2.1.7.8 combination pliers 

2.1.7.9 Nail sets 



2.1.8 Wrecking tools 



2.1.8.1 Wrecking or pry bar 

2.1.8.2 Nail puller 

2.1.8.3 Sledge hammer 



2.1.9 Sharpening tools 
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1.3 Transit Level and/oc Builder's Level 

1.3.1 Set up transit and/or builder's level and 
adjust to level. 

1.3.2 Transfer an established elevation and/or 
increments thereof to a location In line or at 
angles to accuracy. 

1.3.3 Establish a square corner in reference to an 
established line to accuracy. 



2. TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 



2.1 Hand Tools 



The student will be able to safely use and maintain 
the following hand tools in performing carp<?ntry 
tasks: 



2.1.1 Measuring, layout and testing tools 



2.1.1.1 Folding rule 

2.1.1.2 Steel tape 

2.1.1.3 Combination square 

2.1.1.4 Framing square 

2.1.1.5 Dividers 

2.1.1.6 Sliding T-bcvel 

2.1.1.7 Scriber 

2.1.1.8 Butt gagtj 



2.1.2 Leveling tools 



2.1.2.1 Chalk line 

2.1.2.2 Plumb bob 

2.1.2.3 Spirit level 

2.1.2.4 Builder's level and/or transit level 



2.1.3 Cutting tools 



2.1.3.1 Crosscut handsaw 

2.1.3.2 Rip handsaw 

2.1.3.3 Coping saw 

2.1.3.4 Keyhole saw 
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2.1. 9.2 Files 

2. 1.9 .3 Hand grinder 

2.2 Power Tools 

The student will be able to safely operate and main- 
tain the following power tools in performing carpentry 
tasks: 

2 •2.1 Circu lar saw 
2.2.2 Radial arm saw 
2«2«3 Saber saw 

2.2.4 Electric hand drill 

2.2.5 Portable electric plane 

2.2.6 Power nailer 

2.2.7 Portable router 

2.2.8 Portable sander 

2.2.9 Electric plane 

2.2.10 power miter box 



3. FOOTING* FOUNDATION, AND CONCRETE FORMS 



3.1 Footing and Foundation Walls 

3.1.1 Locate information on working drawings to 
determine the placement of footing and 
foundation walls and/or established building 
lines without consultation. 

3.1.2 Check earth forms for squareness and structural 
soundness. 

3.1.3 Lay off and cut materials for footing and 
foundation wall forms to within 1/16". 

3.1.4 Assemble forms for strength and easy dis- 
assembly. 

3.1.5 Lay c 2 placement of forms to within 1/16", with 
corners square to 1/16 within a 6 '-8' -10' 
triangle. 

3.1.6 Place forms to layout marks to within 1/8". 
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3.1.7 Fasten forms for structural soundness at base. 

3.1.8 Straighten forms using string line and gage 
blocks to within 1/8 

3.1.9 Plumb forms using spirit level, transit, or 
plumb bob. 

3.1.10 Brace forms for structural soundness and to 
contain concrete pour. 

.2 Wall Forms 

3.2.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
wall forms. 

3.2.2 Lay off placement of wall forms to within 1/9", 
with corners square to within 1/8" in 6'-8'-10' 
triangle. 

3.2.3 Lay off and properly locate bucks, nailing 
blocks, cleanout pockets, and girder pockets. 

3.2.4 Erect outside forms in accordance with manu- 
facturer's specifications or, if site-built, 
according to structural soundness. 

3.2.5 Install strongbacks and walers with proper 
spacing and/or in accordance with manufacturer's 
specifications* 

3.2.6 Cut and fasten braces and stakes for structural 
soundness • 



3.2.7 Plumb and straighten wall forms to accuracy. 

3.2.8 Establish height of concrete pour using transit 
level or string line to within 1/8". 

3.2.9 Place inside forms in same manner as outside 
forms to within 1/8" accuracy throughout. 

3.2.10 Build and install bulkheads and keyways for 
structural soundness. 1 HP 
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3.3 Flat Slabs 

3. 3.1 Locate information on wrking drawings, without 
consultation^ to determine the placement of 
flat slabs. 

3.3.2 Lay off placement of on-grade and above-grade 
slab forms to within 1/8", with corners square 
to 1/8- within 6'-8'-10* triant,le. 

3.3.3 Erect shoring and forms in accordance with 
manufacturer's specifications or, if site-built, 
according to structural soundness. 

3.3.4 Install braces and stakes for structural sound- 
ness and concrete pour. 

3.3.5 Plunib and straighten slab forms to accuracy. 

3.3.6 Establish height of concrete pour using transit, 
builder's level, or string line to within 1/8**. 

3.4 column. Beam and Girder Forms 

3.4.1 Locate information on wrking drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
column, beam, and girder forms. 

3.4.2 Lay off placement of column, beam, and girder 
forms to within 1/8 

3.4.3 Assemble manufactured and/or site-built column, 
beam and girder forms with proper fasteners for 
strength and easy disassembly. 

3.4.4 Erect column, beam, and girder forms for 
structural soundness, proper location, and 
concrete pour. 

3.4.5 Install clamps, jacks, strongbacks and walers 
with proper spacing. 

3.4.6 Plumb and straighten column, beam, and girder 
forms to accuracy. 
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3.4.7 Establish height of concrete pour using 

transit, builder*s level, or string line to 
w.'thin 1/8". 

3.5 Concrete Stairs 

3.5.1 Locate information on working drawings, 
without consultation, to determine the 
placement of concrete stair forms. 

3.5.2 Design stair forms for structural sound- 
nesSf with provisions for railings or 
gates* correct tread and rise, and ease 
of dissassembly. 

3.5.3 Lay off and cut materials for stait 
forms to within l/S'*. 

3.5.4 Nail stair forms with joints tighc and 
rigid, with access for cement finishing, 
and for ease of disassembly. 

3.5.5 Erect stair forms to be plumb, structurally 
sound, and at correct height for the 
finished floor. 

FLOO R FRAMItM 
4.1 Sill Plates 

4.1.1 Check sill plate for straightnes^ by 
sighting down member to determine workable 
deflection. 

4.1.2 Locate information on working drawings, 
without consultation, to determine the 
placement of sill plate on foundation 
wall. 

4.1.3 Locate sill plate on foundation with chalk 
line or string line within 1/16" for every 
20* of length. 

4.1.4 Establish corner locations and check corners 
for squareness, using the 3-4-5 triangle 
method with a minimum of 6*-8'--10* for 
accuracy within 1/16". 
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4.1.5 Locate anchor bolt centers in relation to 
established lines, and transfer locations to 
sill plate within 1/16*'. 

4.1.6 Drill a plumb hole at bolt locations through 
sill plate to facilitate application of sill 
plate to foundation wall according to estab- 
lished line. 

4.1.7 Place sill plate on foundation wall in 
accordance with plans and local building codes. 
Secure to foundation, with voids filled 

and plate level within 1/8** for every 20* of 
length. 

•2 Beams and Qirders 

4.2.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the type and place- 
ment of beams and girders. 

4.2.2 check materials for built-up wood beams and 
girders by sighting down each member to 
determine workable deflection. 

4.2.3 Lay off and cut materials for beams and girders 
to length within l/S" accuracy. 

4.2.4 Fabricate built-up wood beams and girders with 
proper size and number of fasteners to provide 
structural soundness. 

4.2.5 Attach beams aid girders to bearing points 
providing a plumb and level location. 

4.2.6 Install ledgetd to beams and girders with 
proper fasteners to provide structurally sound 
bearing for joists. 

3 Joists 

4.3.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the layout of floor 
framing members. 
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4.1»2 Check placement of girders and posts for 
location and ensure accurate level and 
plumb position withJn 1/16**- 

4.3.3 Select materials for stringer and header 
joists by sighting down each member to 
determine workable deflection. 

4.3.4 Lay off and cut stringer and header joists 
to required length within 1/15**. 

4.3.5 Nail stringer and header joists into place 
with face ^nd toe nailing in accordance with 
structural requirements. Hold members to 
within 1/16" cf mark with joint tight and 
rigid when nails are completely driven. 

4.3.6 Lay off, without cumulative errors, the 
placement of regular joists at correct 
spacing to accommodate plywood centers. 

4.3.7 Lay off and cut regular joists to length 
within 1/16*' accuracy. 

4.3.8 Place regular joists in position with 
crown up and knots at top where possible. 

4.3.9 Nail regular joists into place in accord- 
ance with structural requirements. Hold 
members to within 1/16** of mark, with 
joint tight and rigid when nails are 
completely driven. 

4 Openings 

4.4»1 Locate information on working drawings, 
without con'iultaticn, to determine the 
layout of framing members for a floor 
opening. 

4.4*2 Lay out floor openings in a way that 
provides end nailing for strength and 
case of assembly. 

4.4.3 Lay off and cut framing members for a 

floor opening to within 1/16** accuracy. 
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4.4.4 Nail the framing members of a floor opening in 
the proper sequence emd location to within 
1/16", with the Joint tight and rigid when nails 
are completely driven. 



4.5 Bridging 



4.5.1 Install bridging in accordance with local 
building codes. 



4.5.2 Use a framing square to determine the angle for 
end c*its and lengf-.h of bridging, and transfer 
information to bri ^ging material to provide a 
tight and rigid joint. 

4.5.3 Cut bridging material to length within 1/16" 
accuracy. 

4.5.4 Install bridging with lower end left loose until 
after installation of sub-f looking, settling 

of floor and shrinkage of joists has occurred. Then 
nail in proper location to prevent splitting 
oridging material. 

4.6 Sub -Flooring 

4.6 Place end joints of sub-flooring so that adjacent 
rows do not ha^-e end joints on same joists or 
between joists. 

4.6.2 Measure for placerent of first row of sheet 
material sub-flooring to within 1/16**. 

4.6.3 Strike chalk line accurately to established 
mark. 

4.6.4 Place sub-flooring so that the face grain runs 
perpendicular to the direction of the framing 
members. 

4.6.5 Place sub-flooring to chalk lin<> with proper 
edo© and end spacing in accordance with loca- 
tion, use, and atmospheric conditions* 
Stag9ered joints as required. 



4.6.6 Fasten sub-flooring by starting in the corner 
and partially securing the first and then all 
remaining pieces until all are completely 
placed. Return and complete fastening with 
proper size and location of nails or staples. 

4.6.7 Modify sub-flooring for nppnings with layout 
and cut to accuracy within 1/16". 



WALL FRAMING 



5.1 Plates 



5.1.1 Locate information on working drawings to 
determine the layout of wail frame. 

5.1.2 Lay off top and bottom plates simultaneously, 
properly locating door and window openings, and 
with stud spacing to fit a 4* x 8* wall sheet, 
complete without unnecessary cutting with 
accuracy throughout to within 1/16". 

5.1.3 Cut top and bottom plates to length within 1/16-. 
5.2 Studs 

5.2.1 Lay off placement of story pole to include 
studs, stringers, cripples, sills, and headers 
heights to within 1/16". 

5.2.2 Lay off placement of headers and sills to 
length within 1/16". 

5.2.3 Lay off and cut headers and sills to length in 
accordance with story pole to within 1/16" 
accuracy. 

5.2.4 Nail studs into place holding member to within 
1/16" of mark with joints tight and rigid when 
nails are completely driven. 
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5.2.5 Erect stud walls in proper sequence. Brace for 
squareness, plumb, align, and fasten into 
position to provide structural soundness and 
proper placement to receive the ensuing applica* 
tions. 

5.3 Corners 

5.3.1 Install corner post for load bearing walls 
utilizing three studs and blocking to provide 
an interior nailing surface. 

5.3.2 Install corner post with only two studs using 
cleats or metal clips for interior finish 
material. 

5.3.3 Install double top plates, with overlap at 
corners for structural soundness, and corner 
squareness within 1/16** %4ien gaged with a 
framing square. 

5.4 Partitions 

Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
interior partitions. 

Lay off and cut to within 1/16** accuracy the 
backing blocks, or two studs as backing^ to pro- 
vide structural soundness and support for 
interior finish. 

Mail backing blocks or two studs as backing with 
face and toe nailing. Hold member to within 
1/16*' of mark with joint tight and rigid when 
nails are completely driven. 

Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the layout of partition 
frame. 

Lay off top and bottom plates simultaneously, 
properly locating openings in partition and with 
stud spacing to fit 4' x 8' wall sheets. 
Complete without unnecessary cutting with 
accuracy throughout to 1/16". 



5.4.1 



5.4.2 



5.4.3 



5.4.4 



5.4.5 
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5.4.6 Cut top and bottom plates to length within 
1/16". 

5.4.7 Lay off story pole to include studs, cripples, 
sills, and headers heights within 1/16". 

5.4.8 Lay off partition sills and headers to length 
to within 1/16" . 

5.4.9 Lay off and cut members to length in accordance 
with story pole within 1/16" . 

5.4.10 Nail partition studs into place, holding member 
to within 1/16" of mark, with joints tight and 
rigid when nails are completely driven. 

5.4.11 Erect partitions in proper sequence. Brace for 
squareness, plumb, align, and fasten into 
position to provide structural soundness and 
proper placement. 



5.5 Sheathing 

5.5.1 Measure and strike chalk line for placement of 
initial row of sheet material to within 1/16**. 

5.5.2 Place panels to chalk line vith proper edge and 
end spacing in accordance with location, use, 
and atmospheric conditions. Stagger joints as 
required. 

5.5.3 Kail panels partially secure until all are 
placed, then return and completely fasten. 

5.5.4 Modify panels for openings with layout and cut 
to accuracy within 1/16**. 

5.6 Metal Stud Systems 

5.6.1 Follow similar layout practices as with non- 
load bearing partitions, utilizing channel type 
studs and runners in accordance with manu- 
facturer's specifications. 
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5.6 .2 Lay out and cut metal studs and runners to pro- 
vide joints free from vibration, movement, and 
twist on impact. 

5.6.3 Install wood backing and headers in metal stud 
partition for structural soundness. 



6. ROOF FRAMING 



6.1 Roof Shapes and Nomenclature 

6.1.1 Locate information on %rorking drawings, without 
consultation, to determine types, unit measure- 
ments, ties or braces, and placement of roof 
framing members. 



6.2 Comnon Rafter 



6.2.1 Determine common rafter length using tables, 
a framing square r or by any other accepted 
practice. Lay off to within 1/16*. 



6.2.2 Lay off ridge board and plate for placement of 
common rafter, with rafter spacing to fit 4' x 
8' roof sheathing. Complete without unnecessary 
cutting with accuracy throughout to within 1/16". 

6.2.3 Lay off and cut common rafter for ridge, seat 
and projection cuts to within 1/16**. 



6.2.4 Using face and toe nailing# nail common rafter 
into position in accordance with structural 
requirements • Hold rafter to within 
1/16 of mark with joint tight and rigid when 
nails are completely driven. 



6.3 Gable End Framing 



6.3.1 Locate information on wrking drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the layout of the 
gable end frame. 



6.3.2 

lib 



Lay off conrnon differences In length and angle 
cuts for gable studa to within 1/16". 
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6.3.3 i^ay off rafter and plate to receive gable studs, 
with stud spacing to fit a 4* x 6* wall sheet. 
Complete without unnecessary cutting with 
accuracy throughout to 1/16**. 

6.3.4 Cut aable studs to within 1/16** • 

6.3.5 Nail gable stud into position in accordance with 
structural requirements. Hold stud to within 
1/16** of mark with joint tight and rigid when 
nails are completely driven. 

Hip and Hip Jack Rafters 

6.4.1 Determine hip fter length to within 1/16** 
using tables, a framing square, or by any 
other accepted method. 

6.4.2 Lay off and cut hip rafters at ridge, seat and 
projection to within 1/16". 

6.4.3 Lay off plates, ridge, and hip rafter for 
placement of hip and hip jacks to fit 4* x 8' 
roof sheathing. Complete without unnecessary 
cutting to within 1/16**. 

6.4.4 Determine hip jack length and difference in 
length for successive jacks using tables, 
framing square, or by any other method. Lay 
out to within 1/16*. 

6.4.5 Lay off and cut for hip jack at ridge seat 
and projection to within 1/8**. 

6.4.6 Nail hip and jack rafters into place with face 
and toe nailing in accordance with structural 
requirements. Hold rafters to within 1/16** of 
mark with joint tight and rigid when nails are 
completely driven. 

valley and Valley Jack Rafters 

Same objectives as 6.4.1 through 6.4.6, changing *'hip** 
or **hip jack" to read **valley*' or "valley jack." 
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6.6 Dormer Framing 

6.6 •! Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to det«::rmine the layout of roof 
framing members for a dormer opening* 

6.6.2 Lay off rafters and headers in an order that 
provides end nailing for strength and ease of 
assembly. 

6 •6.3 Cut rafters and headers to required length 
within 1/16**. 

6.6.4 Nail the framing members for dormer opening in 
proper sequence to within 1/16* of mark, with 
joint tight and rigid %rhen nails are completely 
driven. 

6 .6 .5 Locate information on working drawings, 
without consultation, to determine the placement 
of dormer wall frame. 

6*6.6 Lay off studs, stringers, cripples, sills and 
headers to within 1/16**. 

6.6.7 Cut dormer wall framing members to length to 
within 1/16 

6.6.8 Nail dormer wall frame into place holding member 
to within 1/16" of mark, with joint tight and 
rigid when rails are completely driven. 

6.6.9 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the types, unit 
measurement, and placement of dormer roof 
framing members. 

6.6.10 Determine dormer rafter length to within 1/16" 
using tables, a framing square, or by any other 
method . 

6.6.11 Lay off and cut dormer rafter for cuts at ridge 
seat and projection to within 1/8**. 
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6.6.12 Nail dormer rafter into pl&ce in accordance 
with structural requirements. Hold rafter 
to within 1/16" of mark with joint tight and 
rigid when nails are completely driven. 
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5.7 Roof Sheathing 

See objectives in 5.5.1 through 5.5.4. 

3.8 Roof Joists • 

6.8.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of roof 
joists . 

6.8.2 Without consultation, select lumber for roof 
joists for structural soundness with the 
additional load of roofing material* snow and 
live loads as per specifications. 

6.8.3 Lay off and cut roof joists to length, with 
taper for drainage, to accuracy within 1/16''. 

6.8.4 Lay off roof stub joists and diagonal joists to 
within 1/16 ••. Keep the first stub joist as far 
from the corner as is the last regular roof 
joist. 

6.8.5 Cut roof stub and diagonal joists to within 
1/16". 

6.8.6 Lay off plates to receive roof joists and roof 
decking. 

6.8.7 Nail stub, diagonal, and regular roof joists 
into place to within 1/16- accuracy, with joint 
tight and rigid when nails are completely 
driven. 

6.8.8 Select proper stock for joist blocking. 

6.8.9 Lay off blocking material to fit joist opening 
to within 1/16", and to provide nailing surface 
for soffit. 

6.8.10 Cut blocking material to within 1/16". 

6.8.11 Nail blocking material into place to within 
1/16** of mark, with joint tight and rigid when 
nails are completely driven. 
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6.9 Laminated Arches and Beans 

6.9.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
arches and/or beams. 

6.9.2 Square, plumb, and level anchoring devices for 
arches and/or beans bearing. 

6.9.3 Lay off arches and beams to length and anchor- 
ing to accuracy within 1/32". 

6.9.4 Cut arches and/or beams to within 1/32**. 

6.9.5 Drill a plumb and square hole at bolt locations 
to facilitate anchoring of arches and/or beams* 

6.9.6 Place arches and/or beams in accordance with 
plans. Secure bearing surfaces and bolts with 
temporary bracing. 

6.10 Truss Erection 

6.10.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
trusses. 

6.10.2 Without cumulative error, lay off wall 
plates for truss placement to accommodate 
plywood centers on truss centers. 

6.10.3 Lay off trusses to provide aligtvnent on bearing 
walls or establish string line to within 1/16". 

6.10.4 Place trusses on walls, upside down, to 
accommodate efficient erection. 

6.10.5 Swing up, align^ temporarily brace, and fasten 
trusses with face and/or .toe nailing. Hold 
members to within 1/16 " of mark with joint tight 
and rigid when nails are completely driven. 
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ROOFING 



7.1 Asphalt and Wood Shingles 

7.1.1 Locate information on working drawingsi without 
consultation, to detexmine materials and/or 
manufacturer's specifications for shingle 
installation. 

7.1.2 Establish chalk lines for felt paper placement 
with eave and lap spacing to within 1/4" for 
every 40' . 

7.1.3 Place felt paper to established chalk line 
with surface clean and layers flush. 

7.1.4 Nail felt paper with proper nails and adequate 
placement to ensure waterproof under layment. 

7.1.5 Measure for and strike chalk line for shingles 
to within 1/8" for horizontal or vertical lines. 
Allow for proper spacing and increase as valley 
descends for open valley layout. 

7.1.6 Lay shingles using corrosion and rust resistant 
nails. Locate according to manufacturer's 
specifications. 

7.1.7 Lay shingles with proper staggering and exposure 
in accordance with manufacturer's specifications. 

7.1.8 Lay shingles with 1/4 *• to a/B" overhang at rake. 

7.1.9 Lay shingles with first course doubled and with 
lower course upside down. Shingles should 
sufficiently project beyond roof overhang to 
prevent water from entering eave treatment. 

7.1.10 Cut shingles to form open or closed valley to 
prevent water "syphon" effect. 

7.1.11 Lay shingles at hip or ridge with alternative 
lap, blind nailing, and flashing In accordance 
with manufacturer's specifications. 
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7.2 Built-Up Roofing 

7 •2.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the type and place- 
ment of built-up roofing. 

7.2.2 Lay a 1/3 sheet of felt, starting at the lowest 
or drain point of the roof, by nailing or 
sprinkle-mopping . 

7.2.3 Solid mop the 1/3 sheet and embed the remaining 
2/3 sheet. 

7.2.4 Solid mop the 2/3 sheet and embed a full sheet. 

7.2.5 Proceed up the incline, lapping each sheet with 
exposure required for number of plies. 

7.2.6 Apply hot asphalt and spread gravel avoiding low 
spots and ''double rock" hips and ridges. 

7.2.7 Apply capsheet to roof slopes in accordance with 
built-up roof specifications. 

7.2.8 Fold inside corner for capsheet or place 
chamfer in such a way that edges do not impede 
the normal flow of water. Seal the entire 
assembly with flashing compound, providing for a 
watertight surface. 

7.3 Roof Drain and Stacks 

7*3.1 without consultation, locate Information on 

working drawings and/or manufacturer's speci- 
fications for installing roof drain cud/or stacks. 

7.3.2 Install roof drain in accordance with manu- 
facturer's specifications. 

7.3.3 Place flashing for roof stacks in accordance 
with manufacturer's specif ica'v ions. 
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8. WOODEN AND METAL SCAFFOLDS 



8.1 Prefabricated Metal Scaffolds 

8.1.1 Assemble and safely use prefabricated metal 
scaffolds according to manufacturer's 
specifications. 

8.2 Pump Jack Scaffold 

8.2.1 Assemble and safely use a pump jack scaffold 
according to manufacturer's specifications, 

8.3 Post and Ledger Scaffold 

8.3,1 Construct and safely use a 2 x 4 post and 
ledger scaffold. 



9. EXTERIOR FINISH 



9.1 Cornice Work 

9.1.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, for placement of cornice. 

9.1.2 Establish string line to determine alignment 
of rafter ends to within 1/8- . 

9.1.3 Cut rafter ends as required by aligning 
procedure to within 1/16**. 

9.1.4 Measure end rafters to same height. Establish 
chalk line on rafter ends for placement of 
fascia to within 1/16-. 

9.1.5 Lay off fa«cia boards to length with joints 
smooth and on bearing points to within 1/16", 

9.1.6 Cut fascia using miter or butt cuts to within 
1/16". 
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9.1.7 Nail fascia to rafter ends with joint tight, 
rigid, and aligned when nails are completely 
driven. 

9.1.8 Lay off materials for box cornice with soffit 
vents to within l/lS". 

9.1.9 Cut box cornice materials to within 1/16". 

9.1.10 Nail box cornice materials with joints sealed 
tight and rigid when nails are completely 
driven. 

9.2 window and Door Jambs 

9.2.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, for the placement of windows 

and doors. 

9.2.2 Lay off manufactured jambs as necessary for 
openings to within 1/16". 

9.2.3 Cut jaiiib to within 1/16". 

9.2.4 Install jamb assembly at correct height and 
tocati'-n to within 1/16". 

9.2.5 Place shims behind hinges. Strike plate for 
doors, and at mid-point of sill and top for 
windows . 

9.2.6 Level and plumb Jambs to accuracy. 

9.2.7 Mail jambs into position with joint tight and 
rigid when nails are completely driven. Drive 
nails at angle to avoid pull-out. 

9.3 Exterior Siding 

9.3.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
exterior siding. 

Lay off and cut exterior siding for appropriate 
lay, openings, and edge treatment to within 
1/16". 
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9.3.3 Nail exterior siding plumb and level, with joint 
tight and rigid when nails are completely driven. 

9.3.4 Apply corner treatment to exteriox siding in 
accordance with manufacturer's specifications. 

9.4 Gutters and Downspouts 



9.4.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
gutters and downspouts. 

9.4.2 Using the chalk line, lay off fascia to receive 
gutter for proper amount of fall. 

9.4.3 Nail gutter in place with joints sealed, tighh 
and rigid, and end capped when nails are 
completely driven. 

9.4.4 Install downspouts at proper location with 
joints sealed and secure, and with strap tight 
and rigid to wall. 



INSULATION AND VAPOR BARRI ERS 



10.1 Batt and Blanket Insulation 

10.1.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of batt 
and blanket insulation. 

10.1.2 Cut batt and blanket slightly larger than the 
space to be insulated. 

^0.1.3 Staple batt and blanket to the sid^s of studs, 
plates, and joists to prevent air circulation. 

10.2 Reflective Insulation 

10.2.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
reflective insulation. 
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10.2.2 Install reflective insulation with minimum of 
3/4** air space in walls and 1-1/2** minimum in 
floors and ceilings. 

10.3 Loose Fill Insulation 

10. 3*1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, for the placement of loose fill 
insulation. 

10.3.2 Level loose fill insulation to proper depth 
with leveling board pulled across a pair of 
joists to achieve consistent thickness. 

10.4 Vapor Barriers 

10.4.1 Locate information on working drawings # without 

consultation, for the placement of vapor barriers. 



10.4.2 Place vapor barriers in wall, floor, or ceiling 
on warm side of insulation or space with 
minimum of 3" lap. 

10.4.3 Place vapor barrier on the ground with minimum 
lap of 6**. 

10.5 Acoustical Insulation 

10.5.1 Locate information on working drawings* without 
consultation, for the placement of acoustical 
insulation* 

10.5.2 Install acoustical insulation in accordance 
with manufacturer's specifications to maintain 
sound reduction throughout. 



11. lOTERIOR FINISH 



11.1 Interior Wall coverings 

11.1.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, for the placement of interior wall 
coverings * 
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11.1.2 Check alignment of walls and straighten as 
required without damaging struccural soundness. 

11.1.3 Place first corner piece in plumb position. 

11.1.4 Scribe inside corner as required to match 
irregularities. 

11.2.5 Lay off and cut for openings and outside corner 
to within 1/16-. 

11.2.6 Fasten wall covering in*-o position with naixs 
or glue without damaging material. Work in 
accordance with manufacturer's specifications 
or local practices. 

11.2 Plastic Laminates 

11.2.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, for the placement of plastic 
laminates. 

11.2.2 Fabricate base to receive plastic laminate 
with surface smooth, joints tight, and nails 
flush. 

11.2.3 Lay off self edge and top laminate to fit base, 
with adequate amount for trimming edges. 

11.2.4 Cut plastic laminate to mark without damage to 
material. 

11.2.5 Check fit of laminate to base for squareness 
and length. 

11.2.6 Apply contact cement to base and bark of 
laminate to provide uniform surface contact. 

11.2.7 Place laminate on base squarely with cement 
set, and roll surface for uniform contact. 

11.2.8 Trim laminate to provide smooth edge and neat 
appearance. 
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11.3 Hardwood Flooring 

11. 3.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, for the placement of hardwood 
flooring. 

11 3.2 Measure and strike line for laying row with 
proper clearance from %#all. 

11.3*3 Measure and cut end pieces to within 1/8**. 

11.3.4 Place flooring pieces, staggering end joints 
no closer than 6** to adjacent row. 

11.3.5 Nail flooring with joints tight and rigid. Use 
nail set for end pieces without damage to 
floor. 

11.4 Doors 

11.4.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, for the placement of doors. 

11.4.2 Determine dimensions of openings to within 
1/32 

V 

11.4.3 Lay off door to size to within 1/32*, with 
proper clearances on all sides. 

11.4.4 Cut door to within 1/32** with bevel on lock 
side. 

11.4.5 Lay off for hinges and lock set to within 1/16* 
with proper position and clearance. 

11.4.6 Make cuts for hinges and lock set layout to 
within 1/32 

11.4.7 Install hardware and hang door in place with 
proper clearances* 



11.5 Molding and Trif* 

11.5.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, to determine the placement of 
molding and trim. 

11.5.2 Lay off straight run trim to overall length to 
within 1/16**, with intermediate joints at 
support points. 

11.5.3 Cut trim to length within 1/32** with miter cut. 

11.5.4 Nail trim into supporting structure with nails 
properly set so as not to damage trim. 

11.5.5 Lay off and cut trim for inside corner to within 
1/32 

11.5.6 Lay off and cut trim for outside corner to 
within 1/32". 

11.6 Cabinet Installation 

11.6.1 Locate information on working drawings* without 
consultation, for the placement of cabinets. 

11.6.2 Place cabinet into correct location within 
1/16**, level and plumb accurately, and scribe 
as required. 

11.6.3 Cut to scribe as required within 1/32**. 

11.6.4 Fasten cabinet into position for structural 
soundness. 

11.7 Stair Construction 

11.7.1 Locate information on working drawings, without 
consultation, for the placement of stairs. 
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11«7«2 Determine distance between floors to within 
1/16 ^ 

11«7«3 Using roath or step-off method, determine riser 

and tread dimensions to equal dimensions throughout. 



11. 7.4 Determine modifications necessary at top and 
bottom of stringer to maintain uniform riser 
heights to within l/lS". 

11.7.5 Select stringer stock for structural soundness 
and proper dimension* 

11*7.6 Lay off stringer for riser, tread, and end cuts 
using framing square to within 1/16 

11*7«7 Cut stringer for riser, tread, and end cuts to 
within 1/16 

11*7.8 Fasten, level, and plumb stringer into place* 
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/ 0 r 



Job llimiinK 



WorWnH In Stores 



QcnrrM Office M>'nth 



specialized Office Jobn 



Sendee Jnlw 



m (9 

working wlih Ymir Honan 
Oovcrnmctil John 



• Kill! (>^. 
Research Skills on the Job 



Hfl|»-W,inif<l A(fs 
In MfSfKHisr in Acts 
l ornis /Mkmii Ncmi 
IIh- hM( rvk-u 

|)iik(T\' ShK'h rk-rk 
<:nshkr 

IliiKKvmc Suwr Siilrs Ck rk 
Ai ihe cirofKfs 

Tlir S;iks|K rsnii T«ikr«; iIk- CK tlH 
Rf'Vlew 

Flic Ck tk . . . 
MoHn}(>fn Cirrk 

f Mlk-c Kk'sst nger . ... 
Revk'w 

CopN'Inrt Mathlnr <JiK.*riiior 
T>-|ilsi 

Sf 1 renin* 

Ch*nill<*ur . . 
fins Siiiikm Aiirntfeini 
KiwkI St'^NTr 
^kHiH* lk>alili Akie 

Trn\*rl AjirnI 

f HI Biimff NkTlwik 
GWTWnt xv<>rlM*r 
AUlo Mcclwwik 
BliUrkr 

AppllantT Rciwlrrr 
Rcvk'w 

TlK- Prwiiil Srt\k-f* Worker 
Atinctl S<*rv k cs . . 

The Inkirmnilon Exp<*ri 
TN* nrrllttlrtct 
Thi' Pnlkt* 0«k <*r , 

ni'vk*\% 

>•!; rw«?rsurh 
The >>bfi< Uirr 

\VtK> \v<ifk«; kw WlwMiP 
RfNii-w 
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Cf rnifxirlng nnd ConimsiInK 

Y(Hi tMWV ail kkui t^t >fHir skills and Inirrrsis. Ycki ihliik 
HJ know vvlvii I>1H' fit work y<Mi wiKikl like m do. Now 
Ms lliiH- in k^l ihc ne\vs|Ki|HT ck> snnu' work lor ytni 



Skills 

ntsKikirt iHf ciJissHM I Is 
Cmiifinrtna «"wnl oinir;isiki« 
ill -Mils 

Words 
to Know 

A|ipt Aiipolnimcni ~ ihw 

to nicii 

Cxp Expcf Icncrcl - did 
Ihc fMifnr Hildirloic 

Pfcfd Preferred - wnnicd 

•«cl ndlnWc - c«m he 



irusH!d 
Siilnry - ptiv 



Temp TcmiJornry - 



ll(»w ti> lt(*»d 

I lcl|>' Wnnicd Ads 

m itic t liissHk-d siTiton of Hx- 

iK-7V!<|»m»er. iKls kif simfcir 

kkids III wtnk ore usually 

ftrm^H-d hitfcrticr. For cxunn*'. 

VfiuH imd ads Hsird wnkf head 

ii^ Hke -Sak^' or t:tertair Of 

-Klcrhiiiik: • Alter yoii Mod Hit 

hraillint ymm» micrcsicd kv 

kxA oi Ihc od» Hsird. 

Ad!i UM* nlilifevtailons or 
sfKirtfUt'dkMinsol words Use 
conicxi ckrs m ihe same ad lo 
flgivf nut the mcankigol an 
nlilirfvfc>ird word 




S:im|»l(* Waiil Art 



MECHANIC 17SMt 

Trainee 

No exp nec. We'M Utin you 
to reptfr nationally known 
tK«ndt of typewrllert. 

Good fringe b«nefltt. 

* dental pt0n 
•major madkaf 
*paid vaeathns 
*fr90 uniforms 

Mech»nk:al tplltiKto profd. 



Can for sppt if ter 10 a.m. 
555-3715 



PROOFREADER 
What \voukf yoo be pakt eoch 



In twf) wfKfls. wilir tlx* klntl of 
wYKk ycHi w«hjW «fc> 



Frln^H* Ix'n^'flis inv the exir»*s 
yoii «t i. such as |Kikl x-.it aikHis 

Do yoii hww M> |WV kif iml 
Irmiis Hi tliis fdtyf 



They prefer ihai xtxi tinx'r some 
notural tnk»m ki workk^tf wkh 
ninctilnes r^o yon HUnk \ ou do? 



How woiikl ytHi afif jK'? 
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CcunpHrr mid ConiniM 
When kxAIn^ ihroof*h rt»e rins 
sIfkxJ sertkm. Nfni nwv conn- 
across inorr ihan orx- nd kx ilir 
samekkxiof wfwK Cnrefolly 
rend ihe hilormmkin ki each ikI 
Then see liow the sakirk-s. 
ho^ws. bci>elHs. etc.. ore aUke 
Sec how ihey arc dHlcreoi 



SECRETARY/$190 

Typing 50 wpm 
t yearexp 

U*sof ioofnk)r 
wtvxnccfwnl 

T«iO'W«ek v«c«llo^ 
Emc benclHs 
C«n kir kile«v)«w 
999 ^^^^ 



SECRETARY/$210 



MIn 3 years 
wcr»l«Hal exp 

Neat and accurate 
typkicskHh604 wpm 

Steno prel'd (niI not 
re(|uked. Good pkorw 
mannef a mutt 

SeiMl iflMiM la laMi Ca^ 

MOMIakiSt 



Job A 



Job D 



Im^ Wrtie your tifiswcrs on ilir Hn«\s 

0. ki ilw nvo wnni ;k1s jihoNe. wfik^h H»l> pax-s inrire? 

How OKirh rocm'7 



b. wi»*ch Job |ir»xol«;< s ilwi \ oil ciin «ri jilx ml? 

c. l-or x\1ik-h M> ^^'*'l y*"* »« kfilione7 

d. How n»uch nxjre exix^rk-ixe Is nee<k?d lo fti i )<il> D llvio k»h A? 



e. For whkh |f)b wrnikl H be hel|>fiil io know sicno |slxmhi»n«l 
wrtikiR)? 





fMiachctk fy)nrxi 
IO ilir hf'Si answer. 

a. lf>;»|i|»K f«)r|ohA voit 

SlMKlkllk«<t 

□ wrlie kw Jwiinn^^M*^*'"'- 

□ trkiilMMK^ 

□ 1 rxiK- In kw mi hwr\ lew 

h, loJUH^Iv lor|nl)H. \HHJ 
slMMiklfk«;t 

□ write ;ik-lier 

O t»li<>iir IlKM finnMnv 

□ M'lKHnxn^ir resiinx' 

c, lkiwrkutw k»l>'5*««»»l>i^"*^ 
lk»w nrrMlKnrtflKr? 

O I l« v i^w ilH- H,inx- s.il;uk s 

□ ||k'VlNMhhit\(*M(MN| 
iM'tMilts 

□ llHvlNtihrf-rtiiirf im-vkwis 
r'\|H*rh'H< r 
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I Len OBrlens Idler Is an ans%i'cr lo Mils ad. Si^ipose 
^JtKi warn lo aijplv lor Ihe same Jdj FIrsi. answer ihc 
quesikKis below. Then wilie or lypc your own business 
leiier on a se|>ar3ie piece of paper 

Wlvn Is \txjr corfi|Tlric JKlilfrss? 



CHILD-CARE 
WORKER 

Stmt ptff 4. Coftdchwcts 
f•^|fMlH.IVHtfMh9PltD^^ 
t«t.P.0.eei99.hieblf.C«l- 
•radt 91009 



b. \vt n nrr you wTltlnfl this Icitrt? 

c. To wlKwn should N'oi. adrlrcss rtic IcHrr"* IocIikIc ihr name mirt mMrcs«; 



ft, I low sIXHikI \ m I writf ' the rtrcrth^rt^ 

f. \vti\' mc \f~ J \\tltlotf'> Wrlio ihr first senicnrr o» yoi» letter 



f. Wlwt clii^Mirt win vmi itse'^ How will \'<>u wrtie h'> 



VVhai ln(orniaik)ii 
shKKJkl you pui on ihe 
enx^^lofie? Wrlie ilw rtiurn 
address and ihe address 
on ihls envelofie. 
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Wrlilnft n Baslncss Leiier 

A liel|>-wamed ad does noi always lell you all ihc Cacis 
alKHtt n Job. Somcilmes. ihe only way lo learn more 
alKHii Ihe job Is lo wrlie Cor a personal Iniervlew. Your 
leiicr couki open or close the dor>r lo a job. The door Is 
more likely lo open If you know Ik>w lo wrlie a correci 
business leuer 

Tips 



Skills 

Nk'nithlMft tlH* |».ifts of .1 
IjiisliK-ss h-tifi 

Wfhlf)^t<);H1>l^ t<»r.)|f)l» 

Words 
to Know 

Btislncss Iciirr - n ktrmnl 
niessojH* wtMten to n CfKfif vwiv 
or sofiieooe wtw> wofks lor a 
companv 

Interview — a ineetNirt whkl* 
wvo or more |K*«nile Irnm itKKe 
aboot each oilirr 

Supervisor - ilw- |x rsr>o to 
wlwwn a worker r<^i ^ ~ 



for Writing a Business Lellcr. 



irKturkr nil of the se%'en parts sh(wvn In ten OBikrns letter 

A Yoi» return iKklress with ^H) 
code 
Imte 

^ mskle wJrlress IkiH mwne 

mxl address ol ihe ix-rson or 

lirm vou ••HT wrliiofl to. 

foHowed liv n (knjMe spncel 
D tireeimrt foWown J b\* n cnlon 

(M \ou knoNv tlie persons 

nmnc use Or ' — : M rKit. 

tisef>i'rif5W/ .) I 
r Ttie bfwV or content of ilie 

ktter 

F A hrki «ikI Irxmal ck )Sln« 

frilkiwed In* a ctmmvi 
n Your tx^ieci or |KJr>ief J rwix* 

and \*ot» sirtnoture above It 



1722 Ruuell Clrole 
Colortdo SprlJigi 
Colorado 80018 
(b) May 20. 1082 



® 



IClM \t Dalion 
PO Box 00 

Putblo. Cotorado 61000 
Dear UlM 04«ton. 



® 



• YfH» ktter sh<Hikl lie polMe. 
cle;ir. nfKlto tiK* |)okii 



• YiMtr kMter shoiikllK- < k an 
aiMliv ni All wfwds •Uw^okllM- 
siM-Hf-df orrff tK 



In answer to jour advartlMiDenl tor a child -care 
worker In last Oundaya Wtwatlma . I wouJd Idta to apply 
for ttit poaltton. 1 am ISjaara oM and about to graduate 
from Bradley High SqIiooI. 

At present, I am working part-Umr at thr. Bradley 
ChlM CareCenUr.Mywpenrlsorther'la <n Betty 
Jaekaon. 

1 plan to work AiU tlme after graduatkm and wouM 
like to learn mors about oartng for ehildren. I am sure I 
could do a good job for you as a chlld care worker. May t 
have an Interview at your oonvenlenoe? Uyou deckle to 
call me, my telephone number la 888-2874. 

Sincerely yours, 



(E) 



Len OHBrlen 
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Iting Out an Application 
IIk' \va\- ymi nil cml forms 
u*lts a kit atKRii Vf HI A 
compkic. rK'filK wrllicn 
ap|)lkrnilnn sIk)\vs ilmi 
\ fn.n wnk will be as ncul 
ami ecKiii ikMe. Erastircs 
anci scralclKMlfXii words 
ma>' mean ihai vchi 
dwnjic yoiir mlixl a loi or 
thai your work Ls always 
slopfiy. f^ollow iIk: \\\ys 
Ik'Iow ami your flllecl oui 
If irm \vlll work for \ ou. 
InsiCtKl of wfcilfisi ycni- 

Skills 

w'rilltiA k'«rt)lv 

Words 
to Know 

Mflrimt !iinli» - nic \ mi sln«k- 
l>ri«»r wofli hlsion* - 

Rcfcrrncr^ - pcnf)!*' \vhf> 
Hnmv voiH cIvK.-Khi and vthit 

Rrliillonship - K tlx- f)rr«;on 
voor r^iKcnt. Iwnilwi coiisln. 
ric.? 
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Tips 



on Filling out Forms- 



• Rr.Trt cmcM«v hrlrwr vwi •?inrt w> thai voii cnn n\ okl rrasuics. 

• r^mtof iMTT.tlornTlwtlir.tiiiaifKm If MninmsiUflnnisconly 

si\1r ^ siinlghi <ir slwH. n<« nilx 5i\1cs Ywir linlslicfl lorm 
win kK)k nuK h wwrr this ww 

Mtlford H^gh Schooi /^///W ///j;/) icW 

Sirnlght S'""" ^ 

f» ,Miwri all cnirsikmnafKl Willi all il>eblnfiks II ilieqiicsikintlnrs 

not lo \tMJ. w tMc S/A no Hie bfcmk |N7A mf atw 

iMWlUCilllIt* *l 

• If ihr form pt m kk^s boxes O- inii a d>eck l/i Hi ilic txyx next lo 
y<fKir aitswTr 

• Sf )rll an wofcls ajrirdb* 

• L'5r lip lo-ttaH' facts . ^ , 

• H Hipre ari^ icmis v^i do nm unck-istand. a«;k sonirborK rr>r hcl|> 
Hritrr vet. kmk Hkw m m Hie rfk~tknvin- 



^ Prim Hie alphabet In capliol and small leiiers on ihe 
lines hclow. nemember lo use onl\ one siyle. All inll 
kilers shotikl fvive ihe same hclfthi Sliorf leiiers shouW 
iKive iIk' satw size loo. 
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nmsT $1504^ 

Customer servkre d«pt Co will 
Iraki to assist head of defrt. Top 
skills. Apfrty Hi person. SOW. 44th 
St lOlhfl. 



tw 



Si i|i|X)Sc you are aj >j7lylnrt ^or Ihe job de5crll:)ed In 
ihls ad I'lll out the appllcanon briow. 



rasinoN Jimifo roi 



m 

nui 



usr 



riisr 



mmi 



mMKR MO sma 



MWUM STATUS 

a SimC D MMRIEO 



MCASCOF 
EMCRCCNCr 



CtTY 



MR 



MAIOCIIIUME 



SfATC 



fif 



rtACC or 
Slim 



MMC 



MNMCSS 



SOC sec M. 



fttcfNom no. 



MfE or 

•MfH 



tRAflOIISWf 



TClffNONC ML 



EDDC«TION 



iTff or SCHOOl 


MMI MO AOORISS 


TfS AffCNOCO 


UM Kfff 


CMOUAf(0 


COURSr OS MAJOR 


OtMMIMI OR CMDC 












mON SCHOOl 












coiircc 












•USWCSSOII 
IMOE 













SRHIS 



WIMf KMO OF IVOim CM too DO 


fmNo snro 


miAT MACNMCS CM VOU OPfRAf E 


SHOifHMO Sf((0 



ftNM WMK NtSTORT 



laf MOROCII. 


US? OS msMf wntm riss? 


1 MAT «C CMl TOUS 


rsfscfff cMnoni a ns a no 


OAfCS 

rsoM 10 


EMPIOYES 


sAfE or m 
STAif rtfosii 


101 flTlE AHO 
SUPERVISOR S NAME 


REASON fOR 
UAVIN6 




















AOORfSS 














NAME 














AOORtSS 











lEFCIKCNCES (OHier tliaN Xolathf s or rtrMtr Inpfof trs) 





AOORtSS 


OCCUPATION 


1. 






t. 







If II MMtt tm vNMfitoii riMr »mm suitmiirf 
Ml ims »mtutm mv m comsmmr swrictifii 

CUM ton ttlMttSM. WNlfl OtKOVttlt 
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SAfFLE PAGES FROM: 

Red Life 
Reading Skills 

A Scholostk Rrogrom in FimcHonol Literocti 

by Beatrice Jackson Levin, 
Assistant Uirector of Rending, 
School District of ntiladetphla, PA 



Contents 

page 



1 . Reading Signs and Labels 5 

2. Following Directions 17 

3. Reading and Filling in Forms and 

Applications 41 

4. Using Reference Material 59 

5. Reading Newspapers 85 

6. Consumer Education 107 
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On the HighwcNi 

No Katlh Tramtmissiom , . . Ortom Ake^ . . . Kestmt Spred. Jhest are ju^ 
: ome of Ihe \lp» iImi yn« tee on the hi; liway . TMs euichc wHI give you pi iclice 
in reading and widcfMiding many Sfhnm Mffcway signs. 

• Read liie Wordf !• Knnw caiefnily. Be me yon nHderatawd what lliey mean. 
IVn looli al llie «lfmi«i llii« page and amwertlte que^iom ahoM litem. You may 
look bacl^ al itr Wnrdi !• Knnw as yon wock. 



WORDS TO KNOW 

fcl«llnj| — n$inge»plosivestob»eakiipsloneorrocli$ raWrnnd — nmckt foe a iraln 

CMnlrvctlan — wotlcing on • nmt or Mlding rM — fuMible danger or hann 

^cfMN-^ a Hay afuwid a main road: • temporary mad Itippornry — for a sliort lime 

MKln« — ■ «« owniflil trmsmlwiow — tending or broadca^ing programs on 

proceed — go on: go adead radio (CB. short-wave, etc.) 
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OtwaHonn 

(On Iho Ino. wrKo Iht loiter lor Ihe answer you choose ) 

1. You have two ways io drive 90 Ihe cMy. You want to 9el 
IfwreesquldilynsposslMe. Route A taltes one hour. 
Route B goes t/ver the bridge and lakes only hnN an 
hour YouoomeloSignl.WNchroutewtlyoulake— 
AorB? 

2. You are driving in your car and Rslentnglo the news 
on your radio You come lo Sign 5. Whal do you 
do? 

a. Turn down your raiSo. 

b. Turn off your two-way radio. 
c> Change Ihe slaMon. 



3. It Is mIdnigM and you need a place lo sloep. WNch 

sign wH you look for? 

a. ' b. 2 c. 6 




8 Looli at the pldurat Then look back at the aignt 
Which signs wll you put with Ihe pictures? 



4 Which sign warns you to watch out for trains? 

a. 2 b. 6 c. 4 

5 Which sign teRs you there is work going on up ahead 
on Ihe road? 

a. t b. 6 c. 3 

6 femporary Oefour — 2 mWes ahead means: 

a. there is a short detour only two miles long 

b. you are coming lo a town caied Temporary 
Detour. 

c. you wM turn oH onto another road ki two mReS. 



7 There are large holes in Ihe road that can damage 
your car Look al the signs and choose the one thai 
ahouM be put on the road. Write the words on the Ikie 




Write the number and words lor the sign Under each 
picture 



7 
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83. 



• RcmI Ihe W»nH I* Kimw carefully. Be wrc you omIerMWHl whal Ihcy mctn 
Then answer Htc quc^iom bcfciw Ihcm You may In^. twck «l Ihc W«ril% In 
Know yixi work. 



WORDS TO KNf nv 

exN — a wiy lo leave or otrt 

dflPferovs — harmful 

fMdfilal — a place wheie "skk pcnfle arc Uwkt^ after 
MmrcttM — Ihc poi"* ^'^"^ 



radar — > radio wavcn telling how fast acar ts folng 

rcswne — > Man or hrg m again 

taO — > money paid ro drive on certain roads. Ihrougli 

certain lunnels, or actors ce-.uin bridges 
lUMc a wtion or area 



(On ttw int. wrUa Iho Wler tor ttw aoswrr you chooso ) 

9. WNeh tign warm you 10 be cartful becMise you are 
coming to roads •wicroastacholher? 

a. ToiAhaad 

b. Oangtrout Inlersacloo 
c* HoapHat Zona 

10. Which algn lait you lhal you should ba ready to pay 



a. Exi speed ^ 25 mRat 
h. Speed checked by radar 
cToVAhead 

1 1 . You we going lasler man the speed RmN. but you^ 
nol aee a police car. WNch sign tells you lhat you 

ml^ gsl caugM anyway? 

aSpeedUmN-SSmllee 

b. EiN speed- 25 mies 
c Speed ctiecked by radar 



12 Aesume speed Min^ means* 

a. slow down. 

b. you may drive at Ihe regular spe#d NmH again, 
c you may drivo as last as you want. 

13 BmM Mp^d — 25 m#ss mean*- 

a. you can gel olt 0w main rood 25 mNss ahead. 

b. you must go no tasler «i* 1 25 mies an hour belore 
you leave ihe main highway. 

e. you may not go more Itwi 25 mNes an hour as you 
get olt Hie main highway. 

14. Look at me signa below Match m« number for each 
sign wHh Ihe corr Id words below 

a. trrtersecHon ■ ■ 

b. Do not blow horn 

e* Slp|)ery w4ien wet . — .. 




On the Sireel 

You will often see iheie signs on cily streets. Do you know whal Ihey mean'^ 




i j 


NO 


1 

1 i 


u ■ 

TURN 




nMTM ; 

iMisamn 



* Read the Words to Knew carefully. Be sure yoe understand whal Ihcy mean. 
Then look at the sigm again and answer Ihe questions on pages 9 and 10. You 
may hmk tyack at tiie Words lo Know as you work. 



WORDS TO KNOW 
Mils — signs, posters 

cmcrfcncy — sudden need; situation that demands 
help 

enter ^ go in: drive Hi 

entr ai Ke — place to go in or emer 

ftac — money paid when yoa breSk a law or rule 

flammat»ie — can bum easily or hurst hilo flames 

lane — sectfon of mad marked off for driving 

ntlerlnii — throwing paper or irssh on the street 



loadlag — putting items into a van or truck 
toHerIng — standing around with nothing to do 
mccftank — person who fixes cars or engines 
en duty — on the job. working 
pedcsfrtan — person walking: person on loot 
pesl — put up on a watt or fence; hang up 
prehNdtcd — not allowed 
tr e spas si ng — entering a Iwilding or property 
without permission 



Oueatlona (On the Rne, write the letter lor the answer you choose ) 



1 You see tfie sign No U Turn This means you 
may not* 

a. turn around It. turn lell e. hirn right 

2 You see Itie sign Osa<f Bnd M Ihe entrance to a 
street This means' 

a. ttiere is a chain across ftie entrance 

b. ttie street does not connect wtm another street at 
me other end. 

c. there is a funeral at the end of the striNH 



3 No P»rhif9g Mon . md, fri,B%m -6pm 
means' -m — ■ ■ 

a. you may park on Mond-iy at 10 a.m 

b. you may fiark on Friday before 5pm 

€. you may park aM day Tuesday and Ttmrsday 
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4 Ttw wofd tl9tnm9bh on ■ Irucfc means Ifw Irucfc Is 

probsbhr 

a • Hr« truck. 

to. Ofrytng something tti«| wM catch lire easNy 
c* made ol freproof maferlsl. 

5. Oi a MkHng. a stpn thai says Rne Apr Trespass**; 



a. the biAlbiQ Is open on line days. 

b. you tiavt lo pay money lo gel in. 

«. 9 you ara caugM in the buHdbig wihoul pe? • 
mission, you wil have lo pay a sum of money 

6. A pnrldng tot owner does not want people lo waNt 
through the periling lot. Looli at tfw signs on page 9. 



WWch one shouW he put up at the entrance lo the 
parWng lot'' WrMe the words on the Nne. 



7 HbnigMandyourcarllgNsdonotworli Which sign 
on page 9 wM you took tor? Write the words on the 



8. You need lo ptefc up packages in your truck at a store 
Which sign on page 9 leHs you where to park to pki( 
ttiem up? Write the words on the Rne. 



m 




9 Look M Ihe ptehjrw. Ch«di my pcnon In ttia piclum who h obpytng lti« sign 

CfOWoutWi«p»tionwhol«dhob«yln9ltwilgn.Vouw«vloofcb«di«llhBWotd« 
lo Know n you worti. 



to 
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On thm lollowiiHI pOQM art 
ten quttlloM about morltig. 
Cirdt lh« h90 onawwr lor 
tach qtiMlloa. Thmr rh^ck Ibo 
answm 9ivtn p ^ ^ 
tet If your a ntwo w 
correct. 

If you oiitwoff oiglil or more 
queetlont conecfly. you may 
woiil lo skip Iho eectlon 
colled Tor Yoi. %o lleod 
About." But yott«tlil may 
want to do tom* octlvttlM. 
Theee start on pago 97. 

If you do not answer oloht or 
more queslloas correctly, you 
should read the section called 
Tor You to Read About." 
Then chooee "SotM Things to 
Do** to help you learn about 
moving. Alter you hove done 
that, --Checkpoint" will help 
you check your work. 

1. When moving. It Is 
Important to make careful 
plans. You thouM go 
slowly, doing only one 
thing at a time. It Is 
helpful to make lists of 
things to do. You should 
make one list as soon as 
you know you ore going lo 
move. And one Ifen^^ on 
this list should be lo keep 
track ol oil moving 
expenses. Why Is such a 
file lor moving expenses a 
good thing to have? 
a. You can decide 



whether you want to buy 
or rent a p*oce In the new 
dly or town. 

b. You can decide 
whether you want to have 
a yard sole. 

c. You fnoy h9 ai>te lo 
TOblrocI some of your 
moving expenses from 
your Income lax. 

d. You con use the file lo 
decide where you want lo 
live. 

I. Another Item on your list 
Is to get rid of old things. 
You can give some things 
lo friends, or liove a yard 
sole, or give some things 
to groups or people who 
can use them. Often. If 
you give things lu certain 
agencies or gro«*os. lliese 
things are lax^i tible. 
Circle the answt. that 
tells what Ihlv meons. 

a. You con sudlrocl port 
of the value ol these 
things from your Income 
lax. 

b. Yoti do not have to pay 
a moving lax on these 
things. 

c. The ogency or group 
pays the lox on IhesA 
things. 

d. You are helping lo pay 
Ihe Income lOX of Ihe 
ogency or group. 




. MorllKi fones Is moving lo 
a new town where she 
bos found a good |ob. 
Because Martlia has two 
small child.^n. she wants 
to know oIkmiI the schools. 
She also vronts to know 
what services and 
activities are available In 
hei new town. She would 
ilk« a Hty map and other 
Inlormallou. Wliot Is the 
betf way that Martha con 
get such Informotlon? 
•1. She could write to the 
pott office. 

b. She could write lo the 
utility companies. 

c. She could wrtle to Ihe 
chamber of commerce. 



d. She could write lo a 
moving company. 

. 1 1 Is a good Idea to visit 
your new diy or town 
before moving. Tlial will 
give you a "feel" for the 
new ploce. You con learn 
what services aiid 
acllvHies ore available. 
Services and oclivllies ore 
the things a dly or town 
offers. Which one of the 
following Is not a service 
or activity? 

a. Put^lc tronsporfatlon 

b. Police and Mre stations 

c. Shopping centers 

d. The mayor 
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S. On« Important thing lo do 
about six wmIw More 
moving Is lo got 
refmncos. Rsfsrencos are 
important If fou will bs 
loolting for a fob bi your 
now city or town. Whicli 
one of iho following tslls 
wIkiI refmncM mm? 

a. Popors you hovo 
wrlllen Ihot Isll about you 
and r^r skills 

b. Papers Ihot lei) about 
{obs In the nsw dtf 

c. Papers that promise 
you a fob In the new city 

d. Papers written by 
friends and employvrs 
who know about you and 
your skills 

I. Another thing to do about 
six weeks before you 
move Is to fUl out a 
change-of-address card. 
You con get these cards 
from your poet ofRce or 
from a moving company. 
Which one ol the following 
is nol a place to send your 
change-of-oddress ccnd? 

a. To the chamber of 
commerce 

b. To your friends 

c. To your bank 

d. To your post office 

7. To moke your move, you 
can rent a truck, a van. or 
o trailer. A truck or a van 
can be driven. But a 
tracer must bo pulled 
behind a cor. Following Is 
a list of trailer sites and 
how much they will move: 

■ Small frails— holds 
about one room or less of 
furniture. 

■ Medium trailer*— holds 
about two rooms 01 
furniture. 

■ Lorge trailer— holds two 
to four rooms of furniture. 



Borbora Is moving from 
one apartment to another. 
She has one small 
bedroom, a living room, u 
kitchen, ond o bath. What 
size trailer s' juld Barbara 
rent for her move? 

a. A small trailer 

b. A medium trailer 

c. A large trailer 

d. A truck 

t. flammables are things 
that catch fire easily an** 
burn oulcklv. Such things 
should not be packed. 
Which one of the following 
Is nol flammable? 
o. Fireworks 

b. Medicine bottles 

c. Gasoline 

d. Motches 

9. If your move will Involve 
a long trip, you probably 
will need a truck. If you 
carmot borrow a truck, 
vou can rent one. 
However, there ore some 
things you should know 
before renting a truck. 
Which one ol the following 
do you nol have to tell the 
truck rental company? 

a. Tl>« city or town you 
ore moving to 

b. The number of days 
you need the truck 

c. The number of miles 
you will drive the truck 

d. Your monthly Income 

10. The cost of renting a 
truck, von. or trailer Is 
different from company to 
company. If you have a lot 
to move, you probably 
will need a truck. You 
want to rent one that Is 
just the right site. That 
will save you money. A 
truck rental company can 
help you decide what size 
truck you need. The 
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following list gives an 
Idea of truck sixes and 
how much they will move: 

■ 24 -foot truck— holds 
about eight rooms of 
furniture 

■ 20'foot truck— holds 
about seven rooms of 
furniture 

■ 16'foot truck— holds 
about six rooms of 
lumltore 

■ l2'foot truck— holds 
about five rooms of 
furniture 



li you wanted to move o 
household of two 
bedrooms, a living room, 
a kitchen, and a dining 
room, whit size truck 
would you rent? 

a. A 24.foot truck 

b. A 20 foot truck 

c. A IG fool truck 

d. A 12.foot truck 



ANSWERS TO "CHECK YOURSELF 

Here are the answers to 
"Check Yourself." If you are 
not sure whether you are right 
about a question, osk your 
Instructor for help. If you did 
not answer eight or more 
questions correctly, you 
should study the material "For 
You to Read About." There Is 
a page number given after 
eoch answer. It shows where 
you con find Information 
about each question. 

1. c (poge 11) 

2. c (page 12) 

3. c (page 12) 

4. d (page 12) 

5. d (page 17) 
1. a (poge 17) 
7. c (fxige 19) 
1. b(page 24) 

9. d (page 19 

10. d (page 18) 
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T1i« followtng wovdo m 
found In Iho oodloM colM 
Tor Yo« to Bmad About" You 
may wcml lo ttudf ilioni 
boforo you rood Iho moloriai. 
Thofo wocdo will liolp you 
undoralond moving. Thoy will 
also bo holpfut in oUior aroas 
of your lif«. Sludy ihooo 
importoni words corofttlly. 

cbombor ol commorcs a 
business, found iH mosi dlios 
ond towns, Ibol qItss 
Informalion oboul sorvkos 
and oclWIHos ovatlaUo. The 
peopto who work al a 
chombor of commorco wonl lo 
help others loom about Iheir 
dly or town. 

chongo-ol-addiMS eotd a 
form you fill out for your post 
of lies so Ihot moll will be sent 
lo your new oddreso. 

commission a loo for 
providing a servteo. such as 
making a sale for someor. 
Real eslole agents chorge a 
commissioi; when they sell a 
house for lis owner. 

cubic feet the amount of 
space (length, width, ond 
depth) on Item lakes up. 

deduct to subtroc! Irom. For 
example, some moving 
expenses con be deducted 
from your income lox. 

dolly o smoil plotform on 



wheels to carry heavy things. 
It Is drown by o cord. 

dammobles things that catch 
fire easily ond burn quickly. 

floor plon o drawing of the 
way o ploce Is lold lout. Tor 
example, o floor plan shows 
where the bedrooms, 
bothroom. ond kitchen ore. 



lo send o person s 
moil to his or her new 
address. 

hand truck o smoll metal 
Irome with hondles on one 
end and wheels on the other 
end. It is used to move heavy 
items by hand. 

moving van o truck used lor 
moving. 

reol estote ogent o person 
who shows ond sells houses 
lor the owners. A real estate 
agent receives o lee lor 
selling o house. This money 
is coiled the agent's 
commission. 

reference o person (Irlend. 
neighbor, londlotd. or 
employer) who con soy what 
kind of person you ore. A 
ri»lerence con also be o 
written stotement of whether 
or not you ore o good 
neighbor, tenont. or worker. 

solely deposit box o box you 
con rent ot o bonk to store 
things ol volue. 



Chech out ill* iervk«t 




services ond activities the 
things ovalloble In o 
community, such os schools, 
churches, ffarks. hospitols. 
public tronsportotion. fire ond 
police departments. spr»rts 
progroms. shopping, and so 



transfer to move or change 
irom one ploce to onolher. 

woidrebe contoiners large 
boxes in which you con hong 
clothes during moving. 
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■ Use a Ht0p witett ktiJihti: lipr a pittcc to Ihr. On ihc map. mark 

I Ik arca^ ytm like. Unm mark I He ptai vs v/ni like in ihusc areas 
This snvcs lime, ami it will help ywi uiKk*p(land Ihc new place. 

■ Get A lekpftnne hiHik fmw the kfrnl ivh'phnm nmiprtiiv Titcn 
check ihc adtlressoK for lumpanic!; or scrvk».-s yoti *vill ikx'iI 
Ttiis may help you clecldv where lo live 

■ ffyutt fffliv cfiiMnen, fiini attt fthnti itw scIhmjIs nvailahk. You 
may like sonic schools belief lhan ollicrs. You may want lo 
choose a place near ihe schools lhal fil your needs. 

■ Visit tfie chamber nf cotnmerrr to fiiitl oiil ahotit sen-icfs for 
imivovMers. You can feet fcHs of help and Informal if m from Ihe 
people at ihc chamber of commerce. Alw pkk up a local 
newspaper. Il will give yuii a good Idea of what ymir new ciiy or 
lown is like. 

« Wliett voti find « place to Hit, iitake a dra%%*iitf: of the fiottr plan. 
A floor plait is a drawing of ihe way a place is laid oul. Measure 
windows, doors, halls, ami rooms Then draw a picture like the 
one shown here. First draw ihe walls. Then ado ihe windows 
and doors. You can also measure vour funtilure. Draw ihe 
furniture on the flour pbn to see httw il fits. This will help you 
decide which things lo keep, throw awav. or sett You can al«i 
write ihe measurements u:* v^r floor plan. 
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Use a map when 
you are looking for 
a new place. On the 
map, mark those 
areas you like best. 



Summary 



The following lisl^tctls what things you sitoiild do when you TmsI 
visit your new city or lown: 

■ Visit ihe chamber of commerce lo find out about services and 
aclivilies. 

• Ask about schools or other set vices vou nerd. 

• Mark n city map lo show the areas where you would tike to 
live. 

<* Vtsil many difterenl areas vf the city oc lown 

■ Get a telephone book from the local telephone company. 

■ When you find a place, make a drawing of llie floor plan. 

SPOT CHECK 2 

In ihe spaces lo the left, write T if the sentence is true. Write F 
If the sentence is false. 

I. Il is silly lo waste money visiting n new town wlicn 

you are going lo move lltere anywav 
2. A telephone book can lK*lp ymi pick a place lo live 

becau5e il siKnvs the addresses of services and 

aclivilies you might want. 

^ 3. The chamber of commerce sells things lo visitors. 

. 4. A cilv map can help you pick a place lo live because il 

shows where things are and li«>w lo gel to them 
. _ 5. It iloi's no good lo ha\e a floor plan for a place unless 

you want to buy carpels. 

Anstveis are gi\en (mi page 55. Ymi mav wish lo share vwir 
answers with yow insit jclor. 
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You may with lo r«CRl oboul 
owning a cm Men you do 
lh« ocliTlliM In "Sotnm Things 
lo Do.** You con nod Um 
Informollon in llils MCtlon by 
youmll. Bui you miglil want 
lo r«ad il wllh a iri«nd or 



Willi your Insltuclor. The 
Informalion will help you lo 
metke a good choice when ^ 
buying a car. You also will 
find inlorroetllon etboul how lo 
lake care ol your car. 



•UTINO 1 
A CAR 










The bluest purchase a person or a family can make \% lo buy a 
home. The next biggest purchase is lo buy a car. Cars cost a tol 
of money. New cars, of course, are very expensive. But even 
good used cars coal a lot f>f money. 

When people buy a home, they make a ihou 'nful decision. They 
check Ihe place canfully. They also hnve ihc p. ice inspected 
before thev buy It. People should do the same thing when they 
buy a car. Too oTten, however, people buy a car simply because 
of its looks or slyle. Or the price seems like a great buy That is 
not a good wav to make such an imparl an 1 decision. The 
folbwing information can help you get a good car for your 







money. 

Who! Cind of Cor Should \bu Buy? 

You can choose from many kinds of cars. There are small cars, 
compact cars, and sports cars. Tlierc are vann and campers for 
traveling. And there are leeps and pickup trucks for use on 
rough roads and for hauling things. 

Ench car company uses different names for Its kinds of cars. 
Some names that you will hear often are: 



Sports 
Compact 
Subcompacl 
Small-sixe 



Mid-sixe or medium-size 
Full-^ixe 
Rcunomy-slM 
Luxury 



f1>«f • or* 
<llff«r«fif Undt of cprt 
to choMt from. 




Tlie car companies sometimes use the ^me name for different 
kinds of cars. For example, one company may call a car full-^be, 
while another company may call the same kind of car nild-slze. 
The name used Is not Important. Your needs and wants are 
most important in making a car-buying decision. This decision 
depends on the following important things! 

a The size of Ihe/ar 
a Its cost 
a Its performance 
a Tfie style of llie car 

a The extra things, or options, you can choose 



If /ow ond yovf f^wnSy 
Mf t« trovol 
vocotion by cor. yow 
mlgM wonf lo buy o 
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Your ilcchkNi ahoul n car f»rubiibly will dcpcml most on the size 
ami I he cost. Yuu want a car ihni Itls your needs in terms of 
space and conifurl. Ami. of course. Il must be a car thai you can 
afford. Careful ihlnkinfi befoa* you shop for a car will help you 
mukc a heller decision. Following Is a lisi of queslions lo asli 
yotirscK. Yuur answers will Itelp ymt lo see whal kind of car you 
need. Then jfou will be able lo malie a bcller car>buying 
decisi<in. 

■ llow big a car do 1 need? How many people will usually ride 
in ilie car? Will there be pels, loo? 

■ Will I do much long dislance driving' Do I wani a bigger car 
for comfort? Or do 1 want a smaller car lo lielp save money on 
gas> 

■ flow miKh can I afford? Can I afford a down payment? Can 1 
afford ihc monthly payments? How much can I afford lo spend 
on gas and repairs? (See rages 14 to 20 for information about 
how much you can aflbra.) 

■ What kind of car is best for me? Do I like to camp and drive 
on backroads? Will I ever carry large, heavy things in my car? 

■ Do 1 need to use the car every day? Or do 1 only need it in the 
evenings and on weekends? 

■ Do 1 like tporly-looking cars? Or is a regular car better for 
me? Do 1 need a great-looking car? Do I need a fast car? Or do 1 
Just need to get around safely and cheaply? 

■ Wliat kind of extras %«ould 1 like? Do I want a radio, air 
conditioner, or whlte-tidewall tires? 

■ What color wouM 1 like? Will 1 be able to find this color 
easily? 

■ How mmtf/ of the extras can I afford? 



Should You Buy o Hew or Used Car? 

There are many new and used cars to buy. Some people believe 
that new cars are better. They believe that new cars run better. 
They like the Mk of a new car. And they believe they won't 
have to pay much for repairs. These people believe new cars are 
a better and Mfer buy. For other people, new cars Just cost too 
much. Tfieae people know that used cars cost less than new 
ones. They look for good used cars to buy. The cost of a good 
used car and of any repairs that It might need may not be as 
much as the price of a new car. 

If you have answered the questions given above, then you know 
about your needs and wants. Your needs and wants will heln 
you deckle if a new or used car is better for vou. The cost of a 
car often Is the most important part of this decision. Most used 
cars cost less than new cars. You may not have enough money 
to buy a new car now. Or you may not want to take out a loan. 
In that case, a used car may be better for you. Besides the cost, 
however* there are other reasons to buy a used car or a new one. 
The following |able tisu the most common reasons why people 
might or mi^t not buy a new car or a used one. 




Reaiions to Uuy a New Car 



You know that problems and 
defects (bad parts) are covered 
by a warranty (a promise by 
the car seller to replace or 
repair defects). 

New cars usually look great! 
You like tlie newest styles. 

New cars have the latest 
equipment. There are more 
safety features. 

You do not have to worry 
about how the car will nin. A 
new car sfiould run well. 



Rersons Not to Dny 
a New Car 



New cars depreciate, or lose 
value, quickly. 

New cnrs may have defects 
that have not been found by 
the company or owner. 

New cars are expensive. 
Perhaps you canrot afford 
one now. 

More new cars arc Molen than 
used ones. You might have to 
keep il in a ^afe place. 



Reasons to Buy a Used Car 



With used cars, most of ttie 
depreciation (loss of value) 
has already happened. You 
will not lose much on the 
value of a used car. 

Any problems may have been 
found and fixed In a used car. 
And tlie car has been driven to 
break it in. 

You can find out whether that 
model uf used car has any 
defects. 

You like older cars. The new 
styles do not attract you. 

Used cars cost less than new 
cars. And used cars can last a 
long time. 



Reasons Not to Buy 
a Used Car 



Buving a used car can be 
risky. You can never know 
whether you are getting a 
good car. Tliere mav be too' 
many repair bills. 

Used cars may use to«i much 
gas. 

Used cars usuallv do not ha\e 
a warranty. Or the warranty 
may be for too short a tlnte. 

Used cars mav not have the 
newest safety features You 
do not want to pny to ptit 
them in. 

Used cars are out of style. You 
do not want a worn-looking or 
old-style car. 



Which list of i-casons sounds most like you? You may have other 
reasons to want a new car or a ased one. If you arc going to buy 
a car. you should make a list of vour needs auv-f wants Then 
figure otit whether a new car or a used car fits vour needs 
better. 

IPOT CHEC:: 1 

On page 14 are the stories of three families ami tk ir necnis. 
Using the informatitm given, write donn the kind of car each 
one would pn>hably clioosc. Oxide wlK*ther a new or used car 
would Ik* best. Then give ycMir rcasum for tite choice. 
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I. Tht Slnrpiiitl K niilv haN ihrct cliildrcn nml a laipc ilop Tlwy 
use a cnr c\cr> it;i\ . D iiiiig llic cvcn;ri«s anil im weekends 
yjf>' «" lofci- slwrl lrl|« with the wholt- familv. Tin: 
Shc;ini d raniilv htis 1250 a month lu sr«-iHl on a car. Wlial 
kind of car wtnild be bc5l for llwni? Whv? 



. The Garcia family lias l\vo adults and Iwo children. Both 
parents work while ihe childien aie in school. They use a car 
only in Ihc evenings or on weekends lo go shopping Ooih of 
Ihem use ihe bus lo ge: lo work. The Garcias have aboul $180 
a monih ihcy could spend on a car. Whal kind of car would 
be besi for ihem? Why? 



-■\ 



3. The McGinnis family has one adull and one child, Robin and 
her son, Jeffrey. Robin works while Jcffrev is in school She 
has only $100 a monlh lo spend on a car. She does nol wani 
lo spend much money on gas. whal kind of car would be besi 
for Robin? Why? 



Answers ore pivcn on page 75. You mav wani lo share vour 
work wilh your insiruclor. 




What Can You Afiord? 

Can you afford a car at all? Do you nrallv need one? You may 
wani lo think abuui these queMions first. Somcllmes people 
believe Ihey need a car. Bui If they think carefully, they see thai 
this is not really irue. They could use buses, trains, or iaxi:> lo 
get around. Or maybe they could use a bicvcle. a motorrvcle. or 
a motorbike. TItesc kinds of iransporialion usually coti less than 
a car. Your needs are ihe importani ihinf in making a decision. 
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If you are going to buy a car. you must Figure out how much you 
can afford lo pay. There arc many costs to buving and owning a 
car. It costs a h>t to run a car and keep it in repair. You do not 
want to get yourself deeply in debt. 

You may have enough money in savings to buy a car now. If you 
do, you are lucky! Cars cost a lot of money. It is hard to save 
tiKiusands of dollars lo buy one. Manv people have to get a loan 
to buy a car. Sometimes they pay part of the cost in a cash 
down payment. Then they pay the rest of the cost by getting 
a loan. 

Figure out all the costs of buyins a car before looking for one. 
Learn what you can really afTord. Then you can make a better 
choice when you look at cars. You will be able to tell ivheth-*- a 
dciiier*s prices are fair. 

If you need a loan, Figure out liow large a loan you can afford. 
Can you make a cash down nay.ient for part the co^t? And 
can you add another monthly payment to your budget? If vou 
have a monthly budget, you can answer this question quickly. 
But if you have not made a budget, you should do so Ifefore 
hioking at cars. To Figure out your monthly budget, add up your 
e.xpcnsos for the following things: 

■ Housing pavntent or rent 

■ Utilities 

■ Food 

■ TransporiJlioii" 
m Clothing 

■ IVIedicalcosts 

■ Eidertainment 

m Other expenses you have every month 

Then subtract thcrse expenses fmm the total monry vou take 
home each month. How much money do you have left? This is 
the most yuu i*ouId spend each month for a cnr paviuent. Is it 
enough money? If you have savings, you could maf(c a cash 
down payment. That would lower your iniHithlv payments 



The Costs ol Owning a Car 

Now Figure out how much it costs to own a car. Kiuiwing these 
costs can help vou see whether you can afford a car. You %vill he 
able to make a better choice. First, choose a car you might like 
to buy. You can choose a new car or a iiscil one. Look for 
information in ads in newspapers or inagarincs. The ails can 
help you Figuiv onl some of tlu* cosi.i 

On page 16 is a list of tltc must ini|>oiinnt car costs It IcMs 
where you can lind information alxmt cf>sis. Ii nl.so |*ivcs hhits 
about how to estimate, or guess, tin* costs. Psige 18 allows a 
chart that vou can use to help li^juri* out vinir car costs. The First 
thine, tltough^ is to list all the costs vmi can think of. Then find 
out now much each cost is likelv to Ix*. The list on the next page 
will get you started. ' i • 
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RENTING A PLACE 
TO LIVE 
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On tlw following pages are 12 
quMllont about housing 
nssds. Circts Ihs besf answer 
lor •ach question. Then check 
the answers given on page 8 

10 whether your answers 
ore correct • 

tl you ans¥rer 10 or more 
questions correctly* you may 
wan.l lo skip the section 
called Tor You to Read 
About." But you still moy 
want to do some activities. 
These start on page 36. Or 
you may want ta read some 
other books about housing. 
Your instiudor can tell you the 
iKimet ol some other books. 

11 you do not answer 10 or 
more questions correctly, you 
shcKild reod the section colled 
Tor You to Reod Aboui." 
Then choose **Som« Things lo 
Do" to help you learn about 
housing. Alter you hove done 
that. "Checkpolnl'* will help 
you check your work. 

There ate some Important 
words ond Information in the 
moterlol Tor You to Read 
About.** Knowing these words 
and this Informotlon con help 
you to understand housing 
needs. The first lour questions 
will show you whether you 
already know what these 



words mean. The next eight 
questions will show you how 
much you already know about 
housing needs. . 

1. One kind ol place vou 
could choose Is called a 
duplex. Which one ol the 
following is not true about 
a duplex? 

a. You can rent or buy a 
duplex. 

b. A duplex hos several 
uniis in it. 

c. ^duplex usuolly costs 
more thon a house. 

d. A duplex has more 
storage space than an 
apartment. 

2. A person who collects rent 
money and takes care of 
repairs In an apartment 
building Is called o: 

o. Landtord or a manager 

b. Ff>nler 

c. Tenant 

d. Maintenance person 

3. Which one of the following 
is nof an opptlance? 

a. A slave 

b. A refrigerator 

c. A washing machine 

d. A telephone 



4. Some of the reading in 
this book is aboui needs 
and wants. A need is 
something necessory for 
life. A wont Is someihing 
you would file lo have. 
Which one ol the following 
Is a housing need? 

o. A play yard 

b. A garage 

c. Heal 

d. Closets 

5. There i^ a law that soys 
that each person must 
hove at leosi SO squore 
feel of living space. This 
is the smallesi amo*inl of 
spoce someone needs. 
Still, a person would want 
more space lo be 
comfortable. How much 
space would a family e( 
three need to be 
comfortable? 

a. 250 square feel 

b. 125 square feel 

c. 100 square feel 

d. 50 squore feel 

t. II is important to check 
the heol and hot water 
where you live. This is 
becouse you wont your 
place lo be sale. There ' 
ore some people you can 
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call lo check the heal and 
hoi water. Which one of 
the following would nof 
be able lo help you? 

a. The gas. electric, or oil 
company 

b. A lawyer 

c. An electrician or o 
plumber 

d. The local housing 
authority 

7. When choosing a place lo 
live, it is important lo 
hove enough heal. 
Healing needs depend on 
many things. Which one of 
the following would rtot 
affect yoiu healing needs? 

a. Your lifestyle 

b. The climate in which 
you live 

c. The type of heal 
available 

d. The kind of appliances 
you own 



1. When chooning where you 
will live, it is wise lo 
think about services and 
ociivilies. For example, 
you may want parks and 
shopping areas nearby. 
Which one of the following 
is not a service or 
oclivily? 

a. Schools 

b. A driveway 

c. A health clinic 

d. Churches 

9. Some of the reading 
rrraleriol tells what a 
pers« 1 can afford lo spend 
for housing. Most experts 
say that a person should 
spend about how much of 
his Of her monthly income 
on housing? 
o. One -half 

b. One-third 

c. One-quarter 

d. One-fifth « 
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wins* 

■ t.tnA in iIk' Ii'Ii'pIhhh: \nnA, Uh iIic tinttK* *A Mnn lou«i oi 
Nc;ti ii sImniIiI tmi' irf ihcltillfmiiii! Iislin|!s rnhik Wtnks 
Htfttsiiif* AiillKNil\. riombiii|* »ihI Mc;ilin|*. EiitriiKTrs. Boil(liii(*. 
Elitlik'ul hispiilfir. fir Cil\ Mait:i|.*i*r. S<hik'<mk* :tl imu* iif iIh^nc* 
mniiherv nImiuM Ih: abU: lu iK-lp \tiii S<mik* tA iKtm: pi'tpplc i:ttt 
clnxk \tn» hcaliiip oikI Iml^wnlo l>itik Oi |Ik*\ iiin\ )*i\c wm 
iIk' iilifilNMK* miiiibcr (il MNiKtim* wltii liin Rciik*iiiIk*i in :%s\k if 
liicic K a it>sl liir ihls *«cr\kc 

■ C:iii ihc pnii. diMrk. or tiil cuni|v:iii\ TMr IcIvpImnk' 
miitilx'i'S niv luufKl in llw Vcllim r:i|!C5 frf iIh* lciof>h(NH: book 
LiMik ontk*i "Gns CuwpjinKV "Elixirk Ci«iip;iHk*H." m 
"OiiwFiici " TK'm: coiti|Mink'H nin\ lia\c pctipW wlw can check 
\uiti hvalinp ami hoi-wnlrr lank. TIk'\ niat tin litis ns pail (9f 
llK'ii MT\k*c. m \uu ma> haw to p;t\ a snmll fc*t' 

• Call n luttititT. piunihci, Htrlikian. Of lK*aling cxpcil TIk-nc 
ncfipk* nta\ he tiMe lo lell tmt uticic lo gel help Oi liic> nin\ 
help \ Mt hir a stnall fcv. 

Sutnmarj*^ 

Whiii • ^ing ftir a place. ictia*tittK*i lf> ask nitoi Hitiif of healing 
il luis. Also FttMl tiUl /fcin* tmicff iIk> healing bills ate likeh In he 
Tt) k'am ihi^. \ iiu can: 

■ Ask ihe lamlhirtl uhal the hcalinis usiiall\ Ltnts each lenaiii. 

■ Ask uiIkt lenanis tibial llic% iisuall) pa\ fut heal. Bui 
rcnieniKrr iliol vciur nevdb ma\ he diifcreni tluiv irfien ate \fiu 
•I home? Ilyw warm do yvu like \our place lo he' Mow man> 
people will liw iherv wiih \ou' 

■ Call otie uC llie tililil\ companks {fas, oil. in elecltieil\. 
ik*pemling on ihe kind of heal). Gi\e ihem \oim »(klre^% and 
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apaMtnenI fiunihtT if \oo li\e in an apailineni The\ can lell 
\«Ni liow imoh lite iK-iling MIIn weie r<M ihe la\l \e:ii This wilt 
gi\f \ou an nifa of whal healing will mni 

Reoietnber. \ooi healing needs depend «hi 

■ Mow Hiatt\ people ate in \out latnih 

■ file l\pe and Mze of \our place 

■ Whal l\pe of Inhaling is tised 

■ Mow Miuch ><iu can afford foi healing 

■ The aiea \ou li\e in (wheiher sonm and wann or told and 
weO 

■ Your lifesi\le (how >oii like lo li\e) 

Electricity 

Anoiher housing need lo ihink ahoul is eleclikil\. Yoo slwnild 
have etMntgh oulfels for ihe miniher of eli*clikal appliaiKes \ou 
ha\e f An «pi^iatKt i$ a lumsehold aid ihrl um:s elechicil). gas. 
oil or coal. Tor example, a slovc. a lefitgciaioi. a waNhei. and a 
doer a<e all appliances.) 

Older iMiitsiiif nia\ ha\e oid\ tuie elcclikral oullcl in each room 
This is nol enough if ^ou aie g<»ing lo use a TV. a slerco. and 
I wo lamps in lhal room. An oullcl lhal has loo man\ appliances 
plugced inio il can cause liies Newer hiiildoits. hmvevei. 
os(iaTl> have one ek*cltk-al oullcl on ejich wall In ihis ease, 
ilieie is krss danger lhal >ou will plog loo man\ appliances into 
a singk' oullcl, * 

T<i fimi oul \owr needs lot elecliiciM. ihink abiKil iIk-m? llongs 

■ How old or new is lite ekxHieal wijng in xinn place? 

■ How nian\ ek*cliical appliances «'o ha\e in each looni' 

■ Hmv man\ appliances are plogge«l inio e:K'h onilcP 

■ lloiv ofieii ami !.m\ long tlo \tNi u>e \<itt appliances' 

■ When was ihe clecliical s\sicni lasi check-d^ 

SPOT CHECX I 

1. Whal aie iIh* fmn main Iniusing needs' 

a. . . - ~ 

b. 

e. 

d. 

2. I km miiih sp.iie d«K s each |k»simi hi a Immiw oi :tpailiiH:iH 
iHreiP 



It is important to 
liave enough 
electrical outlets 
for all your 
appliances. 



.1. Wln-iecait hml help in clK*ckiiie mhii iHraiiii}*. Iioi waiei. 
.iiul elcxnical \%Meins' 



Aii\\\ets .ite |*i\et( on paec 1^ ^tHi %%%'a\ uani lo shaie \iHn 
wotk wilh \«»ni in\|ttKl«H 
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It is iiii|M>i llinl %(Hir hnusiiip he cimhi}:Ii :iml wnini 
citfHi|!li. ti shcHiitI haw i'imhicIi hoi anil juik* 

i*fciiiHii\ Bill llwrc K mmi* u% lliink aN»ul in hmlinp iIh? liphi 

Claic Um Thi'ie qiv sutiK* utlRi ihhips \ou might liU* lu 
.III' TIn*m.* au- itNir /if* fxfii^ itviiirx 

Fin- cNsiiiipk*. stm miphi waul ifi K* I'htsc lu scIhkiIs »nil 
slM^|iiii|! aicas Yuu mkfht wanl In he nvar ptthhc natisfHnianoti 
(\va\s lui pciifvlc lu p:l aruumt. siiih as huscs. piniics. Inxis, pmf 
liaiiis) *!uii mighl wanl a fnrape Itir mhji cat ci a lai|!i* \artl for 
a (saitlen 

Ymi iiia% he ahle to aflbrd mmi <if \(iur housing wauls Bui cicn 
if I INI caii afhiril ctmihiitf %uu waiil. ii iiia« mil he vhss l(» fiiHl 
iIkiii all ill OI1C placv. Lel'n ItMik al iImt ihinps lhal miuhl he 
iiiipoilani ulicn chumin|! a place lu li%*e We will iliink ah^Hil 
the fullowiiip ihinp5: 

• Tlie l\pc (iC place 
m Wtieic il is 

m Whal H*i%iccs aic nearh\ 

• Wha! Ictnjs cjf aclivilies are a\ailaMe 

• Other >|Kx:iat %%'anis 
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BUY 
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LABORATORY 
Portland, OicgoA 
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VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION: 



HANDOUTS 



'99. 
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What Is Your Price Range? 

Tliif piki* (>r I Ik' Ihhjsc vou Ihi\ stHiuld not be more llinn 2H 
linKS vmir famiK 'x iiKumt* vnch >c<ir. If \ou niul an<Hhcr pv ^in 
lopcihcr mukr I20.0UII n yvnr. >uii pt(ihnhl> can alf<»ul n Ihhiv 
lhal cosis S50.0U0 ticiv nrc ihir tigiirc^' 
$20,000 

$50.0(10— What >uu can nfTutcl 

Or. if vou make $I0»000 a war and ano!tKT family mt>mbci 
makcii $8000 a vcar. icigcibtT x'fm pi(»bnhlv lan affuiit a h<Hi^i* 
lhal ciKls $45,000 

$10,000 + $8,000 » $18,000 

$-15,000-* Whnl vou cr.n aff»inl 

In iIh! pasi. Icmlers kiokcd (MiIv al n HuMkhkI's income lo h*c 
whal a family could aflord. Usualh. a vvifcX income was mil 
counlcd ai all. Bui I his is now ag ain^l ihe law. Mori page lenders 
now have lo consider ihf total income of both husband and wife. 
Thcv a\Mt musi consider any Income frum sieody nan-time 
work. And ihev no longer can a.^k a fa mil v about futute plans 
for having children. This ne^v law— which is pari of the Equal 
Cri'dil Opportunity Act— makes It easier for a family lo gel 
belter housing. 

You can figure uui your prke lange. iben. bv muliiplving vmir 
yearly income by 2^. That figure Is ilie most >«ki can afTcnd to 
pay for a house. 




How Much Can You Spend Each Month? 

Now yuii need to know how miK-h yuu can afford to spend on 
housing each mottih. A person should tmi spend more I ban fHie- 
third of his or ber monthly lakc boine pay for liousing. This 
should include tfie cost of tbr mortgage loan as well as ttiilities 
and repairs (utilities arc InKischold services, such as gas. 
electricity, and water) Tlius. If you lake home $750 n month, 
you should not plan spending any nvire than $250 a month 
for housing: 

% of $750 = 3)$750 = $250 — What VfW can spend e<fc/i tmnih 
for housing 

Of course, with a smaller monthly Income, it would be \cry 
difficult lo buy a house. Housing costs aie going up ever> year. 
Therefore, most people must wail quite a while before buying a 
house. Or. often enough, two people buv a house together Manv 
couples can afford a house because th«*\ have two Incomes But 
it is often very hard for a single frrson to be able to afford a 
house alone. 

DcfcHV deciding what you can spend each month for Itousliia. 
you also should think about your other expenses. Do >ou go out 
often? Oo you make large car povmcnts' Do vou have large bills 
fi»r doctors or dentists? Do you <iwe other monev' All these 
e.xpenses make it difficub to afford large monlhlv pa\nienls foi 
a house. It is imiiortant to think about all \c>ur mombb 
expenses carefully. 




0«v(n9 momif tc lott 

m6k9 it hold tor yon 
fo oftord • Imwm. 




12 
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How Much Cash Can You Pay? 

>4Ni iHvtl cash lo make I be f^mii pttvfffvtti on ii hmiH* TIk* Uuun 
p:i\mcnl U pari of ihc putxiiasc prkc. Il K iUk- amoiiiil of niom.> 
llml ihc buvcr \% unahk* lo borrow ur doi-> n^'f n'l^h lo bomm* 
wlurn he or ^lic agrees lo lake iIk houu-. Tlic anifHinl of ihe 
down pnvmcnl is tlifTervnl for cnch hou a* Usiiallv. H h nhoul 10 
peicvni i>r ihe piirihau* price. Bui ii may be ax high as 25 
peiveni for sonu' houses. Thus. If a hoiKe ciisis $40,C»00 ami ihe 
down pavmcnl is 10 pcrcctil. >-ou iK-ctl lo pov $4000 liphl awav 
This is ihe cmsIi you must huvr hrftnv yoo can pel a loan for ihe 
ivsl of ihe pui\:hase price. Here «rc ihe liguivs for lliis: 

$40,000^ The piirchav price 

^-lO -* JV>riion needed for dmvn paymeni (10 pciceni) 
> 4.000 ~» Tlie amount of fhe down pavmenl 

llei-c is an example of a oerson deciding whal she can afford for 
a hou^. Yolanda Mourr has been working for J vears since 
leaving high school She Is tired of living in an aparimenl. and 
so she wnnis lo Suv a house. Yolanda wanis lo pul lier money 
Inlu softHMhing oi' value. She does nol wani lo pav rem forever. 
Yolanda makes $I7.M)0 a year. She muhiplied her income hv 
2^ lo find oui her |Ticc range: 

117.500 

* 43.750- Whai Yolaml.i can afford 

This. $43,760 is ihe mosi mcney Yolanda sItoiilO pav for her 
house. Yolanda lakc^ honw $855 a monih. She civideii * cr lake- 
home pay by 3 lo find oui whai she sliould pav cat *i monlh: 
% of $855 - 3)S855 - $285 

Thus. $285 is ihe mosi Yolanda 'notild pay for her montifdv 
housing expenses. She has saved $5000 for a down pavmenl and 
for moving cosis. V«hh ihese facis in mind. Yo'anda i^iaried 
fooking for her house. 

SPOT CHECK I 

I. Whai ihrec ihings do you need lo know when d.*ciding liow 
much you can afford lo pay for a horrse? 



FINDING TMI 
RIONT 

Nouf I won 
roo 



b. 

c. 



2. In iIh' ff)lfovving space, Rgurc oui whai vou can afforu. 

$ Your family's income each vear 

1 The most you cat afli»rd 

3. In Ihe following space, figure oui liow much vmi can spend 
each monlh on housing: 

J ^ Whai you can spend each nKHiih on hcMising 

311 Your family t moniHiy lake laHnc pa* 

""""Ta" 




4. If the porchase price of a house is $35,000 and ihe ikjwn 
pnymeni is 10 percenl. how much cash is needed foi ihe 
down paymeni? 

$35,000— The purchase price 

x.lO — POriion needed for down paymeni (10 pvrceni) 
f — The amouni of ihe down paymeni 

Answers are given on page 69. Vou may wanI lo sliare >our 
work with your insiruclor. 



Uncc you know whai price range ytm can afford, and Itow much 
you can spend each month, and wheiher you have ihe cash for 
ihe down paymeni. you are ahrwsf ready lo stiop for a house. 
Wlurn you buv a house, yfiu probably arc making ihc biggesi 
purchase you will ever make. So shop cnrefuUv. 



Vre you sure tli^it 
uying a house is 
Ightforyou? 
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Before Shopping for Your House 

Bcloiv >oii K)ok ;il houses, you must know wlial vour fnmily's 
needs anil wants arc. Ycai also need to know wlieie >ou want to 
live. Consider the folltming things. 

WHAT DO YOU NEED? Yoim homiuf* mah aie those inipoii.mt 
Uiin^s you tmtsi ha\>c to live. Thev include the following things: 

■ Enough >paee for eaeh family member 

■ Enough heat 

■ Enough hot water 

■ Em>ugh elect rielty 

These aie the basic things you need In a:iy house you mav buy. 
Think about them carefully. 

WHAT DO YOU WANf? Your hoaxing wants aie the special 
things you would Ukc to havj in a hou.se. They might include the 
following things: 

■ More than one bathroom 

■ A yard* an attic* a basement, or a garage 

■ A flower or vegetable garden 

■ Built-in kitchen appliances (an appliance is a household aid 
that uses electricity, gas. oil. or coal. For example, a stove« a 
refrigerator, a washer, and a dryer are all appliances) 

■ Carpets and drapes 

Only you can decide what your own housing wanfs are. Think 
about how vou and your familv live. Make ^ list of the things 
you would like to have In the fiouse that you buy. 
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Table 124. Spcdal Education Instructional Materiab Centers and Regional Materials 
Centers (SEIMC/RMQ 



Region 

I 



Alaska 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Samoa 

Trost Territoiy 
California 



Arizona 
Colorado 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 

Bufeau of Indian Affairs 

Ailcansu 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
North Dakou 
South Dakota 

Texas 



Indiana 
Michigan 
Miimesoca 
Wisconsin 



Addnua of cwtum 

Northwest ALRC 

University of Oregon 

Clinical Services Building, Third Floor 

Eugene, OR 97403 

(303) 686-3391 



00 
•H 

00 

o 

o 

m 



California ALRC 

600 Conunonweaith Ave. 

Suite 1304 

Los Angeles, CA 90006 
(213) 381-2104 

Soudiwest ALRC 

New Mexico State University 

Box 3 AW 

Las Cruces, NM 88003 
(303)646-1017 

Midwest ALRC 
Drake University 
1336 ^,6th St. 
Des Moines, lA 30311 
(315) 217-3931 



Texas ALRC 

University of Texas at Austin 
College of Education Building 
1912 Speedway 
Austin, TX 78712 
(312)471-3143 

Great Lakes ALRC 

Michigan Department of Education 

P.O. Box 30008 

Lansing, MI 48909 

(317) 373-9a3 



3» 
C9 



TO 

f— 

00 



Contmutd. 



i 

I— » 



Mi*£h. G. E.I PHcet B. J.. 4 Smltht T. E.. Teaching Mndlv Handicappe d 
Students : Methods and MateH a1 s > St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1983. 
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Table 12*8. Special Education Instructional Materials Centers and Regional Materials 
Centers (SEIMC/RMC)~cont*d 



Rigion 
7 



Areas serrtd 

Illinos 



10 



11 



12 



13 



Ohio 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Rhode Uland 
Vennom 

New York 



Pennsylvania 



Addreues of cetaen 
ALRC 

Materials Development and Dissemination 
Specialized Educational Services 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 N. First St. 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-2436 

Ohio ALRC 
933 High St. 
Wonhington, OH 4308S 
(614) 466-2650 

Northeast ALRC 
168 Bank St. 
Hightown, NJ 08520 
(609) 448-4775 



New YoriL Stale ALRC 
55 Elk St., Room 117 
Albaay, NY 12234 
(518) 474-2251 

Pennsylvania ALRC 
573 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
(215) 345-8080 



Delaware 


Mid-East ALRC 


District of Cdlumbia 


Univenity of Kentucky 


Kentucky 


123 Porter Building 


Maryland 


Lexington, KY 40506 


North Carolina 


(606) 258-4921 


Tennessee 




Virginia 




West Virginia 




Virgin Islands 




Alabama 


Soudieast ALRC 


Rorida 


Auburn Univenity at Montgomery 


Georgia 


Highway 80 East 


Louisiana 


Montgr ny,AL 36117 


Mississippi 


(205) 279-9110. ext. 258 


South Carolina 




Puerto Rico 
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VOCATIONAL/CAREER EDUCATION 
BOOKS 

BroUn, D. E. Vocational preparation of persons with handicaps (2nd ed.). Columbus, 

Ohio: Charies E. Merrill, 1982. 
Brolin, D. E., k Kokasak, C. Career education for handicapped children and youth. 

G>luinbus, Ohio: Charies E. Merrill, 1982. 
Palomaki, M. K. (Ed.). Teachb(g handicapped students vocational education: A resource 

handbook for K^-IZ teachers, Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 

1981. 

Phelps, L. A., h Lutz, R. ). Career exploration and preparation for the special need 

' learner. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1977. 
Weisgerber, R. (Ed.). Vocational education: Teaching the handicapped in regular classes. 
Reston, Va.: The Coundl for Exceptional Children, 1978. 

ARTICES 

BroUn, D. E., k ITAlonzo, B. Critical issues in career education (or b niicapped students. 

Exceptional Children, 1979, 45, 246-253. 
Hoyt, K. B. Why Johnny and Joann can't work. Occupational Outlook Qjuarterly, 1977, 

21(2), 1-3. 

Richtcr^Stein, C, k Stodden, R. A. Simulated job samples: A student-centered approach 
to vocational exploration and evaluation. Teaching Exceptional Children, 1981, 
14(3), 116-119. 

Schweich, P. D. The development of choices— An educational approach to employment. 

Academic Therapy, 1975, 10, 277-283. 
Sitlington, P. L. Vocational and special education in career programming for the mildly 

handicapped adolescent. Exceptional Children. 1981, 47. 592-598. 

AAATERIALS 

Be informed on finding a job (booklet). New Readers Press. 
Career guidance (catalog of materials). Careers Incorporated. 

Career series (10 booklets/cassettes). Occupational Awareness. 
Get that job! (high-interest low*levei reader). Quercus Corporation. 
Pacemaker vocational readers (10 hi^interest low-level readers). Pitman Leammg, In- 
corporated. 

Succees at work (high-interest bw-ievel reader). Steck-Vaughn. 

The job boxes (70 booklett). Fearon Publishers. 

The way to work (high-interest, low-level reader). Quercus Corporation. 

Work atUtudes (10 booklets). Ocoupational Awareness. 

MEDIA 

Community helpers (2 records/cassettes). Kimbo Educational. 

Winning the job gome (4 fiteistrips and cassettes). Educational Activities. ^ 
Its your life i 

The job hunt from A to Z % 

Selling yourself with a resume and cover letter ^ 

The paper puzzle ? 
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INSTRUCnONAL MATERIALS FOR LEARNING 
STRATEGIES ^ A REPRESENTATIVE LISTING 

The following list of selcaed materials represents the types of instruc- 
tional materials currently used in secondary learning disabilities services 
that are following a learning strategies approach. We are not necessarily 
endorsing the materials described in the following pages but are presenting 
them as an indication of how teachers have attempted to operationalize 
the learning strategies approach through their selection of instructional 
materials. 



READING 

Title: Action Lihraho 
Author Varies per title 
Publisher Scholastic Book Services 
Copyright date: 1971-1976 

Appfoximaie cost: IS9^ kit <4 copies, 5 titles) ( in 1 97f . 1 977) 
IJObook ' 
\2M spirit masters (50) 

Fomiat: Book 

Reading level: Libtarics lie lA — Grade 24)-2.4 

Libraries 2 leZA^a^U 

Libraries S le SA ^ Grade 5,0-3.4 

Libraries 4 ft 4A^S3-3,9 
Interest level: Grades 7-12 

Specific instructional skills: Reading development and enrichment 



Title: The American People: Pan I, Part U 

Author Henry G. Dethk)fC k Allen £. Bcgnaud 

Publisher Steck-Vaughn 

Copyright dair. 1976 

Approximate cost: $L66 each (in 1976) 

Format: Workbook 

Reading level: Lower reading level 

Interest level- Grade 7 to adult 

Specific instructional skills: Word study, reading comprehension, written self-expression. 

Lat-iaking skills. 



Title: Archie Multigrapbic Kit 
Publisher Archie Enurpriscs 
Copyright date: 1975 
Approximate cost: MSiO (in 1975) 

Format: 10 different rtmk books (S copies each), 5 copies of questions per b(K>k, 2 answer 

rards per book, 10 follow-up lessoru (4 siones per book) 
Reading level: Grades 3^-5^ 
Interest level: Junior and senior high 

Specific instruaional skills: Sequence, maiin idea and detail, infm*nre, draw conclusions, 
character analysis, figtirative language, tk-scriptiiHi, cause/crffect« 
(act/opinion, relev^*u deuil 



X 
I 



Alley, 6., & Deshler, D., Teaching the Learning Disabled Adolescent: 
Strategies and Methods > Denver: Love Pub. Co., 1979. 
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READING 



Title: Br Informed Serin (Units 1*20) 
Piiblishtr New*Readm Press 

Cx)pyrtght date Varies friun 1968-1976 (some units revised) 
Approximate cmt: )25.0O for all 20 uniu bound. $.85 per unit (in 1977) 
Format: 8^ x 1 K bound uniu 

20 uniu total 
Reading level: Grades 5-6 
Inteiesi level: Grade 9 to adult 

Specific instruaional skills: Reading comprehension, word study, writmg. listenmg. gram- 
mar skills 



Tide: Breakthrough Series 

Audior William D, Sheldon, Nina Woessner. Warren Wheeloch. George Mason. Ic Nicholas 

J. Silvaroli 
Publisher Allyn k Bacon 
Approximate cote SL68-$2.40 per book (in 1977) 
.90 teacher's guide 
8,25 spirit masters 
Format' Short paperback books 

Reading level: Grade Level Number of Books 

1 2 

2 6 

3 3 

4 3 

5 3 

6 '3 

7 2 

Interest level: Grades 7-12 

Specific in'u .atonal skills: Vocabulary development, reading comprehension 



Title: CLUE3 

Author Adrian B. Sanfofd k Kenneth R. Johnson 
Publisher Educational Progreu Corpontion 
Copyright date; 1976 

Appioximaie cost: 1350.00 kit (trays 1 . 2. 3) (in 1976) 
Formau Tape and workbook magaxine 
Reading level: Grades 2-5 
Interest level: Grades 5*12 

Specific instruaional skills: Wonl analysis and comprehension 



Title: Contact Series 

Publisher Scholastic Book Services 

Copyright dale 1976 

Approximate cott: 199.50 per unit ( 16 in all) (in 1977) 

Formac 31 books. 31 logs. LP record, filmstrip, teacher's manual per unit 

3 basic series Communication and the Media, The Individual. Society 
Reading level: Grades 4<6 
Interest level: Grades 7-12 

Specific ifutniaional skills: Reading, writing, discussion, decision making 
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READING 



Tide: Countries and Cultures 
Publisher Science Research Associates 
Copyri^t datr 1977 
Appioximaie cost $77.95 (in 1977) 
Format: 120 4-page reading selections 

120 skill cards 
Reading level: Grades 43-93 
Interest level: Junior and senior high 
Specific instructional skills: Reading comprehension 



Titlr. CrohSkinpacks, Level U 

Author Marion McCuire k Marguerite Bumpus 

Publisher CroCt 

Copyright dair 1976 

Approximate com: 92430 cadi (in 1976) 

Format: Booklets, 14*16 pages in length 

Literal and interpretive skills. 7 uniu 

Analytic and critical skills, 5 uniu 
Reading level: Grades 4^ 
Interest level: Giades4-9 

Specific instructional skills: Reading comprehension skills in four areas: literal, mterpretive. 

analytic criucal 



Title: Dimension in Reading Series: Manpower and Natural Resourecs 

Publisher Science Research AsK>ciaics 

Copyright dale: 1977 

Approximate cost: $109.00 (in 1977) 

Format: 300 four-page reading selections; kit package 

Reading level: Grades 4-12 

Interest level: Senior high to adult 

Speci(|c instructional skills: Stimulate mterest m independent reading 



Title: Double AcUon 
Author Karen S. Kleiman. editor 
Publisher Scholastic Book Services 
Copyririit date: 1976-1977 

ADoroximaie cost: S13930 (in 11976-1977) „ , 

F^^Tb^ (2 unit books. pUy anthotegy, short sti^y anthoUigy). postm. 2 records. 

teacher's guide 
Reading level: Unit Book I Grade S.0-S.4 
Unit Book 2 Grade S.4-S.9 
Shon Story 

AnUiology — Grade S.0.3.9 
PUy 

AndK>logy — Grades S^*43 
sll^icStic?^^ Main Idea, specific dcuils, w.,ra attack, vocabulary, infmnce 
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READING • 

Title: Forward. Back and Around 
Auihor: Robert (;» Forwc 
PublUltcr Curriculum /\ssocia(i*» 
CopyriKht dair: 1976 
Appfoxinuie com: K95 (in 1977) 
Formal: 60 aaivity cards. IH^ x y 
Rradiiig level: Grades 5«8 
Interest level: Grades 5-12 

Specific insuruaional skills: Vocnb»Mary di-vrlopmein. lateral thinking 



Title: GO Reading in the Content Areas 
Author Harold Herber 
Publisher: Scholattic Book Services 
Copyright date: I974-I975 
ApproKimaie com: I 2^ test (in 1976-1977) 

12^ spirit masters (50) 

5,00 teacher's guide 

Format: Workbook 

5 books: LeveU4. 5. 6. 7.8 
Reading level: Book 4 ^ Grades 2.0-4.0 

Book 5 Grades 2^5.0 

Book 6 ^ Grades 3.0-6.0 

Book 7 ^ Grades 4.0^3 

Book 8 « Grvks 4.0*73 
Interest Irvd: Upper elementary to junior high (possibly senior high) 
Specific instructional skills: Basic vwd analysis, comprehension, reasoning skills 



Title: Key Idrjs in English: Levels I. 2. 3 
Author Joseph N. Mcrsand. consulting editor 
Publisher: Ha^ ^wat Brace Jovanovtch 
Copyright date: 1974 

Approximate lOSC I 3J6 workbook (in 1977) 
75.00 spirit masters and key 
.45 key 

Format: Workbook (one page per lesson) 

Reading level: Grades 44 

Interest level: Upper e'emenury and junior high 

Spixific instructional skills: Grammar, mechanio. usage 



Title: Language Lab 
Audior Ed Radlauer 
Publisher Bowmar 
Copyri^t date: 1977 
Approximate cote S15530 (in i977) 

Format: SolUxiund book, cassette or record, workbook for 3 unm 
Reading level: Grades 3-5 
Interest level: Grades 7-12 

SfMxific insirucuonal skills: Reading, language. d:aionary skills, research 
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READING 



Tiilr: l*Kio-c;»lMiIar>- Stiic* 
Publisher: Dcxjit and Wt-sibrook. Lid. 
Copvright dale: 1976 
Approximatr ccisi: (in 1975) 



Basic Word Set A 


H6 iiti(>s 


$70.0() 


.SuKKcsied KKtdc 




(1 copy each) 




1 gc2 








Spec. ed. 








Adiih basic cxl. 


Words 10 E;ii 


6 litles 


36.95 


Grades 3-5 




(5 copies) 






M'ords to Wear 


6 litles 


36.95 


Grades 3-5 




(S copies) 






Words to McTt 


6 titles 


36.95 


Grades 3-5 




(S copies) 






SmIII 


6 titles 


36.95 


Grades 5-9 




(S copies) 






Sm222 


6 titles 


36.95 


Grades 5-9 



Format: Illustrated bookleu and spirit masters 
Reading level: See above 
Interest level: See above 

Speciiic in^tnuiional skills: Increase vocubtilary 

Title: Precise Word 
Author: Robert G. ^orest 
Publisher: Oirriculum Associaies 

Approximate cost: $12.95 On 1977) (Multiple aning Kit is included) 
Format: 80 cards. IV x 3*, sequenced from easy lo hard 
Rnding level: Grade 7 to adult 
Interest level: Grades 5«I2 

Specific inunictional skills: Development of prenxr meanings of words 

Title: Read and Reason Activity Cards 

Author: Maxine Steck 

Publisher Frank Schaffcr 

Approximate cost: $3.95 (in 1977) 

Format: %\fr x 5'* cards 

Reading level: Grades 3-4 

Interest level: Elementary to junior high 

Specific instructional skills: Language arts activities: antonyms, synonyms, grammar 

Title: Reading Incentive Program, Lab 20 
Author: £d k Ruih Radlaucr 
Publisher: Bowmir 
Copyright date: 1971 
Approximate cost: 1737.00 (20 kits) 

37.00 (each kit) (in 1976-1977' 
Format: Book (10 copies), filmttrip. cassette or record, and skill deselopment sheets 

(8 per book) 
Reading level: Grades 3-5 
InLeresc level: Elementary to senior high 
Specific instniccional skills: Vocabulary development 

Title: The Reading Praaice Program 
Publisher Harooun Brace Jovanovich 
Copyright date: 1973 
Approximate cost: $75.00 (in 1977) 

Format: 200 task cards. cricerion*referenced pretesu and posttesu 

Reading le«. i: Grado 4*5 m 

Interest level: Upper elementary and junior high 

Specific instructional skills: Decoding, vocabulary, sentence study, comprehension 

Title: Reading Success Series 

Publisher: Xerox Education Publications 

a>pyright date: 1977 

Approximate cosu $.60 each (in 1977) 

Format: Six^booklei senes (32 pages each) 

Reading level: Grades 2-4 

Interest level: Junior and senior high 

Specific instructional skills: General reading skills 
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READING 

Tillr: Reading 'I1iinkiii|.. Skills 
Aiiihnr: Dr. Elhel S. M'MWy 
Publishtr: Coniinmlal Prrss 
Ckipyriglii date: 1976 
Appityximaie cosi: S.56 each (in 1976) 
Formal: Workbook 

Reading IfvH: Grades 1*6 (2 books per grade) 

Specific instfuctional skills: Siudy skills, specific reading skills 

Tiile: Skillboofier Series 
Author: Sandra M. Brown 
Publisher: Modem Curriculum Press 
Copyright date: I975*D; I977'£F 
Approximate cost: S1.06 each (in 1977) 
Format: SofibourKS workbooks 
Reading level: Grades 4-6 (D-F) 
Interest level: Junior and senior high 

Specific instructional skills: Building word power, increasing comprehension, working 

with (acts and details, organizing information, using references 

Title: Specific Skill S ^ 
Author: Richard A. Boning 
^ Publisher: Bamell Loft. Ltd. 
^ Approximate cost: |l .40 per book 

2.25 for spirit master books (in 1976) 
^ Format: Booklet (56 available) 
Reading level: Grades 1-7 
Interest level: Varies per book 

Specific instructional skills: Sounds, follow directions, use context, locate answei. get faci5. 

get main idea, draw conclusions, sequence 

Title: The Spice Series: Anchor. Vol. I, Vol. 2 
Publisher: Educational Service 
Approximate cost: 15.25 (in !^7) 
Format: Duplicating masters 

Reading level: Vol. I: grades 4-6 Vol. 2: grades 6*8 

Interest level: Junior and senior high 

Specific insuuctional skills: Varies according lo specific book 

Title: Reading, lliinking. and Rravining 

Authfjr: l>on L imes, Arkne Burgdorf* le L. Stanley Wi*m k 

Publisher: Steck^Vaughn 

Cltifiyright date: 1976 

A|iproxim;ite u>st: f 1.26 csKh (in 1976) 

Fiirmat: WcirkbfMik <6 books) 

Reading Iml: Grades 1-6 

liitimt lev(*l: Junior high 

SfM^ific instructional skills: 10 skills in 5 m;iiii areas — :iiial\si%. s>iitli('si<i. rvaliiaiioii 



Title: Spriiii Libraries 
Author: Varies with book 
Publisher: .Scholastic Book .Services 
Qip/right date: Varies per library 

Approximate cost: »29.5a-S9.50 kit (4 copies ol 5 Uxiks) (in 1976-1977) 
1. 30- 1. 80 book 
12.50 spirit masters 
Forma.: Book (32-96 pages long) 

Spirit masters 
Reading level: Libraries I HA - Grade 2.0-2.4 
Libraries 2 & 2A - Grade 2.5-2 9 
Libraries S It 3A — Grade S.0-S.4 
Ubraries 4 Ic 4 A - Grade ?.5-3.9 
Interest Icwl: Grades 4-9 (4-6) 

Specific instructional skills: Comprehension and word attack skills 



Title: Study Skills for Information Retrieval: lUxiks I. 2. S. I 
Author: Donald L. Barnes le Arl^ Burgdorf 
Publishrr: Allyn le Bacon 
Oipvright date: 1974 

Approximate cost: $2.22, S2.43 Teacher s Edition (in 1977) 
Ffirmat: Paperback worktwok 
Reading level: Grades 4-6 
Interest level: Grade 5 to adult 

Sfxrific instructional skills: Alphabeiinng. dictionary skills: library work: use of encyclo- 
pedia: read and interpret maps, charts, graphs, and data: 
organize and write repfjrts 



Title: Systems for Success: Book I. B<iok 2 
AutlKtr: R. Lee llc*nney 
Publisher: Follett 
(>>pyriglit date: 1976 
Aririroxiniate cost: S2.82 (in 1976) 
liirmat: Worklwik 
Reading level: Bcmk I — <;rades 0- 
liiiert*st level: Cfr:Kk* 7 to iiduli 
SiMxifii instriicti<Hiiil skills: Hook I 



ERIC 
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B(Kik 2 — Ci;ides h S 



Reading. wiiiiiiK. spelling. iiiiiipui:itioii. l-'.iiglish 
skills 



Book 2: CiMiipieliensioii. vrirnbtil.nv. $|H-llMig. pr:Hiiial 
^n|Mii.iti(His. Uf(^ii\e (oiiiinunit .iiion 
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READING 

Tiilc: larRrtProKTams 

Author: Hairy A. Bamfiiaii. pitoRfam dirciUir; authors vary |Kr kit 
Publisher: Field Knicrpriw-s tduraticinal Pulilicationv Inc. 
Oi|yyriRlu date: Varies IK't kit 
Aiiproximate cost: 1190.00 (in 1975) 

Format: Tape and workslietis with 12 study skill cards |>eT kii 

Red — aiidio-visiuil descripiion 

Yellow — phomlic analysis 

Blue — structural analysis 

Green — vcxabulary I 

Orange — vcxabulary II 

Purple — study skills 
Reading level: Blue. grmi. oranRt. purple — Grade 4* 
Interest hwl: Red and yellow — elementary 

Blue. RTeen. orange, purple — Grade 7 to adult 
Specific instructional skills: See above 



Title: Troubleshooters I 

Author: Patricia Ann Benner. Virginia L. Law, Ic Joel Weinberg 

Publisher: Houghton Mifflin 

Copyright date: 1975 edition 

Approximate cost: 11.74 nich. 8 for $9.« (in 1978) 

Teacher s edition. 8 for $10.47 
Formal: Workbook 
Reading level: Varies with book 
Interest level: Junior high 

Specific instructional skills: Word attack, spe lling, punctuation, vocabulary 

Book 1 — Sound out 
2 — Sound off 
S ^ Spilling action 

4 ^ Word attack 

5 — Word mastery 

5 — Sentence strength 

7 — Punctuation power 

8 — English achievement 



Title: Troubleshootets II 

Author: Patricia Ann Benner. Virginia L. Law. le Joel Weinberg 
Publisher: Houghton Mifflin 
Copyright tiate: 1975 edition 

Approximate cost: $1 80 each. 6 books for $7 50 (in 1978) 

Format: Workbook 

Reading level: Varies with book 

Interest level: Junior high 

Specific instructional skills: Vocabulary, spelling, specific reading skills 

Book I — Word recognition 
2 «- Vocabulary 

5 — Spelling and parto of speech 

4 — Reading r^te and comprehension 

5 ^ Reading in specific subjects 

. ^ n tl ^ I .....J.. .Lin. 




6 — Reading and study skills 
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Title: Turning Point 
Author: Varies per book 
Publisher: McCormick Mathers 
Cx>pvright date: 1975 
Approximate cost: $87.60 (in 1977) 

Format: Paperback book. 62 duplicating masters (4 each of 10 books) (16 stones) 
Reading level: Grades 1.8-S.I 
Interest level: Junior and senior high 

Specific instructional skills: Main ideas, using details, making inferences, sequencing 



Title: Vocabulan* Improvement Practice 

Author: Donald D. Durrell. Helen A. Murphy. Doris V. Spencer. & Jane H. Uitterwn 

Publisher: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 

Copyright date: 1975 

Approximate cost: 127.00 (in 1977) 

Format: 160 cards at 4 levels: A. B. C. Challenge 

Reading level: Grades 4-12 

Interest level: Grades 7-12 . , j 

Specific instructional skills: Vocabulary growth, classification of words 



Title: West Word Bound Book 
Author: Rambeau Rambeau 
Publisher: Economy 
Copyright date: 1976 
Approximate cost: $1.55 (in 1977) 
Format: Workbook 
Reading leveU Grades 2*-6 

Interest Ifvel: Grade 6 to adult . , •„ 

Specific instructional skills: Word attack, comrirt hension. sludv skills 

'Manual 



Title: World of Voc;ibulary 

Authoi: Sidney J. Rauch. Zaiharic J. Clemenis. k Alfred B. Weiiisiein 

Publisher: turning Trends (Globe B<Kik Coiii|Kiny) 

Copyright date: 1977 

Approximate cost: S2.25 each (in 1977) 

Format: Workbook. 20 lessons of 10 wiirds each . c 

ReiHling level: Bk. 1 - Grade 3. Bk. 2 - Gradt s 4-5. Bk 3 ^ Cniclc-s 5 6. »k. i - Grades 6 7 
Interest level: Grades 7-12 

SfMYific instructional skills: Vocaliulary development 
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WRITINC 

I'iile: Br Inlurimxl Serifs (t 'nils hm 
|»ublislM*r: New Readers Pn-ss 

C4ipyriRlit itaie: Varies friwi 1968- l!»7fi iuunv iinii« u-viM-il) 
Approximate awi: $25.0» f«ir all »» iiiiiis UmiiicI. $.8r» |ic r iinii (iii 1977) 
Formal: 8" x I T bound "tiii^ 

20 units total 
Reading level: C;rades 5*f> 
Interest level: Grade 9 to iwliilt 

Sfiecific instructitHial skills: Readiiij? lompri luiisioii. word study. writinR. listening. 

Rramniar skills 



Title: C'^iact Series 

Publisher: Sch<>lastic Book Servicvs 

Copyright date: 1976 . 

Approximate cost: $9950 |ier unit (16 in all) (in 1977) 

Format: 31 books. 31 logs. LP rttord. filmstrip. teatliiT s manual per unit 

% basic series - (>>mm«iucation and the Midia. The Individual, Society 
Reading level: (trades 4-6 

Interest Jevel: Cfrades7-I2 . 

Specific instructional skills: Reading, writing, discussion, dec ision making 



Title: (kmtinuous Progress in SfH-lling 
Author: Read. Allred. Ic Baird 
Publisher: Economy 
Copyright date: 1977, revised 

Approximate cost: $99.90 kit (in 1977) ^ . , , ^ , 

Format: 16 placement tests. 16 levt Is of words, delayi-d recall tests (8 xll cards) 

Reading level: Grade 2-aduli 
Interest level: Grade 7 to adult 
Specific instructional skills: Spelling 



Title: £n|;lish for Everyday Living 
Author: Sally Shapiro Pallati k Nell Stiglit? Reitmaii 
Publisher: Icleal 
Copyright date: 1976 
Approximate cost: $7 00 (in 1977) 
Format: Hardback text 
Reading level: Grades 4-6 
Interest level: Junior high to adult 
Specific instructional skills: language* arts, writing 
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WRITING 

Title. Flub Stubs (Prescriptive Task Cards to Improve Writing Skills) 

Author: Cheryl Brown 

Publisher: Creative Teaching Press 

Copyright date: 1975 

Approximate cost: $5.95 (in 1976) 

Format: Task card 

Reading level: Grades 5*4 

Interest level: Elementary and junior high (possibly senior high) 

Specific instructional skills: Grammar skills, including capitalization, punctuation, verb 

agreement, plurals, homonyms 



Title: Language Exercises Books 

Author: Mabel Youree Grizzard & Annie L. McDonald 

Publisher: Steck-Vaughn 

Copyright date: 1976 

Approximate cost: $1.50 (in I976>f 

Format: Workbook 

Reading level: Grades 1*8 

Interest level: Varies per bcmk 

Specific instructional skills: Traditional grammar 



Title: Lessons in Paragraphing 
Author: Jean N. Alley 9c Elaine B. Dohan 
Publisher: Cuniculum Associates 
Copyright date: 1976 

Approximate cost: $22.95 (ten*pack) (in 1977) 
Format: Workbook (88 pages) 
Reading h vel: Grades 5-6 
Interest level: Grades 7*12 
Specific instructional skills: 



Develo|> fiaragraph writing ability ihrtHigli the* tise of main 
ideas. tfifHC sentences, clincliers. sentences of de tail: 
paragraF>h styles are develofied: eiiumcTative. sct|uential, caua 
and effect. comfKirison and contrast - 4- . 

* » 
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WRITING 



'f itk-: 1 Im* Ouiliiiiiii; Kit 

Author: llcrbni I). Hill. |i. Ic JtKiii McKci 

l*iiblislM*r* dmu iiliim Asmn iaies 
(kip%riKlii <bif: I!I77 
Afiprrixifiuiic cost: $24.95 (in 1977) 
Fdrmai: 106 Iwmhi cards. 6" x 9^ 
fntrrrsi Itnt-I: Grudes 5-12 

.S|irdlir instruct if Mi;il skills: I. S<litting a tii|)ic frcHn subto|>ii\ 



2. .Sf'titiing a tii|>ic foi uiljlopics 

S. 5Hiriing items into 2 grou|>s aiul listing in oiiilinr form 

4. Sorting itc*tn%. setcniiig topic i^. listing in outline form 

5. Stirling S gimifM. outlining 

6. Sorting S griMi|)s. sclcding tc^ims. outlining 

7. Organizing .1 simpk- (Nitlin». given sulnopics 

8. Omipleting a 2-tofm rnitline 

9. Selecting tofmi. romplrting outline of 2 groufn 

10. Omipleting ouilttie Uw $ topiii^ 

11. Selecting tofHCs. set tA S-pan fMiiline 

12. Finding sulNopics for topic and oiitliiK* form 
IS. Making outlines of stories 

14. Writing stories and n'ljorts using outliiu*s providtti 



Title: Story Starters. Intermediate 

Author: George N. Moore 1^ G. Willard Woodruff 

Publisher: Currinilum Associates. In( . 

Copyright date: 1975 

Format: S5.80 (in 1977) S2 activity cards 

Format: S2 activity cards, b" x 8'' 

Reading level: Grades 4-5 

Inieresi level: Grade 5 to adult 

Specific instructional skills: To presetii the first line of a composition and probing 

questicms to assist paragraph development 



Title: Systems for Success: Borik I. Bfw>k 2 
Author: R. Lee Henney 
Publisfier: Folktt 
Cop>*right date: i076 
Approximate cmt: $2.82 (in 1976) 
Format: Workbook 

Reading level: Book I Grades 0-4* Book 2 » Grades 5-8 
Interest level: Grade 7 u» adult 

Specific instruct i(mal skills: Book I: Reeling, writing, spelling, computation. English 

skills 

Q 1 Q'^ B<iok 2: Onnprehension. vocabulary. s|X'lling. practical 

J^(^ < ♦ itimpuiatioiw, effective rommunicatioti 
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WRITING 

Title: Thirty Lessons in Noieiaking 

Author: Jennifer Ic Alex Piric 

Publisher* Curriculum Assoc laies 

Copyright datr. 1975 . 

Approximate cost: $17.95 (ten paik) (m 1977) 

Format: 48-pagc skillb(K>k 

Reading level: Grales 4-6 

Interest level: Grades 7-12 . . , 

Specific instructional skills Principles of noteiakir.g 



Title- The Write Thing: Ways to Commiinicaie 
Author: Raymond E. Lemles* 
Publisher: Houghton Mifflin 
Cxipvrighi date: 1978 

Approximate cost: $94.47 per Jevel (A «c B) (m 1978) 

Format: Multimedia approach - posters. p'iot<n>rin.5. cassette, booklet to wriie iii 
Interest level: Junior and senior high 

Specific instructional skills: Topic sc-ntciice. woid choice, narration, dialogue 



MATHEMATICS 

Title: Basic Essentials of Mathematics: Part I. Pan 2 

Author: James T. Shea 

Publisher: Steck-Vaughn 

Copyright date: 1976 

Approximate cost: $1.44 each (in 1976) 

Format: Workbook 

Reading le\ el: Grades 5-9 

^"^Tnc'^^^ucirni '"pf ; - run..nn.„». ojxra.K.n, wi.h uholc nun,hcr. 

icmimon fractions, ilecimals 
Part II — Percent, measurement, ratio and proportion, simple 
equations 



Title: 0»mputatiiMial Skills Deselopnic ni Kii 
Auihor: Charles M. Proctor. |r. «c Pairicia Johiiscm 
Publisher: .Scieiwe Rc*search Associates 
Ckifiyright (kite: 1977 
Appioximatrcost: $108.50 (in 1977) 
FcMmat: Kii with exercise cauls 

Intercut lesri' Jinitor high to aduli . i • ■ 

S|M. ific instriitrional skills: Basic ofKiaiions ol whole iiiinilK'rs. Iiacttoii.. .kTinwIs. 

INTcrnts 
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MATHEMATICS 

Title: ExpcHfncinR Lift- ITirough Maihrnuiiits 
Author: Uthrr fe Bortnuili 
Publtshrr: PawiMT Publishing 
Cop^riKhi date: 1977 

Approximaie owl: $2.85 prf ^tjlumc. 14.50 Tt prr volumr (in 1977) 
Format: 2 volumes 
ReadinK Ictfl: Grades 5-6 
Interm h^rl: Senior high to adult 

Specific instiuctional skills: Ba$i« operations with whole numbers, fractions. 

mixed nuinbers. decimals, percents 



Title: Figure It Out: Book I, Book 2 
Author: Mar> C. Wallace 
Publisher: Folleti 
Copyright date: 1976 
Approximate cost: 11.23 <in 1976) 
Formal: Workbook 

s"iS ^ITLcI^ skins: "ikHA I - Add. subiraci. multiply, divide, money measurements 

Book 2 — FractioTO. decimals, rounding oil. estimating 



Title: Fun k Games with .Vlathematics: Activity Cards, intermediate — Junior High 

Author: Haugaard tc H or lock 

Publisher: Prentice-Hall Learning Systems 

Copyright date: 1975 

Approximate cost: 14.95 (in 1977) 

Format: x cards appropriate for duplication 

Interest le%'el: Intermediate and junior high 

Specific instructional skills: inacase math skills and aeative thinking 



Title: Good Times Again with Math 
Author: Ronald Kremer 
Publisher: Prentice-Hall 
Copyright date: 1975 
Approximate cost: S5.95(in 1977) 
Format: W x I T booklet appropriate for reproduction 
Interest Wl: Multilevel (through adult) 
O Specific ifisiructional skills: Math<entcifd Mivities 
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Title: Good Times with Math 

Author: Ronald Kremer 

Publisher: Prentice-Hall 

Copyright date: 1977 

Approximate cost: $5.95 (in 1977) 

Format: SH" x I T booklet appro|>riate lor reproduction 

Interest level: Multilevel 

Specific instructional skills: Math skills, aitical thinking 



Title: Math Mystery Theatre 
Publisher: Imperial International Learning 
Copyright date: 1975 
Approximate cost: $170.00 (in 1977) 

Format: 12 upe$. 12 filmstrips. iB spirit masters. 11 lessons, cartoon lormat 

Interest level: Upper elementary and junior high (grades 7 Ic 8) 

Specific instructional skills: Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, factoring. 

least -common multiples, fraaions {i computations) 



Title: Money Makes Sense 

Author: Cliarles H. Kahn k J. Bradley Hanna 

Publisher: Fearon 

rx>pyright date: 1973 

Approximate cost: $2.00 (in 1975) 

Format: Text-workbook 

Reading level: Grade 2.3 (S|Mche) 

Interest level: Depends on student; can go as high as adult 

Specific instructional ski.ls: Addition, coin reix>gnition. relative \iilnr oi coins and 

one-dollar bill 



Title: SLAM (Simple Lattice Approach to Mathematics): Audition 

Author: Susan James k Louise Pedrazzini 

Publisher: Prentice-Hall 

Cxipyright date: 1976 

Approximate cost: $4.95 (in 1977) 

Formal: Wx IT reproducible worklxiok 

Specific instructional skills: Addition 



f itle: SLAM (Simple Lattiie Ap|Ho;irh to Matlumatics): Subiiaction 

Author: Susan James k Unuic Pedt:i//ini 

Publisher: Prentice-Hall 

(xtfiyrigtit date: 1076 

Approximate cost: $4.95 (in 1977) 

I'ormat: HH" x 1 1" repriKlui ibie workliook 

.Sfiecific instructional skills: Subtrai turn 
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MATHEMATICS 

'I iilr: S\AM (Simple Laiiuc Approach lo Mallicmaiirs): Muiliplicaiton 

Aiiihor: Susan James 1; Lrniise Pcdra/xini 

Publisher: Prcntitt-Hall 

(Utpyright dale: 1975 

Approximate cost: 14.95 (in 1977) 

F<irmal: BH" x 1 1 rrproduc ible workbook 

Sficcific instructional skills Multiplication 



Title: SLAM (Simple Lattice Approach to Mathematics)- Division 

Author: Susan James Sc Louise Pedrauini 

Pu bl isher : Prent icr-H;« 1 1 

Cx^pyrighi date: 1975 

Approximate cost: 14.95 (in 1977) 

i-nrmat: SH" x 1 1" reproducible workbook 

Specific instructional skills: Division 



Title: Sports in Things: High Interest Math Series 
Publisher: Educational Insights 
Cx>pvright date: I97S. revised 1974 

Approximate cost: 12.95 per package (7 for $19.95) (in 1977) 
Format: Task cards (10) plus answer card 
9''x6'' Add-subtract 0-20 

Add-subtract 0-10^ 

Add-subtract 0-5000 

Multi-divide easier 

Multi-divide harder 

Fractions 

Decimals and percent 
Reading level: Grade 5 
Interest \tvt\: Elementary to senior high 

Specific instructional skills: Basic math computations, fractions, decimals, percents 



Title: Steps to Mathematics. Books I and 2 
Publisher: Stcck-Vaughn 
Copyrigbi date: Recently revised 
Approxi^nate cost: $1.35 each (in 1976) 
Format: Workbook 
Reading level: Book I — Grades 1-2 
Book 2 - Grades 3-4 
Interest level: Junior high to adult 

Specific instructional skills: Fundamenul operations (addition, subtraction. 
O inn muhiplication. division) with whole numbers 

ERIC 19^1 
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Title: Using Dollars and Sense 

Author: Charles H. Kahn Ic J. Bradley Hanna 

Publisher: Fearon 

Copyright date: 1973 

Approximate cost: $1.80 (in i974) 

Format: Workbook 

Reading level: Grade 3.0 (Spache) 

Interest level: Elementary through adult .... r ^ «r«ku«.. 

Specific insuuciional skills: Subtraction, multiplica ion. and division of money problems. 

making change 



Title: Winning Touch 

Publisher: University Publishing 

Copyright date: 1975 

Approximate cost: $5.00 (in 1975) 

Format: Game board and number chips 

Interest level- Junior and senior high , 

Specific instructional skills: Inaease knowledge of multiplication facts 



THINKING 

Title: Basic Thinking Skills 
Author: Aniu Hamadek 
Publisher: Midwest Publications 
Copyright date: 1976 

Approximate cost: $2.50 per book. $7.95 dup. master (in mi) 
Format: 1 1 books or duplicating masters 
Reading level: Middle to upper elementary 
Interest level: Upper elementary and junior high 
Specific instructional skills: Analogies A 

Analogies B 

Analogies C 

Analogies D 

Antonyms and %ytionyms 

Antonyms, synonyms, similarities iind diffrrnices 
Conservation. |Kiths 

Miscellaneous, iticluding transitivity and same person or not 

Patterns 

Think about it 

What would you do? 

True to life, or fiiniasy? 
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THINKING 



liaii Dimes, k R<>beri M Olion 



AMihor: Martin Y. (kivi.mi.H.. Rm IumI S. (^..iihfulcl. UU 
Fublishi^ Mmill 
CuinriRhidalc: 1974 
AiiDFoxiniaic co$i: SUOOO (in 1977) 

15 bocAlm coiHe. each) miidif.«l m.oon forma. 

Rfading level: Grade* 4-5 
Interest Iwl: Grades 5;9 
Specific instructional skills 



DiscT>vctinc and l«»rmulaiing problems. organi/inR and 
S?«..M..g information; generating ideas; evaluating ideas 



TiJie: A Programmed Introduction to the Game of Chess 

Author- M. W. Sullivan 

Publisher: Behavioral Research Lalioratories 

C>>pvrighi date: 1972 

Approximate cost: $4.46 (in 197^) 



THINKING 

Title: Thinking Skills Development Program II 

Author: Louis Raths. Jack Wassermanii. 8c Selma W'asscrmann 

Publisher- Benefit Press 

Approximate tost: $147.00 (class set of 30) (in 1977) 
Format: 240 skill development cards 
60 self-help cards 

30 nonconsumable student reference books 

12 filmstrips 
2 cassettes 
Reading level: Grades 5-6 
Interest le\'el: Grades 6-9 
Specific instructional skills' 
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Observing, looking for assumptions, collecting and 
organizing data, toniparnig. classifying, hypothesizing, 
aiticizing. interpreting, imagining, coding, problem solving, 
summarizing 



Title: Thinklab I 

Author: K.J.Weber 

Publisher: Science Research Associates 

C'Opyright date: 1974 

Approximate cost: $54.50 (in 1977) 

Format: 125 puale cards (4 eafh) plus additiinial manipulative items 

Reading level Grades 3.5.9.0+ (20-40 cards |»er grade levd) 

Interest level: Grade 3 to adult • • l 

Specific instructional skills: Objec t manipulation, perception atid creative insight. 

|)erceiving image patterns, logical analysis 



Title Reading. Thinking, and Kr^ zoning 
ImL:nS^^ Arlene Bu^^dorf. tc L. Stanley Uenck 

Publisher: Sieck-Vaughn 
Copvright date: 1976 
Approximate cost: $1.26 each (in 1976) 
Formal Workbook (6 books) 
Reading les-el: Grades 1-6 
Interest level: Junior high 
Specific instructional skills: 



SOCIAL INTERACTION 



40 slilH in 3 main areas ^ analysis, synthesis, evaluation 



Title: Alioliol: Facts for Decisions 
Auth(H: Gail l.ichtman 
Publishn: New Readers Press 
Copyright date: 1974 
Approximate cost: $1.25 (in 1977) 
Format: 40-page soft-cover booklet 
Reading level: C;rade 6.4 
Interest lc*vel: Junior and senior high 

Specific instructional skills* Basil facts for Miidents: topics fin class dixiissions 



Title: Reading^hinking Skills 
Author: Dr. Ethel S. Mane> 
Publisher: Continental Press 
Copyright date: 1976 ^ ^. 
Approximate rost: $.i^ each (m 1976) 
Format Workbook 

er|c 



Title: lk*ginniiig Viliies Chirificaiifm 
Author: Sidney \V SimtMi «e Jay Clark 
Publisher: Pennant Press 
Oipyriglit date: 1975 
ApproxiiiKite i«>\t: $3.9.'» (in 1976) 

Format: Papeilwnk b<K»k (182 pagrs), rtsciuHr Inxik hir naihm 

33 ifn;ts 
Headiiii; level: Foi ieaclni use 
Inien st level: C;i.ule 7 to :i(liilt 
S|M>cllii iiistruciioiul skills: Dealing with .Hint 
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SiKUL INTERACTION 

I III,- BiiildinR S;ik l)i iviiiK Skills 
Aiiihiir: Ppirwlw Kv\U^ 
Piililishrr Fmoii 
C4ip%riRhi (kiic: H)72 

Appniximair cosr $-1.55 siiKkiii icsi (in I97i) 

7.20<li;i|M<T uiiK 

1 .20 iviH lilt 5 Riiick- 
Furinai: ClloihUwml book, Kichapim 
Rending lr\rl: Ciratlr 5.0 (Sialic) 

inurrsilnrl: Grade 9 lo sidnli , i 

Specific inMruciional skills: Basics of Rood drivinR skdis. moion ycles, planninR a 

trip, car owncfihip and mainienaiue 



Tide: Choices: OrRaniymg and Teaching a (>>urse in Personal Detisimi Making 

Aiiihor: Joan Kosuih I: Sandy Minnesang 

Publisher: Pennant Educational Materials 

Copyright dale: 1975 

Approximate cost: $54.95 (in 1976) 

Koiniat: 26 learning activit\ packages and teacher s guide 

Interest lexel: Grade 9 to adult 

Specific instructional skills: Directs students in personal decision making 



Title: Civics 

Author: Lee J. Rosch k Grant T. Ball 
Publisher: Follett 
Copyright date: 1976 

Approximate cost: $7.80 text or booklets (7) On 1976) 
Format: Textbook or seven unit booklets 
Reading le>el: Grades 6-8 
Interest le\ el: Grades 712 

Specific instructional skills: Content commonly taught in citizenship courses 



Title: Deciding for Myself: A Values-Clarification Series 
Clarifying My Values — Set A 
My Et-eryday Choices — Set B 
Where Do I Stand? — Set C 
Author: T.Paulson 
Publisher: Winston Press 
(x)pyright daie: 1974 
Approximate cost: $2.52 per set 

5.96 leader guide <all wts in I) On 1975) 
10 8-page units per set 
InieieM Iwel: Grade 6 to adult 
Q S\Ki ific insirurtional skills: Practice in values clarification 
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SOCIAL INTERACTION H-14a (p. 13) 

Title: Discover* Kit 

Publisher: Scholastic Book Services 

r^)p\ right date: 1976 

Auoroximate cost- $I69..50 (in 1976) ... . . . 

Format: 8 I5.min. sound filmstrips (records or cassettes): 50 logbcwks. teacher s guide 
Interest le%Tl: Grades 7-10 . • u i i 

SDctific instructional skills: Students learn about a variety of jobs, probe job-related 

problems, and use produ< tivc thinking regarding their own 

goals and interests 



Title: Drugs: Facts for Decisions 
Author: RogCT Cxinant 
Publisher- New Readers Press 
Oipyrtght date: 1976, revised 
Approximate cost $125 (in 1977) 
Formal: S2-page soft-corn htioklet 
Reading level: Grade 5.6 
Interest level: Junior high to adult 

S|>ectfic instructional skills: Factual information on drugs 



Title: Geiting a Jcb 
Author: Florence Randall 
Publisher: Fearor 
C^>pyright date: 1968 
Approximate cost: $2.01 (in 1974) 
Format: Text-workbook, 8" x 1 1" 
Reading level: Grade 5.6 (S|»ache) 

Interest level: Grades 9-12 . , 

Sixrific instructional skills: Life survival skills related to careers, jobs, and wages 



I iile: How to Register and Vote 
Author: K Baer 
Publisher: New Rraders Pii>s 
(>)pyrtglit date: 1972 
Approximate cost: $.55 (in 1977) 
format: HV-page iKimptiic t. HW" x 5V' 

Interest lf\'el: Senior high i.,,..... 
S|K.ific iiisiiiutioiia! skilK. S|>erilM inforni:ui»n on inn haiii. s «.f reRisiriing and voting 
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HAmbUTS: 



SOCIAL INTERACTION 

Title: Jmy Works in a Ser-icc Siaiion 
Aulhor: Jfwel M. Wade 
Publisher: Fearon 
Copyright date: 1967 
Approximate cost: $1.20 (in 1974) 
Forma'.: Text-workbook 

8 chapters with exercises 
Reading level: Grade 2.2 (Spache) 
Interest level: Grades 9-12 

Specific instructional skills: Language arts skills, vocational skills 



Title: Vou. The Police, and Justice 
Publisher: Scholastic Book Services 
Copyright date: 1976 
Approximate cost: 199.50 (in 1976) 

Format: Anthology (51 copies), logbooks, posters, teacher s guide 
Reading level: Grades 4-6 

Interest level: Grades 9-12 , . 

Specific insuuctional skills: To provide a variety of readtng experiences for exploring 
relationships between laws and people 



Title: Making It on Your Own 

Aulhor: Jack Hyde. Robert Smith, Ic John Travis 

Publisher: Mafex Associates 

Copyright date: 1977 

Approximate cost: $58.95 for 10 books. 4 poster sets, guides 

25.00 for 10 books, guit^ (m 1977) 
Format: Text, transparencies, teacher's guide, posters 
Interest level: Grade9toaduh 
Specific instructional skills: Basic skills of survival 



Title: Occupations I Ic 2 

Author: I: Caroline Blakely. editor; 2: Dennis Schroeder, editor 
Publisher: New Readers Press 
Copyright date: I: revised 1975; 2: 1974 
Approximate cost: 11.60 each (in 1977) 
Formal: Book 

Reading level: I - Grade 6.7; 2 - Grade 6.5 

Interest level: Senior high 

Specific instructional ikilli: Career orientation 
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VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 



SOCIAL INTERACTION H-14a (p. 14) 

Title Out of Work 
Authcir: Stephen Ludwig 
Publisher: New Readers Press 
Copyright date: 1975 
Approximate cost: |l.50(in 1977) 
Forma*: Booklet 
Reading level: Grade 6.8 
Interest level: Senior high to adult 

Specific instructional skills: For out-of-work reader who reeds help gettmg traming and 
getting a job 



Title: Planning Meals and Shopping 
Author: Ann Weaver 
Publisher: Fearon 
Copyright dale: 1970 
Approximate cost: $1.65 (in 1974) 
Format: Text-workbook 
Reading level: Grade 2.5 (Spache) 

Interest level: Grades 7-12 . . i- 

Specific instructional skills: Plan meals, budget money, make shopping lists, compare 

prices, store food 



Title* Real People at Work 

.Author: Varies with book 

Piiblislicr: Changing Times Education Service 

Oipyright dale: 1975 

Approximate cost: $1.65 per title (in 1975) 

Format: Booklet. 10 titles per level 

Rfading level: Series A — Grade 2L 

B — Grade 2M 

C - Grade 2H 

E — Grade SL 

F - Grade SM 

G - Grade SH 
Interest level: Grades 2-12 

S|>efific instructional skills: Cateer awareness, rcadmg practice 



Title: Rules and Rights: Jiueniles Have Rights. Too 
Author: Judge Roy W. Sesigraves. H. B. McDanicl. & B. A. Tuhv 
Pnblislirr: Fearon 
C^ipyriglu dale: 1975 

F«Hmat: Workbook. 12 nnits. with realistic Mury and followup m iivitics to reinforce legal 
|)rcNessing 

Intrrrst Im l: Ctiades 7-12 • . i 

Six'cifif iffMriiiti«>iinl skills: Positive nttitUll4^ t«>ward hiw; stuilt nt rights ;ind 

responsibilities 
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VOCATIOHAL SPECIAL EDUCATION: 



socjalTnteiTactIon' 

Piiblislivr: Scholasiic Book S« n ices 
Oi|>\riRhi claic: IW» 

A|H>ioxim«c cost: $2.40 pcf MibscnpiKHi per yi-ar (in 1970) 
Fcirinai' I»pri<xlirdl. werkl> (21 issues) 
Ri'SkIiiir l«*vel: GrsKles 4-6 

Imrresi Iwl: Jtiiiie»i and senior hiRli , . , t ii 

SiKt ific insiniciioiial skills: ReadinK praclirc. wriiing. relaied lanRuagc skills 



Title: Tell li Like Ii Is: The- Un-Camt 
Publisher: Pennant Et ucational Materia's 

i^^T.r^JS'^Z'Z deck o( special card, (one for adol«c«,.s and aduUs. 

one (or children) 
Interest le\el: Cra<k» 4 to adult 

Specific instructional skills: Communications problems 



Title Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and Students 
Author Sidney B. Simon. Lcland W. Howe. «r Howard Kirschenbaum 
Publisher: Hart Publishing 
Copvright date: 1972 

Approxi'- »ett>st: $5.95(in I974» . 
Format: f aperback book: 79 strategies for values clarification 
Interest level: Elementary to aduh . , 

Specific instructional skills: Communications, values clarification 



Title: The World of Work 

Author: Kay Koschnick «c Stephen Ludwig 

Publisher: New Readers Press 

Copyright date: 1975. revised 

Approximate cost: $1.50 (in 1977) 

Format: Book 

Reading lev*el: Grade 6.1 

Sri n«LS^S iin' ln.rodum v,ri«y ol jobs .o r«der; cov«s la„,^aj of wan. 
Spcciiir insiruc imerviewing: fringe bwdiis. uniw. and 

workers' righi* 
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SOCIAL INTERACTION ^^^^^ 15) 

I'itiw^ You Can Change the Law 

Author: Judge Roy M. Seagraves. H. B. McDaniel. tc B. A. Truce 
Publisher: Fearon 
Copyright date; 1973 
Approximate cost: $2.00 (in 1974) 
Format: Text -work book, 12 units 

Interest level: Grades 7-12 ... 
Specific instructional skills: Positive attitude toward the law; rights and responsibilities 
as citiiens 



LISTENING/SPEAKING 

Title: New Horiions in English 

Author: L. Mellgren. M. Walker. J. A. Upshur (consulting editoi) 

Publisher: Addtson-Wesley 

Cx>pyright date: 1975-75 

Approximate cost: $1.86*12.37 bo<fks (in 1976) 

$2.70 teacher's guide 

$66.00 3-reel tapes 

$56.10 6 cassettes 

$ .99-$ 1 . 20 workbooks 
Format: 6 softbound texts, workbooks* audio forms 
Interest level: Older student* and young adults 

Specific instructional skills: Word structures, vocabulary development, 

concept development 



Title: Pride in IJinguage. Bex>ks I. 2. 3 

Author: William Rosch. Gene Orland. Deborah K Osen. k Stephen Sloan 
Publisher: Random House 
C/vpyright date: 1975 

Approximate cost: $4.56 hardback $6 57 teacher's cdU'um (in 1975) 

S.42 softback 1.77 woiklxiok 

Format: Hardbound or softljound book 
Reading l4*vel: Grade 4 
Interest level: Junior high 

.SiKTific in>truciional skills: Critical diinki"'». liMening :ind s|ieaking. wriiing. 
r>bserving langu:ig(*. ^ramnnir 
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GENERAL MATERIALS 

riilc: Adkiii Bkilo^ 

Author: Mank> L. WcinlKiR 1- Hcrbtfi J. Sioliic 
Publisher: Allyn 1- Bacon 
Oifn'righi dale: 1977 

AiifHOximaic a»l: $8.97 S^.T2 icachtT's guide (ui 1977) 

1.47 |KT unit. 1974 scries 

Formal: Book (1977) 

7 units (1974) 
Reading level: Slow learner, poor rr.ider 

Specific instruaional skills: Career dc%'elopmcnt. reading skills, math skills 



Tiile? American Ad\'eniures 
PuJblisher: Scholastic Book Services 
Ccpyright date: 1976 
Approximate cost: $2.25 text (in 1976) 

2.50 teacher's guide 

9.95 spirit masters 
Format: Small bookleu approximately 180 pages in length. 4 in series: 

I A Nation Conceived and Dedicated 

II Old Hale — New Hope 

III Between T%vo Wars 

IV Yesterday. Today. Tomorrow 
Reading level: Grades 4-6 

Interest level: Junior and unior high .... 

Specific mstruaional skills: Provides American history material in high-interesi 

low-vocabulary presentation; improves reading skills through 
gradual increase in diClinilty and practice in reading 



Title: Individualised Science Inmtigation Series 
Author: Educational Research Council of America 
Publisher: Allyn te Bacon 
Copyright date: 1974 

Approximate cost: JI2.70 workiexi (set of 5) (in 1977) 
99.00 topic area units (50 students) 
other components per kit 
Format*. Phase A — worktext 

Phase B units in kit form 
Reading level: Grade 5^ 
,^ Interest level: Grades 7-12 

y pccific instructional skills: Science information deveh»|)ment. 4 untis pei year, minimum 
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GENERAL MATERIALS H-14a (p. 16) 

Title: A Modified History of the United States 

Author: Ardelle Manning He Caroline Wood 

Publisher: Ardelle Manning Productions 

Copyri^t dale: 1977 

Approximate cost: $4.25 (in 1977) 

Format: Workbook 

Reading level: Grade 3 

Interest level: Junior and senior high 

Specific instructional skills: Material for low-level reading tn U.S. history 



Title: Pathways in Science 

Author: Joseph M. Oxenhom k Michael N. Idelson 
Publisher: Globe Book 
Copyright date: 1976 

Approximate cost: $2.25 (soft-cover) (in 1976) 

S.75 (hard-ciwer) 
Format: Soft-cover or hard-^cover; S series. 4 books per series 
Reading level: Grades 5-6 
Interest level: Grades 7*12 

Specific instruaional skills: Earth science, chemistry, physics, biology 



REFERENCES 
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Social Skins Curricula 

Structured Programs : 
Asset 

Hazel, J. S., Schumaker, J. B., Sherman, J. A., & Sheldon-Wildgen, 
J. Asset; A Social Skills Program for Adolescents . Champaign, 
IL. : Research Press, ;982. 

Skill Streaming 

Goldstein, A. r., Sprafkin, R. P., Gershaw, N. J., & Klein, P. 
Skinstreaminq the Adolescent . Champaign, IL.: Research Press, 1980. 

Social Behavior Survival (S6S) Social Skills Curriculum 

Walker, H. M., McConnell, S., Walker, J., Clarke, J. Y., Todis, B., 
Cohen, 6., & Rankin, R. Complete ACCEPTS Curriculum Guide . 
Pro-Educational Publishers, 1983. 

Social Skills in the Classroom 

Stephens, T. M. Social Skills in the Classroom . Columbus, Ohio: 
Cedars Press, Inc., in/a. 

Less Structured Programs : 

Aware: Activities for Social Development 

Elardo, P. & Cooper, M. Aware: Actiyities for Social Development . 
Menlo Park, CA: Addison -Wesley Publishing Company, 1977. 

Classroom Meetings 

Glasser, W. Schools Without Failure . New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 

Developing Understanding of Self and Others (DUSO) 

Oinkmeyer, D. Developing Understanding of Self and Others (DUSO) . 
Circle i'ines, Minn.: American Guidance service, 1970. 

Interpersonal Cognitive Problem Solving (ICPS) 

Spivack, 6. & Shure, M. B. Social Adjustment of Young Children . San 
Francisco, CA.: Jossey, Bass Publishers, 1974. 

Magic C1rcl(3/Human Development program (HOP) 

Ball, G. Human Development Program Level V Activity Guide . San 
Diego, CA.: Human Development Training Institute, 1974. 

Fearn, L. & McCabe, R. E. Magic Circle Supplementary Idea Guide . 
San Diego, CA.: Human D-svelopment Training institute, i975. 
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APPENDIX B 



Publishers of professional books and 
suppliers of materials and equipment 
for learning disability programs 



This alphabetical list of publishers and sup- 
pliers is a revised version of a similar list pn>- 
vided in Leaniing DUabilities: Educational 
Strategies (2nd ed,),* Publishers and sup- 
pliers whose products were appropriate only 
for the dementary age level were deleted, 
and some new entries were provided, j3e- 
cause the oven^elming number of learning 
disabilities programs in the nation are ele- 
mentary level programs, much of the empha- 
sis of commercial suppliers has been directed 
toward younger diildren. In bcU the majori- 
ty of materials provided by most publishers 
and suppliers listed in this Appendix are ele- 
mentary level materials, but eadi has some- 
thing to offer secondary sdiool programs al- 
though more are appropriate for junior hi^ 
sdiool students than senior high school stu- 
dents. 

Requests for catalogs, brochures, supply 
lists, and other descriptive material can be 
made to these publishers and suppliers. It is 
usually more effective to send sudi requests 
on sdiool letteriiead stationery; however, 
many will reply to all requests. 

Some of these companies provide audio- 
visual materials, learning gunes, equipment, 
and a variety of other curriculum materiak. 
Others produce or supply only m i type of 
product* for example* professional books. 
The list that follows indicates six categories of 
products. 



*Cearheart. B. R. St. Louii: The C. V. Mosby Co., 
1977. 



AV Audiovisual materials 

BK Professional books 

CM Curriculum materials 

EQ Equipment 

G/i Educational Games 

TE Tests and testing equipment 

Overiap among these six categories maker 
it difRcult to *'key" the list precisely, anc 
various publishers and suppliers add to m 
modify their product lines regularly. The list 
is provided as a starting point for ftirther in- 
vestigation and does not imply qualitative en- 
dorsement. 

Academic Therapy Publications av. ik, cm. 
1539 Fourth Street eq. ti 

San Ra&el. Calif. 94901 

Acropolis Books 

2400 17th St. 
Washington. D C. 20009 

Adapt Press Inc. 
808 West Avenue Nordi 
Sioux Falls. S.D. 57104 

Addison- Wesley Publishing Co. 
2725 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo Park. Calif. 94025 

Allied Educational Council 
Distribution Center 
P.O. Box 78 
Galien. Mid). 49113 

Allyn 6l Bacon, Inc. 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston. Mass. 02210 

American Book Co. 

450 W. 33 Street 
New York. N.Y. 10001 



•K, CM 



SK 



BK.C\l 



■K, CM. C4 



•K. CV 



•i: 



4:^ 



■a 
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Americtn Educatioiid Publications 
243 Long HiH Road 
Middletown, Conn. 06457 

American Guidance Service 
Publishers Building 
Cirde Pines. Minn. 35014 

American Speech k Hearing 
Assoc. 

9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Washington. D C. 20014 

Ann Arbor Publishers 

611 Church Street 
Ann Arbor. Midi. 48104 

Amidon, Paul S., k Associates 
1966 Benson Ave. 
St. Paul. Minn. 53116 

Appleton-Century-Crofts 
^ Park Ave. S. 
New York. N.Y. 10016 

Argus Communications 
7440 Natdiez 
Niles. III. 60648 

Association for Childhood Education 
3615 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20016 

Audio-Visual Research 
1317 Eighth Street S.E. 
Waseca, Minn. 56093 

Baggiani k Tewefl 

4 Spring Hill Court 
Che>7 Chase. Md. 20015 

Baldridge Reading Instructional 
Materials 

14 Grigg Street 
Greenwidi. Conn. 06830 

Bantam Books Inc. 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N Y. 10019 

BameD-LoR 

958 Church Street 
Baldwin. N.Y. 11510 

Bamhart, Clarence L., Inc. 
P.O. Box 250 
BronxviUe. N.Y. 10708 

Basic Books, Inc. 
104 Park Ave. S. 
Vew York. N.Y. 10016 



AV. aic CM. 

EQ,CA.TE 
•K,CM 



CM 



CM 



IK 



CM 



IK, CM 



CM 



IK, CM 



CM 



CM 



CM 



CM 



IK 



CM.CA 



CM. CA 



Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. Narragansett 
Chicago. 111. 60639 

Behavioral Research Laboratories 
P.O. Box 577 
Palo Alto. Calif. 94302 

BeU k Howell av 

7100 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago, III. 60645 

Benefic Preu cm. eq 

10300 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Westchester. 111. 60153 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. , Inc. ik, cm. te 

4300 West 62nd St. 
Indianapolis. Ind. 46206 

Book-Lab, Inc. cm 
1449 37th St. 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 11218 

Borg-Wamer Educational Systems cm. eq 

7450 N. Natchez Ave. 
Niles. lU. 60648 

Bowmar av. cm. eq 

622 Rodier Dr. 
Clendale, Calif. 91201 

Brown, Wm. C. n 
133 S. Locust St. 
Dubuque. Iowa 52001 

Burgess Publishing Co. 
4265 6th St. 

Minnei^lis. Minn. 55415 

California Association for 
Neurologically Handicafiped Children 
P.O. Box 1526 
Vista. Calif. 92083 

California Test Bureau 
Del Monte Researdi Park 
Monterey. Calif. 93940 

Chandler Publishing Co. 
124 Spear St. 

San Francisco. Calif. 94105 

Chicago (University of) Press ik 
5750 EUis Ave. 
Chicago, m. 60637 

Children's Music Center, Inc. av. ik. cm 

5373 West Pkt> Blvd. 
Los Angeles. Calif. 9(X)19 

Communication Research Associates cm 

P.O. Box U(X)12 

Salt Lake City, Utuli 84109 



BK.CM 



AV. IK 



IK. CM 
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Concept Rcttirds a\ 
P.O Bo. 25() 

CenttT Coii%*-av. N.II. (>3813 

Consulting Psychologists Press bk. cm. n: 

377 College Ave. 
Palo Alto. Calif. 943(Ki 

Continental Pres* av.<;m 
Elizal>etht<mii. Pa. 17()22 

Control Development. Inc. (^a 
3\m Des Plaiiies Ave. 
Des Plaines, III. 6(X)I8 

Council for Exceptional Children ik. cm 

1411 S. JefFerM>n Davis Htghwa> 
Arlington. Va. 22202 

Craig Corp. bi Industrial Division cm. av 

921 W . Artesia Blvd. 
Compton, Calif. 90220 

Creative Publications cm. ca 

P.O. Box 10328 

Palo Alto, Calif. 94303 

Croft-NEI Publications m 
24 Rope Ferrx Road 
Waterford, Conn. 06386 

Cuisenaire Company of America, Inc. cm 

12 Church Street 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 10883 

Day (John) Co. ■k.cm.te 
257 Park Ave. S. 
New York. N Y. 10010 

Developmental Learning Materials cm, 
7440 Natchez Ave. EO. ca 

Niles, III. 60648 

Dexter Ic Westbrook Ltd, cm 

958 Church Street 

RockviUe Centre, N.Y. 11510 

Dick Blick, Inc. cm. ca 

P.O. Box 1267-F 
Galesbui^, lU. 61401 

Dimensions Publishiing Co. cm 

P.O. Box 4221 

San Rabel Qdif. 94903 

Doubleday ac Co. CM.iK 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Dryden Press, Inc. u 

901 N. Elm 
Hinsdale, 111. 60521 

The Economy Company cm 
1901 N. Walnut Ave. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 74103 



Edmark A.ssociatcs < m 

655 S. Areas St. 
Seattle, \V;ish. 98103 

Edticati<mul Activities, Inc. av. bk. < m 

(). Box3(i2 
Freeport, N.V. 15520 

Ediicationul Development cm. ga 

Laboratories 

284 Pulaski St. 
Himtingt<m. N.Y. 11744 

Educational Progress Corp. av. <:m 

P.O. B<ix 45663 
Tulsa, Oklu. 74145 

Educational Projections Corp. av. cm 

1911 Pickwick Ave. 
Glenview, III. 60610 

Educational Service^ Inc. cm. ga 

P.O. Box 219 
Stevensville, Midi. 49127 

Educational Teaching Aids cm. ca 

159 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 111. 60610 

Educational Testing Service te 
Princeton, N.H. 08540 

Educators Publishing Service av. ax. cm 

75 Moulton St. FQ.GA,Tt 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Edui^ of Ridgewood cm. ca 

i250 E. Ridgewood Ave. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 07450 

Electronic Future Inc. av. eo 

57 Dodge Avenue 

North Haven, Conn. 06473 

Essay Press cm. it 

P.O. Box 5, Planetarium Station 
New York, N.Y. 10024 

Expression Co,, Publishers cm. ca 

.Magnolia, Mass. 01903 

Eye Gate House av.cm 
146-01 Ardier Ave. 
Jamaica, N.Y. 11435 

Fearon Publishers iK. cm. tk 

6 Davis Dr. 
Belmont, CaUf. 94002 

Field Educational Publications, Inc. av. cm 
2400 Hanover St. 
Palo Alto, Calif 94304 



c 
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Fllmstrtp Hmue, Inc. 
432 Park Ave. S. 
New York. N.Y. 10016 

Follet Educational Corp. 
P.O. Box 5705 
Chicago. lU. 60680 

Gamco Industries, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1911 

Big Springs. Tex. 79720 

Garrard PubUshing Co. 
1607 N. Market St. 
Champaign. 111. 61820 

General Learning Corp. 
250 James St. 
Morristown. N.J. 07960 

Ginn Ac Co. 
125 Second Ave. 
Waltham. Ma^. 02154 

Globe Book Co. 

175 Fifth Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10010 

Grune Ac Stratton, Inc. 

Ill Fifth Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10003 

Gryphon Press 
220 Montgomery St. 
Highland Park. N.H. 08904 

Guidance Associates 

1526 Gilpin Ave. 
Wilmington. Del. 19800 

Hale, E. Mm Ac Co., Publishers 
1201 S. Hastings Way 
Eau Claire. Wis. 54701 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

7.57 Third Ave. 

New York. N.Y- 10017 

Harper Ac Row^ Publishers 

49 E. 33rd St. 

New York. N.Y. 10016 

Ik^ath, D. Cm Ac Co. 
125 Spring St. 
Lexington. Mass. t)2l73 

lliskey. Marshal 

5640 Baldwin 

Lincoln. Nebraska 68507 

IlofTman Information Systems 
5623 Pc*ck Rd. 
Arcadia. Calif. 9HK)6 



AV 



ilL CM.TE 



CM. EQ. CA 



CM 



BiLCM 



UK 



IK. TK 



IK. CM 



TE 



IK 



ilLTE 



IK. CM 



TE 



AV.CM 



Holt, Rinehart Ac Winston. Inc. 
383 .Madison Ave. 
New York. N.Y. 10017 

Houghton MiiHin Co. 
2 Park St. 

Boston. Mass. 02107 

Houston Press 
University of Houston 
Houston. Texas 77000 

Hubbard 

P.O. Box 105 
Northbrook. lU. 60062 

Illinois iUniversity of) Press r& t m h 

Urbana, 111. 61801 

Imperial International Learning Corp. %% *m 
P.O. Box 548 
Kankakee. 111. 60901 

Incentive Products Educational « m n 

1902 Coral Way 
Miami. Fla. 33145 

Instructkmal Industries Inc. ' 

tlxeciitive Park 

Ikillstou Lake. N Y. 12019 

ln.stnicto Corp. im.k; « % 

21K) c:cdur Hollow Road 
l'.u>li. Pa. 19301 

rlic instructor Publications « ^> 

7 B.iiik Street 

IXiimillc. New York 14437 

International Reading Association 

(ST>rr St. 

\tu,irk. Del. 19711 

Interstate Printers, Inc. 
J.K-kMHi A{ \ Ml Biiren 
DuiimHi*. 111. H1S32 

Tlie Johns Hopkins University Press 

B;iltriiori-. Mil. 2|218 

Jimvs-keiiiluorth Co. 
S30I .^ttilusviiliir Kdw 
I3alla2i. 7*217 

JiHiniai ol Uurnin^ Disabilities 
5 N. NN.«I».in1i \vi*iinc 

CllKMUO. Ill MM^hZ 

Journal «il N|H-vi:il KilncuHon 
433 S. (inlpli Ktl. 
Kinjiol IVn»i.i. I'.i |ijMj(> 

Kama* »tiiiuTsM\ afi) iVcss 
2^ Wat Mill 
Laurciivf. kaii bHiii 
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Kenworth> Educational Service, Inc. 
P() Bo\3(X3l 
Bufllilo. N.Y. 14205 

Keystone View Co. 
P.O. Bo,\ D 
Meadville. Pa. 163a5 

Kinf^sbury Center 
2138 Bancnift PI. 
Washington. D.C. 2(XX)8 

Kismet Publishing Co. 

P.O. Box 90 

South Miami. Fla. 33143 

Knowledge Aid 

6633 \V. Howard St. 
Ntles. III. 60&I8 

Kutz Corp. 

P.O. Box 140 
McLean. Va. 22101 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Thatcher and Madison St3. 
River Forest. III. 60305 

Language Researdi Associates 

P.O. Box 95 
Chicago. III. 60637 

Lawson Book Co. 

9488 Sara St. 

Elk Grove. Calif. 95624 

Lea & Febiger 

600 S. Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Fa. 19106 

Learning Concepts 

2501 N. Lamai' 
Austin, Tex. 78705 

Learning Corporation of America 
1350 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 . 

Learning Pathways 

Rt. R. Box 723 
Evergreen, Colo. 80439 

Learning Research Associates, Inc. 
1501 Broadway St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Learning Systems Press 
P.O. Box 909-E 
Rantoul, III. 61866 

Learning Trends 

115 Fii^h Avenue 
New York. N.Y. 10003 



CM. (;a 



CA. TK 



CM.GA 



CM. CA. Tt 



4,M 



CM. CA 



IK, CM 



iK,TC 



CM 



SK 



CM.TE 



CM 



CM 



AV. CM. TE 



CM.GA 



AV, CM. CA 



Leswing Press 

75() Adnan Way 

San Rafael. Calil'. 94903 

Lippincott, J. B.. Co. 
E. Washington S(|uare 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19105 

Little, Brown & Co. 
34 Beacon St. 
B<iston. Mass. 02106 

Litton Instructional Materials, Inc. 
1695 W. Crescent Ave. 
Anaheim. Calif. 92801 

Love Publishing Co. 
6635 E. Villanova PI. 
Denver, Colo. 80222 

Macmillan Co. 

866 Third Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10022 

Mafex 

111 Barron Ave. 
Johnstown, Fa. 15906 

Math Media, Inc. 

P.O. Box 345 
Danbury, Conn. 06810 

McCormick'Malthers Publishing Co 

450 W. 33rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

McCraw-HiU, EDL 
284 Bulaski Rd. 
Huntington, N.Y. 11743 

McGraw-Hill/Early Learning 

Faoli, Fa. 19301 

McKay, David, Co., Inc. 

750 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

Mead Educational Services 
245 N. Highland Ave. 
Adanta, Ga. 30307 

Media 

P.O. Box 1355 
Vista, Calif. 92083 

Medical Motivation Systems 
Research Park, State Rd. 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 

Merrill, Charles Publishing Co. 
1300 Alum Creek Dr. 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 



BK 



CM. tg. 

CA 
BK. CM 



BK. CM. CA. TE 



CM. CA 



CM.GA 



CM. EQ. CA. A*. 



CM. C 



C^ 



IK. C> 
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Milton Bradley Co. cm. eq. ga 

74 Park St. 

Spnngfield. Mass. 01106 

Modem Curriculum Press cm 
13900 Prospect Rd. 
Cleveland. Ohio 44136 

.Modem Education Corporation cm 
P.O. Box 721 
Tulsa. Okla. 74101 

Morrow, W. C. aa 
(05 Madison Ave. 
New York. N.Y. 10016 

Modiy, The C V., Co. bk 
11830 Westline Industrial Dr. 
St. Louis. Mo. 63141 

Motivational Research Inc. cm. ga 

P.O. Box 140 
McLean. Va. 22101 

MultiMedia Education, Inc. av, cm, ga 

11 West 42nd St. 
New York. N.Y. 10036 

National Council of Teachers of English u 
nil Kenyon Rd. 
Urbana, 111. 61801 

National Reading Conference Inc. bk 
Reading Center. Marquette University 
Milwaukee. Wis. 53233 

New Readers Press ax, cm 

P.O. Box 131 
Syracuse. N.Y. 13210 

New York Association for Brain-Injured ax 

Children 

305 Broadway 

New York. N.Y. 10007 

NoUe ft Nobli» Publishers, Inc. cm 

750 Third Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10017 

Northwestern University Press aa. te 

173S Benson Ave. 
Evanston. 111. 60201 

Open Court IHiblishing Co. cm 
P.O. Box m 
LaSalle. III. 61301 

Orton Society tx 
M15 Bellona Lane 
Towson. Md. 21204 

Owen, F. A., Publisher ix 
7 Bank St. 

DansviUe. N.Y. 14437 



Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York. N.Y. 10016 

Peek Publications 

P.O. Box 11065 

Palo Alto. Calif. 94303 

Penn Valley Publishing Co. 
211 W. Beaver Ave. 
State College. Pa. 16801 

Phonovisual Products, In^. 
12217 Parklawn Dr. 
Rockville. Md. 00852 

Prentioe-Hall, Inc. 

En^ewood CIi£. N.}. 07632 



BK 



ax 



CM 



ax, CM 



Preston, J. S 
71 Fifth Ave. 
New York. N.Y 



Co. 



10003 



Priority Innovations 

P.O. Box 792 
Skokie. 111. 60076 

Project Life^Ceneral Eleciric 
P.O. Box 43 

Sdienectady. N.Y. 12301 

Pruett Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 1560 
Boulder. Colo. 80302 

The Psychological Corp. 

316 E. 45th St. 

New York. N.Y. 10017 

Psychological Test Specialists 
P.O. Box 1441 
Missoula. Mont. 59804 

Psychotechnics, Inc. 
1900 Pickwick Ave. 
Clenview. 111. 60025 

Putnam, C. P., Ac Sons 

200 Madison Ave. 
New York. N.Y. 1(K)16 

Random House 

201 E. 50th St. 

New York. N.Y. 10022 

Reader* s Digest Services 

Educational Divisicm 
Pleasanr tfie. N.Y. 10570 

Regents Publishing Co. 

Division of Simon Schuster 

1 West 39th St. 

Ni-w York. N.Y. l(X)18 



CM. EQ. GA. TE 



ax, CM 



AV 



ax, CM 



TE 



TE 



CM. EQ. CA 



BK 



ax. CM 



CM CA 



CM 
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no 



Its) 



ReK'urch Pre^s Co. 

CFS B(ix 3327 
Chaiii|)aipK ill. 61820 

Response Systems Ciirp. a\. 
E(lsniumt/Pa. 19028 

Rhectn NSfg. Califonc Div. kq. cm 

3922 Ikmrnift St. 

Los Angeles, (4ilif. mm 

Frank F. Riduirds Piibiishini; Clo. (M 
33() ist St. 

Liverpool N.Y. 13088 

Scholastic Magazines, Inc. cm, 
50 Wc-st 44th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Science Research Associates lac cm. ga. te 

239 £. Erie St. 
Chicugo. in. 60611 

Scott. Foresman 6c Co. av. ci^i 

11310 Gemini Lane 
Dallas. Tex. 73229 

Seal Inc. cm 

Dept. 2 

Derbly, Conn. 06418 

Silver Burdett cm 
A Di\ision of General Learning Corp. 
230 James St. 
Morristown, N.J. 07960 

Singer, L. W., Co. cm 

Division of Random House 

201 E. 50th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

Skill Building— Vanlel Corp. cq 
P.O. Box 6390 
Orange, Calif. 92667 

Slosson Educational Publications te 
140 Pine St. 

East Aurora N.Y. 14052 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 \V. Diversey Pwy. 
Chicago. 111. 60514 

South*Westem PubL Co* 
3001 W. Harrison 
Chicago, m. 60644 

Special Child Publications w 

4535 Union Bay Pi. N.E. 
Seattle, Wash. 98105 

Speech 6c Language Materials, Inc. cm, ca 
P.O. Box 721 
Tulsa, Okla. 74101 



AV. CM. GA 



CM 



Slanwix,iiou$e. Inc. 
3020 Charticrs A\r. 
Hittsburph. Fa. 1521M ' 

Stcck^Vaiiglian Co. 

P.O. Box 2()2h 
Austin. Tv\. 78767 

Sliiclting* C. H., Co. 
424 N. Hoiiian Aw. 
Chicago, III. 60624 

Stimc, R. II., Products 

18279 Livoniois 
LVtroit, Mich. 48221 

Syracuse U»iversit>' Press 
B<ix 8, Utiiversitx' Station 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 

Teachers College Press 
1234 Amsterdam Axe. 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

Tcadiers Publishing Corp. 
Darien, Conn, 06820 

Teaching Aids 

139 W. Kiiizie St. 
Chicago, HI. 60610 

Teaching Resources Corp. 

100 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

Teaching Technology Corp. 

7471 Greenbush Ave. 

North HolK'wood, Calif. 91609 

Telesensory Systems Inc. 
1889 Page Mill Rd. 
Palo Aho, Calif. 94304 

Thomas, Charies C, Publisher 
301 E. Lawrence Ave. 
SpringBeld. IB. 62703 

3M Visual Products 

3M Center 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

Topaz Books 

5 N. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, ID, 60602 

Tweedy Transparencies 

208 Holly tKxlAve. 
East Orange, N.J. 07018 

United Transparencies, Inc. 
P.O. Box 688 
Binghamton, N,Y. 13002 



(Al OA 



I'M C\ 
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CM 
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aiLCM 
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Chtca^ (University of) Press 
5801 Ellis Ave. 
Chicago. lU. 60637 

ininou (University of) Press cm. te 

Urbana, 111. 6I80I 

Wadsworth Publishing Co. Inc. iK 
10 Davis Drive 
Belmont, Calif. 94002 

Webster Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co. av, 
13955 Mandiester Rd. »«• « 

Manchester. Mo. 63011 

Wenkart Publishing Co. cm 
4 Shady HiD Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Western Psychological Services »k, cm. eq 

12031 Wilshire Blvd. Dept. E ca,te 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 

CM 



Wiley, John, <Jc Sons, Inc. w 

6a5 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

Winston Press Inc. cm 
25 Groveland Terrace 
Minneapohs, Minn. 55403 

Winter Haven Lions Research cm 

Foundation 

Box 1112 

Winter Haven, Fla. 33880 

Word Making Productkms cm. ca. te 

P.O. Box 1858 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84100 

Xerox Education Publkations cm 
Education Center 
Columbus. Ohio 43216 

Zaner-Bk>ser Co. cm 

612 North Park St. 
Columbus. Ohio 43215 



Westing w s Learning Corp. 
PO. Boxw^ 
Iowa Citv, Iowa 52240 
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Appendix C 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED ADOLESCENTS 





Company 


Reading 




Action reading System 


Scholastic Mag^es 


Activities for Pleading Im- 


Steck-Vaughn 


provement 


Scott. Foresman 


Activity-Concept English 


(ACE) 


Reader s Digest Asso- 


Ad\anced Reading Skills 




cia*^*'Hj 


Adventure Series 


Benefit 


The Amertckn People: Parts 


Steck-Vaughn 


I and II 




Archie Multigraph ICit 


Archie Enterprises 


Bantiun Faperhocb 


Bantam Books 


Be a Better Reader 


Prentice-Hall 


Be Inibrmcd Series 


N«w*Readers Press 


Breakthrough Series 


Allyn & Bacon 


Building Reading Skills in 


Educational Activities 


the Content Areas 




ClavsriMMn Reading Clinic 


McGraw-Hill 


Clues 


Educational Progress 




Corp. 


Contact Series 


Scluilastic BiMik Ser- 




vices 


Coimtries and Cultures 


Science Ri*s4»arch Aji- 




s4iciates 


Cnilt Skillpackh. Level l\ 


Cruft 


Devekifiing Ri-.Hling Eili* 


Burgess 


ciency 




De^/clfit»nental Heading 


Btiiihs-Memll 


Tcjit WorkliiNiks 




DiaisniMtic Reading Work- 


C:iiarles E. Merriil 


lNN»ks Series 




Dimc^iiMoas in iUnidinu 


Srirnce Ri»si*arch As- 


S<^rics: Maii|Miwer ami 


Miciates 


N.itiirul Res4Mirces 





Material 

Directions 

D«>k:h Folkk>re of the World 
Doiihle Action 

Effective Reading 
Forward. Back. Around 
Gaining independence in 

Reading 
Gates-Pearson Reading Ex- 
ercises 
Gilliugham Materials 

Go Reading in the Content 
Areas 

Improve Your Reading Abil- 
ity 

ImlividualiUHi Phonics 

Kry ideas in English: Levels 

i . 2. and 3 
Kiuiw Your W*irl<L News- 

iwper 
Language Lali 
Mi<:all-Cntlilis Standard 

Trst LesMHM in Rimding 
Tlif Mott Bask: Language 

Skills Pnnoram 
Multiple M<-.iuings 
N<^ Goals III Reading 
Ni'w Pnictici' Readers 

Ni*w StreaiiiliiH'd English 

Srries 
Nrws lor Y<mi 
(>|M*ii l!igliw;iys Pnignun 



Company 

Houghton Mifflin 
Garrad 

Scholastic Book Ser- 
vices 
Globe 

Curriculum Associates 
Charles E. Merrill 

Teachers College 
Press 

Educators Publishing 
Service 

ScholastK Book Ser- 
vices 

Charles E. Merrill 

Teachers Publishing 
Corp. 

ilarcourt Brace )«iv;in- 

ovich 
American Education 

Publishers 
B<iwmar 

Teachers College 

Press 
Allied Educational 

CouiK'il <if Cliicnigo 
Citmculiim AssiK'iates 
Steck-V;iiighn 
Webster l>ivisioii/ 

McCr.iw«ilill 
New«Re;Ki«jrs Press 

New-Re;uiers Press 
Scott. Foresman 



Marsh. G. E.. & Price. B. J. Methods for Teaching MU dlv Handicapped 
Adolescents. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co.. 1980. 
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Maleriat 


Company 


Arar/ing — conlrf 




Pal PaiierhiKk Kit 


Xrnix Education I'uh- 




licatioiis 


PitliK^ibiilary Senes 


Ucxter and West- 


brook 


PiWM» Word 


Curriculum Associates 


Rati* und ONnprehenMoii 


Kingsboniugh Ccnii- 


Check Tests 


inunity Ct^legr 


Rfnid-l-nderstiind^Remrm* 


Allied Educational 


ber Books 


Council 


Rcnidrr s Diisrst Skill Biiild* 


Reader's Digest 


ers 

Reading: OimprekensMm in 


Educators Publishing 


Vuned Subject MattiT 


Services 


Reudi'jg for Concepts A*H 


McOraw-tiiii 


n#!aain^ LMveiopniepi kii \.» 


Addison-W#slev 


Heading Essential Senes 


stecK* V augnn 


Reading Improvement 


neader s i^if^t ser- 


Material 


vices 


Reading Incentive Lab 20 


Bowroar 


Reading for Meaning Series 


Lippincott 


The Reading Practice Pro- 


Haicoiirt Brace Jovan- 


gram * 


ovich 


Reading and Reasoning: Ac- 


dcnaner 


tivit\* Cards 




The Reading Skills Lal> Pro- 


Houghton Mitnin 


gram 




Reading Spectrum 


Macinillan 


Reding Success Series 


Xerox Education Pub- 


lications 


Reading. Thinking and Rea- 


Steck-Vaufdm 


soning 




Reading/Thinking Skills 


Continental Press 


Reading Thinking Skill 


Teadiers Publishing 




Corp. 


Reading for Understanding: 


Science Research As- 


General Ed. 


sociatr: 


Reluctant Reader Series 


Scholastic Book Ser- 




vices 


R«»mediation Reading (RR) 


Modem Cikrriculum 




Press 


SCOPE/Sbiis and SCOPE/ 


bcliolastic BOOK ser- 


N'isuals 


vices 


SCORE 


Scholastic Book Ser- 




vices 


Skillbooster Series 


Modem Curriculum 




Preu 


Specific Reading Skills 


Jones-Kenilworth 


Specific Skills Series 


Bamell Loft 


The Spice Series, Vols. 1 


Educational Services 


and2 




SRA Reading Labs 


Science Research As- 




sociates 



Matefiat 


Company 


Sl<*p vp YfUir neadiii^ 


» cnsnT ui\ isifiiif 


Piwer 


Mtv»niw"n III 


Study Skills for InfcH'iniition 


Allyn 6c Hacoii 


iietrievai: ihioks j. j. 




and 4 




Study Skills Library' 


Pfiiifxif If in l^c*vf«lf it%B 




ment Labs 


Study Typt' Readiiiu bxer* 


Teachers Collejjt* 


ciseb 


Press 


Systems ffir Success 


r oticii 


Target Programs 


rieki bmerpnses 




Ivaiicationai rut>it- 




cations 


Teenage Tales 


Heath 


The Think Box 


Benefit Press 


Timid Readings 


Jamestown Pubhca- 




turns 


Trouble^hooters. I and II 


Hought<m Mifilin 


Turning Point 


McCormick-Mathers 


Vocabulary Improvement 


Harcoiirt Brace Jovan- 


Practice 


ovich 


West Word Bound Book 


Economy Publishers 


World oT Vocabulary 


Globe 






ActivityHJoncepi c^ngiisn 


9cott« r ores man 


(ACE; 




Be Informed Series 


oew-neaoers rress 


Composition in Action 


science nesearcn As- 




sociates 


Comact Series 


scnoiastic oooK servicr 


Continuous Progress in 


Economy Publishers 


spelling 




c«ngitsn lOr Ctveryoay 




Everyday Reading and 


New*Readers Press 


wnnng 




riuo aiUDS rescnpiive 


Vficiiiivc ic«kiiin|( 


lasK ^^aros lo improve 




wnnng skiiis/ 




u^Im ** - — n^*#Av 
Help Tourseu to oener 


boucators ruoiisning 


nana wnnng 


Se^^ices 


Language Exercise Books 


s tecK* v auipin 


Lessons in Paragraphing 


Curriculum Associates 


The Outlining Kit 


Curriculum Associates 


Story Starters 


Curriculum Associates 


CuvfMnc Cm* Siim^€C 


Follett 


Thirty Lessons in Notetak- 


Curriculum Associates 


ing 




The Write Thing: Ways to 


Houghton Mifflin 


Communicate 




Writing Aids Through the 


Teacher College 


Grades 


Press 


Writing with Pictures 


Prentice-Hall Media 
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Activities in Mathenuitics 
Addition and Subtraction 

Facts 
.Mtemuith Series 
Ai>plications in Math 
Anthmetk Fact Kit 

Arithmetic in My WorW 
Arithmetic Worldwok 
Basic Alieebra 
Basic Essentials of Mathe* 

matics 
Basic Mathematics 
The Buchneli Mathematics 

Self-Study System I 
Coins and Bills 

Computations Skills Devel- 
opment 

Consumer Related Mathe- 
matics 

Cues and Sipials in Math. 

I and II 
De^elopinj: Number Expen- 

env^es 

E.T.A. Curriculum Enrich- 
ment Material 
FifTure It Out 
Foiindatiim Mathematics 

Fractions 

Fun At Ci^nes; Activity 
Cards 

Good Times Agwn with 
Math 

Good Times with Math 
I.D.E.A.S. 

ImproviiiK Your Ability in 

Mathematics 
Individualised Arithmetic 

Instnictioii 
Individiiali^ecd OmipuU- 

tional Sidlls 
Math IJi} 

Math Mystery Tluratre 

Math Stiidy<>Scope 

Math Wtirlcshop liir Children 

Mathematics OiH' and Two: 
Di>c(iv(»ry and Practice 



Compiny 



Scott, Foresman 

Teachers Publishing 
Corp. 

Great ve Publications 

Scott. Foresman 

Science Research As- 
sociates 

Allyn & Bacon 

Dick Blick 

Charles E. Merrill 

Steck>Vau|ehn 

Cha^^es E. Merrill 

Webster Division/ 
McGraw-Hill 

Devek>pmental Learn- 
ing Material 

Saence Research As- 
sociates 

Holt. Rinehart and 
Winston ^ 

Ann Arbor Publishers 

Holt. Rinehart and 

Winston 
Education Teaching 

Aids 
Follett 

Wel>ster Division/ 

McGraw-Hill 
Ann Aibor Publishers 
Prentice-Hall Learn* 

ing Systems 
Prentice*Hall 

Prentice-Hall 
diaries E. Mei.-ll 
Horcourt Brace jovan- 

(Wich 
Love 

Houghton Mifflin 

BtMicfit Press 
ImiX'nal Intrniational 

Learning 
BeiH'fit Press 
EiKTclopedia Brittan* 
itica 

H;tmiurt Bratr Jovun* 
(H'ich 



Material 

Memll Mathematics Skill 
Ta|)ej» 

Michigan Arithmetic Pro- 
gram 

Money Makes Sense 
Number Concepts 

Pacemake Practical Arith- 
metic Series 

Programmed Mathematic. 
Series U 

Scott Geoboards 

Self-Teaching Arithmetic 
Books 

SLAM (Simple Lattice Ap- 
proach to Mathematics) 

Sports in Things: High In- 
terest Math Series 

Steirt to Mathematics, 
Books 1 and 2 

Synchnmiath Expenences 

Tanfde Table 

Tangnimath 

The Tapestry of Mathe- 
matics 

To Buy & Sell 

Using Dollars and Sense 
Winning Touch 
Your Buying P«iwer 

Carcrr development 

Career Planning Program 
COATS (Comprehensive 

Occupational Assessment 

& Training System) 
Cumculum Materials for 

Vocational-Tcchnical- 

Carcer Education 
Disctivery Kit 

Edtii-titing ffir Success 
Getting a Job 
HaiidlNiok for V<icattoniil 

Programs it>r the Haiuli- 

c-;it»|M.-d 

jerry Works in a Service 

Static m 
JEVJi Work Samples 



MaiDtmal ViKnrtionul 
Ca|Kicity ScaU* 



Company 

Charles E. Memll 

Ann Arbor Publishers 

Fearon Publishers 
Teachers Publishing 

Corp. 
Fearon Publishers 

Webster Division/ 
McGraw-Hill 

Creative Pubbcations 

Saence Research As- 
sociates 

Prentice-Hal! 

Educational Insights 

Publishers 
Steck-Vaughn 

Rand McNally 
Creative Publicatioas 
Creative PuMxations 
Activity Resoufv*^ 

Publishers 
Developmental Learn- 
ing Materials 
Fearon Publishers 
University Publishing 
Richards 

II«iughton Mifflin 
Prep. Inc. 



New Jersey Vocational 
Technical Lab 

Scliolastic Book Ser- 
vices 
(^)ueens College 
Foaron Publishers 
Bureau of Vocational 
hiducatioii. Maiiu* 
State Dt'i^t. of Edn- 
c-atKm 
Kraron Fiiblishers 

Jewish Employment 
.uhI V'oLittional S(*r- 
Mce 

NfsK'Doital Trainiim 
Outer l''«l. 
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Material 

Carrrr uvxviu^imcnt ^cont'd 

M Ainu H on Y«Mir Own 
McCarriHi-Dul Wwk E\.iln* 
utHNi System 

MicnnTower K*D 

y w Headen Frr^s 



Out <»f Work 

Planning Meals and SlH>f>- 
pin» 

Real People at ork 

Sinicer Vocational Educatitm 

System 
Special Education Career 

Devebpment 
Step Method 

Vocational Education Devel- 
opment Project 



Comfkany 



M.iU*\ AssoLiiites 
LH pt. of Psytholof?>% 
Indiana State Uni- 
versity 
Ri'luibilitatHHi and Re- 
search Ctr. 
Division of Lauback 
Literacy Interna- 
tional 
New'Readers Press 
Fearon Puhltshen 

C)utti0nx Times Edu- 
cation Service 

Sinner Educational 
Division 

Wisconsin Dept. of 
Public Instruction 

The Psycholouictl 
Corp> 

Fox Valley Special 
Education Instruc- 
tional Materials Ctr. 



* Material 

ViicitKinal InstnictKiiul 
Materials l(ir Student, 
with Special Needs 

TIm* World of Work 

WKEST (Wkk-Ranse Em- 
phryment Sample Test) 

Tearlier octrtiew 

Academic Activities f«»r Ado- 
lescents with Leamins 
Disabilittes 

Planninit Individualized 
Education Programs in 
Special Education 

Reading Diafpiosis Kit (k 
Reading Correcticm Kit 

Special Education Teachers 
Kit 

Successful Learning Kit 
A Survival Manual: Case 
Studies aifed Suggestions 
for the Learning Disabled 
Teenager 



Company 

N W HeuMinal Edii- 
catKiiMl Library 

New-Ke;iders Presv 
Guidance Associates 
of Delaware 



Learning Pathways 



Handicapped Learner 
Matenak Distribu- 
tion Center* 
Indiana University 

Center for Applied 
Research in Educa- 
tion 

Love 

Love 

Treeliouse Associates 
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Thurston County Cooperative Special Services 
Course Outline & Activities for: 

1) Individualized Educational Program 
Pre-Vocat10fi«1 Education 

. '> , 

- 2) Indlvlduillzed Educational Program 

^^*t Vocational Education 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Vocational Education Overview 



TEXT : 

a) Entering the World of Work . Klwbrell & Vineyard 
HcKnight Publishing CoRipany, copyright 1S78 

b) Student Activities. Klnbrell ft Vineyard 
HcKnight Publishing Company, copyright 1978 



Based upon Thurston County Cooperative Special Services staff 
Input given at the curriculum workshop held during the summer 
of 1980. It Is recommended that the presentation of the chapters 
vary from the published text. This recommendation Is based on 
the fact that the beginning vocational student first needs to 
learn about himself/herself and how he/she might fit Into the 
working world. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 



This course ms developed by secondary staff based upon Identified 
needs of students enrolled In special education. Vocational education 
and all that It covers Is a vital part of the secondary curriculum. 
Special needs students enrolled In this course will be fulfilling a 
portion of their requlreaients for high school credits and graduation. 
This vocational course can also be considered as an alternative to a 
social studies course. 

Material selected for the course was reconnended by staff at the 
secondary level. Course tiaterlal selected Is designed for special needs 
students. A variety of currlculuai aiaterlal Is Included recognizing the 
varying ability levels as well as Interest. 

In addition to coamerclal texts, the course presents a variety of 
exploratory experiences such as speakers, classroom projects, and action 
based activities. The suppleaientary binder provided, addresses the latter. 

Course units are designed to familiarize and prepare students for 
the work world. The course Is designed for one school year . Key units 
In the course are as follows: 

1) Self appraisal, Including Interests, values, 
and special talents. 

2) Identification of Job Interests. 

3) Goals related to careers 

4) Work habits and attitudes 

5) Job services 

6) Applying for work 

Regardless of the aavount and variety of curriculum materials, the key 
to a successful course lies with direct student Involvement on related 
activities. A constant academic approach will likely not be as successful 
as a course that mixes vocational academics and appropriate student activities. 
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KEY COURSE ACTIVITIES 



There are several activities listed throughout the conmerclal material. 
Including teacher guides for this course. The supplemental material 
located In a separate binder also provides staff with procedures for a 
variety of student activities. The purpose of the following list Is to 
emphasize that certain activities are essential and represent an Important 
role during this year long course: 



1) Job Familiarization In the local Area . During the course 
students should become familiar with several Jobs common 
to the local area. A logical starting point could be a 
school employse talking to the class about his/her work. 
The next step would be to Invite people from the community 
to talk about their work. Short field trips to various 
locations would represent a culminating part of this 
activity. 

2) Awareness of Community Employment Agencies . Staff should 
Include at appropriate Intervals student familiarization 
with various conminlty resources that assist young people 
In employment opportunities. Those agencies Include - the 
Y.E.S. (Youth Employment Services), located In the Olympla 
School District Administration Building; the employment 
procedures at the State Employment Security Department, 
located at the Capital $000 building In Tumwater; Washington 
State Personnel office located In downtown Olympla; 
Affirmative Action office located In the same location as 
the State Personnel office; Job Corp through the Y,E.S. 
program; Sumaer Job opportunities through other agencies 
such as the State Department of Ecology and the Washington 
State Parks. 

3) Awareness of Helping Agencies . A third essential activity 
would consist of familiarization with helping agencies In the 
community such as the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Nornlngslde, Goodwill Industries, and special needs program 

at Olympla Tech, etc. Several students will be dependent upon 
additional agency support and training beyond high school. 
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OlYmPIA PUOIIC SCMOOl!; 

AOHmittllAf ION 1119 CASt ifOlON fVAV 
OiVM^IA WAtNINOtON tIStI 




THURSTON COUNTT 

vOoreitATive special scrvices 

Dr. Stillun N. ITood, Director 
Ttlephofiet (20ft) 75S-I8S4 



Dear Parents: 

A vocational course designed to Increase occupational awareness 
and Job search skills Is being offered to selected students In Special 
Education* 

The text. Entering the Iterld of Wbrk t Includea unlta on how to: 
set csreer goals» recognise required abilities and attitudes, get along 
with employers and co-workers » find job openings, apply and Interview 
for a job, live Independently, and handle job related problems. Reading 
and workbook exerclsea will be supplemented with audio-visual materials, 
class activity projecta and gtiest speakera from the community. 

The broad scops of topics requlrea a year of study for completion. 
Your son/daughf:er has been scheduled Into this course for the upcoming 
term. Please feel free to call me If you would like more Information. 



Sincerely, 



Teacher 
Phone # 
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PRE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



COURSE OUTLINE 



UNIT I: YOU AND WORK 

Entering the World of Work - chapter 8, page 118. 

A. Work and Identity 

B. Types of Handicaps 

1) Advantages 

2) Disadvantages 

C. Working with Handicaps 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 



LISTED BY SUGGESTED USE WITH THE BASIC TEXT - Entering the World of Work 



UNIT 1: 



1) Overcoming Handicaps - (Fllmstrlp) 

learning Tree Series 
Available through TCCSS 

2) Leo Beuerman - (Film) 

Available through OSD 111 or 
Tlmberllne Library 

3) Hello Everybody - (Kit) 

.Available through OSD fill 

4) Number's 14-141 and 14-104 (Fllmstrlps) 

Available through OSD fill * Norma 
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UNIT II: UNOERSTAKOING YOURSELF 

Entering the World of Work , Chapter 9. page 127 

A. Career Goals 

1) Interest 

2) Values 

B. Choosing the Right Job 

n Talents 
2) Personallly 



S UPPLEMENTARY HATERIALS 



Chapte r 9 - 

1. Going Places with Your Personality , Fearow Pitman Publishers. 
Inc. Copyright, 1971. 

2. The Put Down Pro & Other Plays , Janus Book Publishers. 
Copyright, i^^^A. (6etHng Along with Others) 

3. The Big Hassle » Other Plays . Janus Bock Publishers. Copyright. 
i960. (Getting Along with Aot'.^rUy) 



UNIT III: GETTIHG ALONG WITH YOUR CO-WORKERS 

Entering the World of Work , Chapter 6, pagp 72 

A. Characteristics People Like In Others 
6. Avoiding Problems 
C. Compromise 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 



Chapter 6 - 



I. Don't Get Fired l 13 Ways to Hold Your Job . Janus Book Publishers. 
Copyright* 1978. 



l^Y^C ' ^^-^ J!sll!SS.» Educational Insights. Copyright. 1977. 
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Chapter 6, continued - H-15 (p. 4) 

Janus Job PU^^ner . Janus Book Publishers. Copyright, 1976. 

Job Readiness Training Curriculum , Florida International 
University. Copyright, 1979. 

5. Going Places with Your Personality . Fearon Pitman Publishers, 
Inc^ Copyright, 1971. 



UNIT IV: JOBS IN YOUR FUTURE 

Entering the World of Work . Capter II. page 173 

A. Planning for Full-iime Work 

1) Career Development 

2) Training 

Fringe Benefits 
C. Obtaining a Job 



SUPPLEMENTARY HATERIALS 

Chapter II • 

1. All About Jobs . Hafex Associates. Copyright. 1974 

2. Janus Jpb Planner- . Janus Book Publishers. Copyright, 1976. 

3. Occupations 1 . New Readers Press. Copyright, 1975. 

4. Occupations II . New Readers Press. Copyright, 1975. , 



(7) 
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UHIT V; FINDING JOB OPENINGS 

Entering the World of Work , Chapter I, page 2 

A. Types of Jobs 

B. Planning for Job Search 

C. What tmployers Want to Know 



SUPPLEMENTARY HATER lALS 



Chapter 1 - 

1. Getting a Job , (Chapter 8). Fearon Pitman Publishers* Inc. 
Copyright* 1978. 

2. The World of Work , (Chapters 1-2). New Readers Press. 
Copyright* i975. 

3. All About Jobs , (Unit III), Hafex Associates. Inc. 
Copyright. 1974. 

4. Get Hired! 13 Ways to Get a Job , (page 59). Janus Book Publishers. 
Copyright. 1979. 

5. Job Readiness Training Currlculuw , (Lesson 1-3), Florida International 
University. Copyright. 1979. 

6: Developing Your Job Search Skills, (Unit V). Career Aids, Inc. 
Copyright, 1978. 



UHIT VI: APPLYING FOR A JOB 

Entering the World of Work . Chapter 2 

A. Contacting Employers 

B. The Application Form 

C. Letters of Application 
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UNIT VI: APPLYING FOR A JO B, continued ^.3^5 5) 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

Chapter 2 - 

1. Getting a Job. (Chapter 6), Fearon Pitman Publishers, Inc. 
Copyright, 1978. 

2. Survival Education , Binford & Hort Publishers. Copyright, 1976. 

3. Job Readiness Training Curriculum, (Lessons 4-11), Florida 
International University. Copyright, 1979. 

4. Developing Your Job Search Skills , (Units VII & VIII), 
Career Aids, Inc. Copyright, lv/8. 

5. Application Form Samples enclosed with this package. 



UNIT VII: INTERVIEWING FOR THE JOB 

Entering the World of Work , Chapter 3, page 37 

A. Interviews 

1) Importance 

2) Preparing 

3) The Actual Interview 

B. Reasons People are Not Hired 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

Chapter 3 - 

1. Janus Interview Kit . Janus Book Publishers. Copyright, 1976. 



UNIT VII: IHTERVIEWING FOR THE JOB , continued 



Chapter 3 t continued - 

2. The W6r1d of Work , (Chapters 12-15). New Readers Press. 
Copyright. it>76. 

3. Getting a Job . (Chapters 7-3). Fearon Pitman Publishers. Inc. 
Copyright, i978. 

4. Developing Your Job Search Skills , (Chapter 4). Career Aids. 
Tnc^ Copyright, 1978. 

5. All About Jobs . (Unit 4), Mafex Associates, Inc. Copyright. 1974. 

6. Job Readiness Training Curriculum. (Lessons 12*1S). Florida 
International University. Copyright. 1979. 



UNIT VIII: FIRST PAYS ON THE JOB 

Entering the World of Work . Chapter 4. page 53 

A. Making a Good Impression 

B. Use of Time While on the Job 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
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UNIT IX: GETTING ALONG WITH YOUR EMPLOYER 

Entering the World of Work . Chapter 5. page 72 



A. What Employers Like 

1) Follow Directions 

2) Cooperation 

3 J Dependability 

4) Initiative 

5; Eagerness to Learn 

6) Loyalty 

7) Honesty 

8) Ability to Accept Criticism 

B. What Your Employer Provides 

C. Keeping You** Job 

D. Raise In Pa> or Promotion 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

Chapter 5 - 

1. Janus Job Planner . Janus Book Publishers. Copyright. 1976. 

2. The Big Hassle S Other Plays, Janus Book Publishers. 
Copyright. 1980. (Getting Along with Authority) 

3. Going Places With Your Personality * Fearon Pitman Publishers. Inc. 
Copyright, 1971. 

4. Don't Get Fired ! 13 Wavs to Hold Your Job , Janus Book Publishers. 
Copyright, 1978. 

5. Values, Educational Insight. Copyright, 1977. 
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UNIT X: LIVING OH YOUR OWN 

Entering the World of Work , Chapter 10, page 150 

A. Living Expenses 

Apartments 

1) location 
2|i furnishing 
3 I safety 

C. Planning Your Time 

D. Responsibilities While On Your Own 



1) cooking 
2) 



2) clothing 

E. Making Decisions 

F. Community Transportation 

G. Family Living 



SUPPLEHEflTARY MATERIALS 



Chapter 10 • 



1. The Big Hassle J Oth<r Plays > Janus Book Publishers. 
Copyright, 19S0. (Getting Along with Authority) 

2. Oon't Get Fjred t 13 Ways to Hold Your Job , Janus Book Publishers. 
Copyright, 1978. 
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WNITXI: PROBLEMS THAT AFFECT YOUR JOB 

Entering the World of Work . Chapter 14, page 240 

A. Social Behavior 

1) alcoholism 

2) earning trust 

B. If You Are Arrested 

C. Honey Problems 

0. Time Away From Job 

1) absenteeism/tardiness 

2) excused absences 

E. Quitting a Job 



SUPPLEMEWTARY MATERIALS 

Chapter 14 - 

1. Don 't Get Firedl 13 Ways to Hold Your Job . Janus Book Publishers, 
copyright, 1978. 

2. All About Jobs . Nafex Associates. Inc. Copyright, 1974. 

3' Going Places with Your Personality . Fearon Pitman Publishers, 
Inc. Copyright, 1971. 

4. Th e World of Work , Mew Reader Press. Copyright, 1975. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
PRE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



RECOMHEriDEO PRESENTATION FOR TRI-MESTER SCHOOL 
1st Tri-Mester 



UNIT I * 

(You and the World of Work, Chapter 8) 

UNIT II * 

(Understanding Yourself, Chapter 9) 

UNIT III - 

(Getting Along With Your Co-Workers, Chapter 6) 



UNIT IV 



(Jobs In your Future, Chapter 11) 



VOCATIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION: 



UNIT XII: PUBLIC SERVICES 

Entering the World of Work , Chapter 16, page 272 

A. Who Needs Help 

B. Emergency Infomatlon 



SUrPLEHEWTARY MATERIALS 



Chapter 16 - 

1. Out of Work , New Reader Press. Copyright, 1975. 

2. The World of Work, New Reader Press. Copyright. 1975. 
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ANNUAL GOAL - PRE- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Tr I -Hester High Schools 



To Increase awareness of Vocational SkllU dealing with 
understanding of self . gettlngalong with others, and Job 
possibilities, SB) WE} 



SUPPOWTIWG IMSTRUCTIOWL OBJECTIVES FOR TRI-HESTER SCHOOLS 

To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with work. 

Identifying and overcoming handicaps with % 

accuracy. (SA20) — 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with under- 
standing yourself (values. Interests, personality, etc.) with 
t accuracy. (SA21) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with getting 
along with others with % accuracy. (aAp2) 

To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with career 
development and awarenej^s. with % accuracy. (0Cp3) 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRA^I 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OVERVIEW 



This course Is designed as the continuation of lEP Vocational Education 
continuing with the same text. 

RECOrWENDED PRESENTATION FOR 
TRI'HESTER SCHOOL 

2nd Tr1>Mester 

UNIT V: (Finding Job Openings, Chapter 1) 
UNIT VI: (Applying for a Job, Chapter 2) 
UNIT VII: (Interviewing for the Job. Chapter 3) 
UNIT VIII: (First Days on the Job, Chapter 4) 



3rd Tri -Hester 

UNIT IX: (Getting Along with Your Employer, Chapter 5) 
UNIT X: (Living On Your Own. Chapter 10) 
UNIT XI: (Problems That Affect Your Job, Chapter 14) 
UNIT XII: (Public Services, Chapter !6) 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Tr I -Hester High School 
Annual Goal 
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To Increase understanding of specific Job related skills ranging 
froai appllcationstjnterviewing techniques to Problems encountered 

on the Job. iDllj ODD SIB Ell 



SUPPORTING INSTRUCTIOflAl OBJECTIVES 
2nd Tri -Hester High Schools 

To increase by writing answers to questions deallno with finding 
Job openings with t accuracy. (MEpl) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with applying 
for a Job with _< accuracy. (MEp2) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions deallno with Job 
interviews with t accuracy. (MEW) 



To increase by writing answers to questions dealing with hehavlor 
during the first days on a Job with % accuracy. (MEP4) 



To increase by writing answers to questions dealing with making a 

good iitoression and time spent on the Job with 

afcyripy. (HEM) 
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SUPP0RTII4G INSTRUCTIOriAL OBJECTIVES 
3rd Tri-Hester High Schools 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with 

employee-employer relationships with t 

accuracy. (HSp2) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with 

independent living skills with % accuracy. 

(MHOl) 



To increase by writing answers to questions dealing with 

problems that affect Jobs with t accuracy. 

(WB04) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with public 
services with % accuracy. (CMW) 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
PRE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



RECOHMENDED PRESENTATION FOR S91ESTER SCHOOL 
1st Seweg tet 

UNIT 1; (You and Work, Chapter 8) 

UNIT II; (Understanding Yourself, Chapter 9) 

UNIT III: (Getting A)ong with Your Co*Uorkers, Chapter 6) 

UNIT IV; (Jobs In Your Future, Chapter 11) 

UNIT V: (Finding Job Openings, Chvpter 1) 

UNIT VI; (Applying For a Job* Chapter 2) 
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ANNUAL GOAL - PRE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Semester High Schools 



To Increase awareness of vocational skills dealing with 
understanding ofself |qett1nga1ong with others, and Job 
possibilities. MS\ OuQ 



. - SUPPORTING INSTRUCTIOKAl OBJECTIVES FOR SEMESTER HIGH SCHOOLS 

* To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with work. 

Identify and overcoming handicaps with % 

accuracy. (SA20) 



To Increase by writlna answers to questions dealing with under- 
standing yourself (vaiueSf Interests, persona- tv, etc.) with 
% accuracy. (SA21) 



to Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with getting 
along with others with ^ t accuracy. (0AP2) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with career 

development and awareness with % accuracy. 

(0CP3) 



To Increase by writing answer; to questions dealing with finding 
Job openings with % accuracy. (ME01) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with applying 
for a job with t accuracy. (MEP2) 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIOHAL PROGRAfl 
VOCATIOJIAL EDUCATION OVERVIEW 



RECOMHEHDED PRESEHTATION FOR 
2nd SEMESTER HIGH SCHdg[~ 



UNIT VII: (Interviewing for the Job, Chapter 3) 

UNIT Vlil: (First Days on the Job, Chapter 4) 

UNIT IX: (Getting Along with Your Employer, Chapter 5) 

UNIT X: (living On Your Own, Chapter 10) 

UNIT XI: (Problems that Affect Your Job, Chapter 14) 

UNIT XII: (Public Services, Chapter 16) 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Semester high Schools 
Annual Goal 



To Increase understanding of specific Job related skills ranging 
from applicatio ns. I n tervi e win g t echni ques to problems encountered 
on the job. EtlJ mm Oi) ICfHl 



SUPPORTiriG INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Semester High School! 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with Job 
Interviews with % accuracy. (HEP3) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with behavior 

during the first days on a job with _X accuracy, 

(MEW) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with making a 

good Impression and time spent on the job with % 

accuracy. (ME04) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with employee- 
employer relationships with X accuracy. (MS02) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with Independent 
living skills with t accuracy. (MH01) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions deallno with problems 
that affect jobs with t accuracy. (HB04) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with public ^ 
serv1r«' with X accuracy. (CMP3) 247 
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APPLICATIOtI FOR SOCIAL SECURITT MJHBER 
PRACTICE SHEET 



SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL 
PRACTICE 

APPLICATIONS 



NAME 



(Ust) 



PERMANENT ADDRESS 



(Nuflibcr) 



(First) 



(Middle) 



(Street) 



(City) 



APPLICATION FOR SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 
PRACTICE SHEET 



(State) 



(Zip) 



(County) 



NAME 



(Ust) 



(First) 



(Middle) 



PLACE OF BIRTH 



DATE OF BIRTH / / 
(City) (State) Mo. Day Year 



MOTHER NAME 



(Uat) 



(First) 



(Middle) 



PEllMANCNT ADDRESS 



(Nimber) 



(Street) 



(City) 



FATHER'S NAME 



(Last) 



(Firat) 



(Middle) 



MOTHER* S NAME 



(Ust) 



(First) 



(Middle) 



DATE: 



I CERTIFY THAT THE ABOVE INFORMATION IS CORRECT 



SIGNATURE OF AP^LICA^T 



SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 
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YOUTH EHnOYHENT SERVICE 
PRACTICE SHEET 



NAME: 



SOCIAL SECURITY HOMBERl / / 



Amwesst 



(Street) 
FATHER'S HAMEt_ 



(City) 



(Ust) 



(Flrft) 



(State) (Zip) 

(Phone NuHber) 



HOmCR'S RAHEs^ 



(Ust) 



YOUR PHORE:, 



(Flrft) 
LIVIHC AT ROMEt Tef 



PRESEKT AGCv 



REicnT: 



WEIGHT: 



Ho 



SEX: HALE 



HIGHEST GRADE COHPLCTED IH SCHOOLt 
COURSES OR SPECIAL COURSES TAREMt_ 
JOI IHTERESTJ I) 



DROPOVft YES 



(Phone Himber) 

DATE OP IIRTH; / / 

HO. DAY YEAR 

FEMALE 

HO 



2) 



3) 



OTHER 



JOI WAHTEDt FULL TIME _ PART TIMR _ HEEKEHDS _ 8Wt«R _ ^^AR ROUND 

DAYS AVAIUBLEt MOM. TUES. WED. TH0R8. FRI. SAT. SUH. 

ffOURS AVAIUHEI _^ to _ JI DRIVERS LICEHStt YES _ MO _ WHAT STATE? 

TRAHSPORTATIOH AVAItABLEt CAR BlRt WALR BUS WlU. YOU LIVE IHT 

WPM SHORTHAMD SPEED V*^ 



TYPIMG SPEED 

WORK YOU HAVE BEEH PAID TO OOt 



FOR EMERCEHCIES t 
RAMEt 



PHORE: 



RELATIONSHIP: . 
REFERENCE; 1) 

2) 



ADDRF^St 



(City) 



(State) 



(Nw) 



(Address) 



(Nsm) 



(Addrees) 
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Date Prepared 



RESUME OF 



liini 



POSITION/S DESIRED: 

FULL TIME: 

PART TIME: 

TDfPORARY: 

DATE AVAILABLE: 



(Specify hours/days) 



PERSONAL IHTORHATION 



PRESENT ADDRESS: 



(Street) 



SOCIAL SECURITY I 



(City) (State) (Zip) 
HONE PHONE I 



PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS OR DISABILITIES TO ASSIST EMPLOYER IH PLACIMENT: 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
ADPKESS OF SOfOOL 



SPECIAL TRAINING. SKILLS. EXPERIENCE: 



(LcR/il SlROfltiire) 
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CfMd. cotor. MX, reKglDn or 



Mmled 10 1 »oNcv of 
•ny b«tl> IncludHifl raco 

' origin 



ISONAL INFORMATION 



Otio 



todol Svcwrlly 



-zsr 



TT" 



StMp NtMO Mtf OopoftnoHl of Any ^otoMvoCi OPiOf 
ViMfi Smum. Moody Efoployod By YMi Oompony 



EMPLOYMENT DESIRED 



OoloVoo 
CootloU 



tolofy 



AfO Vov Ciwf^oyod Mov^T 



If So Moy Wo In^vl'V 
of Yooy ftiioni Ewployof 



t»or Aip«t < to »l> ContQonr Bolofoy 
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1) 



(Work Experience) 



2) 



(Uork Experience) 



iUCATlON 



I .^MVi^w DM Yoo 8tA(oclo Sfudlotf ontf 
Qrod u Hi? Ooffrootunoeolvotf 



- 3) 



(Uork Experience) 









avot 

ONo 










113 4 


□ yo* 

□ No 
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WORK EXPERIENCE 



(Date when Employeil) 
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HECISTERIWC TO VOTE - AttignMiie # 1: 

CovpUtt th« Voter Keglttratlon Work Sheet found below. Be 
■ore to vritt yvnx tltBttart whtra indicated. The county 
suditor will trmftr th* infon«tio« Utm tUU vork theet on- 
to tiM OrisiMl Regittcr of Votar fowid on the next page. 
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RECISmtINC TO VOTC • Asaigwent # 2: 

Belov ia tha Original Regiater of Voter fora. The county 
auditor, or regiatratioo offieialt vill aak you to aign thta 
fota in theJ.»tM ahown. Tou arc not to fill in any of the 
othar ioforMtion. UtTcounty auditor vill tranafar the data 
froB your Votar Mgiatration Work Sheet. Sign your nm vhara 
indicated. 
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(DISTRICT OFFICE) 



fin In thm following blanks 

If yoM ^o not »»vo a lovlngs account or cra4lc account or charga accounts put 
II.A. for net appltcabU, 

Charge Anplicatlon 

SECTION A^fOAMATION RCGAAOINa APPUCAMT- 




» AfM. 



SICTIOM f-OIETS AND OTHIH ABTAn. ACCOUNTS OP APPLICANT ^"^^ TTTT 



••I 



ERIC 
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1) FUms 4 Tapes Currently Possible: Unit IV 



Fllinstrlp - Jobs, ^ . „ 

FHrnstrip - "How about being an Electronic Assembler 
Filmstrlp - "Want to work In a laundry" 
Fllmstrip - "Vfould you like hospital work" 
Filmstrlp - "Do you like anlnf-^s" 



2) Fllmstrlps h Tapes: 



The Nation's Builders (Boimwr) 
"The Nation's Builders" 
"Heavy Equipment Operators" 
"carpenter*?" 

"Civil Engineering Technicians" 
"Architectural Draftsman" 
"Electricians" 



Jobs for the Now Generation (BoMnar) 

"Equipment Rental Asslstart" 
"Parks and Recreation Assistant" 
"Food Service Assistant" 
"Engineering Assistant" 
"Real Estate Management Trainee" 



"Going for a Job Interview": Unit VII 



"Fllllng'out a Job Application": Unit VI 
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SHALL ENGINES 



SAMPLE UNIT 



SMALL ENGINES 



By: Tim Carlson 

Olympia High School 



THURSTON COUNTY COOPERATIVE SPECIAL SERVICES 
Course Outline & Activities 

Sources: 1) SHALL GAS ENGINES by 

Gray & Barrow* Pub. Prentice Hall 1976 

2) SMALL ENGINES Service Manual 12th Ed, 
Pub. Technical Publications Div. 1978 

3) THE REPAIR & MAINTENANCE OF SMALL GASOLINE 
ENGINES by Drake 

Preston Pub. Co. 1976 
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COURSE OUTLINE 
Individualized f catjohal Program - Small Engines 



SHALL ENGINES 



The Small Engine unit was part of a Special Education and Vocational 
Workshop during the sumaer of 1980. Originally the plan was for a Small 
Engine unit to be presented to the Special Education class for a short 
period of tliw, perhaps two weeks, as part of a larger course dealing with 
other vocational areas. 

This unit however, became comprehensive, thus lending Itself to greater 
duration then originally planned. This unit on Small Enalnes Is divided 
Into four parts, with each sub unit containing a supporting objective. Each 
supporting unit has a pre-post test. This unit will be piloted during the 
1980-81 school year. 

To Implement this unit It will be necessary for the classroom teacher 
to have certain materials. A small motor will be necessary, a lawnnower, 
some basic tools, old spark plugs, and other things. Some of the above will 
undoubtedly have to be borrowed or part of the Inf^tructors personal tool 
collection. 

Prior to using the unit, the Intent will be for those teachers and the 
Small Engine Instructor who did most of the work, to get together to go over 
the unit and various procedures to Identify weaknesses and areas of concern. 

This unit can serve more than one purpose: 

1) It can be part of a prerequisite to a small 
engine closs for a special education student. 

2) It can be an entire course for those students 
who will never take small engines In the 
mainstream. 



Things Needed to Hake an Enqine Run 

Air and fuel 
Compression 
Ignition 



II. The Four Strokes of : Four Stroke Engine 



a) Spark testing 
b) 



Four stroke cycle - 



Intake 
compression 
power 
exhaust 



III. Safety Using and Maintaining Small Engine Powered Equipment 

a) Burns and engine fires 

b) Refueling 

c) Exhaust noise and ^Ire 
di Moving parts 

e) Flying objects 

f) Exhaust gases 



IV. Keeping the Small Engine and Equipment Hell 

si 



changing crankcase oil 

Air cleaner (filter) service 



drv paper type filter 
polyurethane element 
oil bath air filter 



Spark plug service 

Coollna system service 

Servicing the rotary lawn mower blade - 



blade sharpening 
wheel maintenance 
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f) Small engine storage 



ERIC 
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ANNUAL GOALS 



SMALL ENGINES 

Pre-Post Test 
Unit 1 



NAME: 



DATE: 



(15 possible) 



ERIC 



To Increase Understanding of the Working Principals of. 5 
Small Engine, the safe operation* routine maintenance, 
minor repair of small engines. (OS) 



SUPPORTING IHSTRUCTIOrCAL OBJECTIVES 

To Increase by wrltln*- answers to questions dealing with the 
elements necessary to make a small ei^glne operate with blank 
X accuracy. (OSIP) 



To Incre ^e by writing answG^s to questions dealing with the 
four stroke engine at % accuracy. (OSIP) 



To Increase by wrUIng answers to questions dealing with safe 
use and care of a lawnmower at % accuracy. 

(osip) 



To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with the 

basics of small engines maintenance at t 

accuracy. (OS10) 
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CIRCLE T FOR TRUE OR F FOR FALSE 

F 1. Without air, fuels such as gasoline will not burn. 

F 2. In a gasoline engine, air and fuel must not be mixed together. 
If they are mixed, the engine will not run. 

F 3. Engines will be able to run without spark plugs. 

F 4. Engines need air, fuel, compression and Ignition In order to run. 

HATCHING 

Please draw a line to match the w^rcH 
with their meanings. 



Spark 

Ignition 

Compression 

Combustion 

Fuels 

Oxygen 



something that burns 

air and fuel poke an explosion 

air 

the sparking of the fuel 
squeezing air and fuel together 
like a match that Ignites ^ut:1s 



LIST FIVE TOOLS WHICH HAVE GASOLINE ENGINES TO MAKE THEH WORK 
a) 
b) 
c) 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
SHALL ENGINES 



PREFACE: Small gasoline engines are a aiajor necessity In our part of the 

country. Host faaillles have at least one gas poiicred tool with 

mny having tm, three, or nore. Many of our students begin using 
gas powered tools at a relatively early age. Small gas engines 
and the tools that they power require understanding and care If 
they are to be used safely, efficiently, and to our satisfaction 

The following units will serve as an aid to teach students the safe 
operation, routine laalntenance, and minor repair of the most corwonly used 
small engine - the lawnmower. 



SUPPORTING IHSTRtfCTlOWAl OBJECTIVE : 

To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with the 
elements necessary to make a small engine operate with 
% accuracy. 



MATERIALS NEEDED : Activity No. la 

Matches 
Candle 

Jar ft lid (large enouqh to hold a candle) 
Small piece of paper (approximately a-xa**) 
Small gas engine 



NOTE: Below Is what the teacher states to the students 



AIR & FUEL : Air conUlns oxygen. Without oxygen fuels, 
fgasolinei will not bum. Small gas engines take In air mixed 
with gasoline which Is then burned to produce power. If we take 
either the air or the fuel away, our engine will not run. 

Paper and candles are fuel that bum slowly. Gasoline burns 
very rapidly and explodes when It If mixed with air, then lit 
with fire. The explosion of the gas pushes parts Inside the 
engine which makes them move. The loud noise that we hear coming 
out of the exhaust pipe Is the explosion of gas and air taking 
place Inside the engine. Engines must have fuel and a ir to run 
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VITY No. lb: *Oeinonstrate how a fire will go out by u*'"? « "ndle 

Inside a Jar. After firing the fuel (candle) place 

the lid on the Jar, thus ellnlnatlng the air suPP'r- 
Students will see that air Is necessary for combustion. 
Now Ignite the paper. When the fuel (paper) Is gone, 
the fire goes out. Otote to teacher: There are 
actually two activities - the canoie In the Jar «nd 
the paper In Ihe Jar. Both activities iiean that air 
Is a necessity for fire.) 



COMPRESSION : In an engine the air and fuel •[« Jf. 
squeezed very tightly together. C"^«$slon helps to wake the 
fl« and air bum better as they are pushed closer together and 
the fire (Ignition) Is able to spread faster and expand wort. 
The faster the fuel and air burn, the aiore po^^ful the 
explosion. If we have a weak explosion Inside our fj''*' 
engine will not have much power and my even be hard to start. 



IG NITION : Ignition, or the explosion, takes place after 
llie air and fuel are compressed. The engine creates a 
spark at the spark plug and this spark causes the coj)re»ed 
air and fuel to bum. The spark plug screws Into the engine 
where It reaches the air and fuel 

The spark plug Is like the natch that Ignited the candle 
and paper. Without spark, the air and fuel would «»t burn 
Just as the paper and candle wuld not bum without the 
match. 

Sometimes spark plugs fall to work and the eng'ne •'J" 
run. *Oemonstrate spark by following Illustration II. 



SWtWRY: Air, fuel, compression, and Ignition, are all 
needed t o make the small gas engine run. If any one of the 
four Items are missing, the enalne can not run. If 
the four is weak, the engine will not run r ght and will havi 
very little power. Part of keeping the engine In oood 
running condition 1$ to make sure that the engine has olr. 
fuel, compression, and Ignition. ^ 
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SMALL ENGINES 

pRE-PosT Test 
Unit II 

DATE: (15 possibl 



THE FOUR STROKPS OF A FOUR STROKE EHGIflE 
Unit II 

The a 141 of this unit Is to help the strient understand 
how the engine runs and what parts ari Involved In the 
four strokes. 



Choosing from the vocabulary words listed belo.i, circle the four strokes 
of a four-stroke gasoline engine. 



a) exhaust 

b) spark plug 

c) compression 



d) power 

e) cylinder 

f) intake 



SUPPORTING INSTR f rnONAl OH^ECTIVE t 

To Increase by writing answers to questions dealing with 
the four stroke engine at t accuracy. 



CIRCLE T FOR TRUE OR F FOR FALSE HATERIAIS NEEDED: 

T F 2. Valves in a gasoline engine stay open all the time. 

T F 3. The air filter in a gasoline engine cleans the air that goes 
into the engine. 

T F 4. The oil used in a gasoline engine gives the engine more power. 
T F 5. The cylinder in a gasoline engine goes around In a circle. 

6. Choosing from the vocabulary word? listed below, circle the major parts of 
a four-stroke gasoline engine. 

a) cylinder head f) starter 

b) gasoline g) spark plug 

c) air filter h) flywheel cover 

d) muffler 1) fuel tank 

e) oil k) gaskets 



Small gas engine 
Overhead projector 

Adjustable wrench, regular screw driver 
7/16" wrench, 1/2" wrench, 3/4" wrench, 
13/16" wrench 
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Illustration HI 

SPARK TESTING 




SPAUK TESTtn METiroO 



ERLC 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 
A. 

FOUR-STROKE CYCLE 
AND INTAKE STROKE 



♦ Toor-stroke cycle** weans that U requires four strokes of the piston to coNiplete 
one cycle. 

Each tiine the piston moves from the top of the cyllndtr to the bottom of the 
cylinder, ft completes one stroke. Similarly, each time the piston moves from 
the bottom of the cylinder to the top of the cylinder, it completes one stroke. 

The ttrm "cycle" means tompletion of four movements or strokes o? me piston 
before it repeats a cycle. 

In we cycle the intake valve opens one time and the exhaust valve opens one time. 
This means that the camshaft, which causes the valves to open, completes but one 
revolution per cycle. ^ — 



THE BASIC ENGINE 



a. Cylinder Head 

b. Huffier 




c. Spark Plug 

d. Carburetor 

e. Cylinder Head Bolt 

f. Air filter 




MORIZONTAt CRANKSHAFT CNClMf 

•Ocmonstrate the concept of stroke by removing the cylinder head of the small engine 
then turn the flywheel clockwise (from the top view) observing 

piston and valves. Refer to illustration f? and 13 for parts andcircle identification. 
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a. Fuel Tank 

b. Flywheel Shroud 



c. Crantccase 

d. Lubrication 

e. Recoil Starter 




P>ston and valves, .efer to lllostratlohs 12 am. 1.1 fcr part^ md cyrle Idtntif 1cj»t »on. 
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"Four-strolte cycle" means that it requires four strokes of the piston to complete 
one stroke. 

Each Urn the piston lioves fro* the top of the cylinder Jjl, 
cylinder it cowletes one stroke. Similarly, each tiiae the p ston moves from 
the fcPttoia of the cylinder to the top of the cylinder it completes one stroke. 



The tern "cycle" means coup 
before it repeats a cycle." 



^letion of four movements or strokes of the piston 



In one cycle the intake valve opens one time and the exhaust 
time. This means that the camshaft, which causes the vaWes to open, completes 
but one revolution per cycle. 



COMPRESSION STROKE 



INTAKE STROiCE ; Ourin^ the intake 
stroke the piston Is aioved from top 
to the bottom. This causes a suction 
inside the cylinder. 

Outside air rushes tOMird 
suction In the cylinder. It moves 
through the air cleaner where dirt is 
filtered out. From the air cleaner 
It rushes through the carburetor 
where It "picks up" tome gasoline. 
This -Ir-fuel mixture then 
enters the cylinder through the 
open Intake valve. 

Mear the end of the InUke stroke the 
intake valve closes. When the valve 
is tightly closed, the air-fuel 
mixture Is trapped In the cylinder. 
At this point the Intake stroke is 
comr' ted and the piston is at the 
botivm. 

Pefer to illustration 14. 



INTAKE STROKE 



Exhauit Valvt 



!^ennt€llfi| Rod 




During the intak? stroke an air-fuel mixture 
was "drawn" into the cylinder by the piston 
moving from top to bottom. 

The second stroke In the cycle is the compression 
stroke. The piston Is moved from bottom to top 
by the rotating crankshaft. Note that both valves 
remain closed during this stroke. This means 
that there is no way that the air-fuel-mixture 
can escape - it is trapped In the cylinder. As 
the piston moves toward the top. the air-fuel 
mixture is compressed. This compression takes 
place because as the piston moves toward the 
top the volume of the cylinder gets smaller. 

Be compressing the air- fuel mixture, more 
pressure is created when it is burned. 

Refer to illustration 15. 



^5 




COMPRESSrON STROKE 



Crankshaft 



INTAKE STROKE 





INTAKE COMPRESSION 



POWER 



EXHAUST 



lflTAi<« COMPRESSION POWER 



EXHAUST 



ERIC 
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The air-fuel Mixture was compressed as the 
pistoi aoved fro« bottOM to top during the 
compress Ion stroke. 

Just before the piston reached the top on the 
compression stroke, the Ignltlor system has 
created enough voltage to Jump the spark plug 
gap. Uhen the spark Jumped the gap of the spark 
p1ug» the power stroke began. 

The spark Ignites the a1r-fue1 mixture. As 
the mixture bums* the oases expand. The 
expansion of the gases increases the pressure 
Inside the cylinder, since both valves 
are closed, the pressure can't leak out. 
The Increasing pressure Is exerted on 
all parts of the fnslde of the cylinder. 
The pUton Is the only part which 
can move. The pressure forces the 
piston to move toward the bottom. As 
the piston roves, the force Is transferred 
tc the crankshaft by the connecting rod. The 
connecting rod moves the crankshaft. 
The power stroke Is the only stroke In 
the cycle which produces usable energy. 
The power stroke causes the crankshaft to 
olve which make: he engine "run." 



POWER STROKE 



Spark Pl«i 




POWER STROKE 




INT AX C 



QOMPRCSSIOM 



POWCR 



iXHAUSt 



ERIC 
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EXHAUST STROKE 



The power stroke moved the piston from top to 
bottom. Near the bottom the expansion of 
gases stopped, which ended the power stroke. 



Near the bottom of the power stroke the 
camshaft and valve trafr* cause the 
exhaust valve to open. As the piston moves 
from bottom toward the top, the burned 
gases are forced out through the open 
exhaust valve and muffler. This U the 
exhaust stroke. Near the end of the 
exhaust stroke the exhaust valve closes 
and the Intake valve opens. This action 
Is the beginning of another cycle. 

The strokes-Intake, compression, power, 
and exhaust-rontlmies to repeat so lung 
as the engine Is running. 



Valve Train - Everything from the crankshaft 
on up through the connecting 
to the valves thai cause the 
valves to open and close. 




EXHAUST STROKE 




INTAKE COMPRESSION POWIR EXMAUST 
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ACTIVITIES 
Unit No. II 



A. Using the engine as a laodel. the teacher points to the 
main engine parts as Identified In Ho. Z 



B. Using a blank drawing of the basic engine (a) ft (b). have the 
students write In the basic engine parts. 



Tho words below go to engine (a) - 

cylinder head 
spark plug 
cylinder head bolt 
air filter 
carburetor 
Muffler 



The words below go to engine (b) - 

crankcase 
fuel tank 
flywheel shroud 
recoil starter 
lubrication 



C For those students having difficulty wrUIng the engine parts ^n the 
S^rea sp^t. allow them to copy using the diagram, using a repetitious 
SsU until they can Identify the «ia1n observable parts. 



0. Each student can take turns rotatlnn the crankshaft to gain an 

understandable concept of stroke. (Cylinder head imist be removed prior 

to doing this activity) 



I. Key Vocabulary Word - Put key words on the ^oaH. with defJM 
Srk en spelling the key wrds correctly, e.g.. spelling test. 
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»y Vocabulary Words, continued - 



eye lb 


- completion of four strokes 


Intake valve 


- opening to let fuel and air Into cylinder 


exhaust valve 


- valve that ipens to let out the exhaust 


cy 1 1 nder 


• opening where the piston move3 


crankcase 


• case holding the lower part of the engine 


air filter 


- cleans air before It gets to the carburator 


muffler 


- quiets the engine 


lubrication 


- oil or grease used to keep the engine moving 




smooth 


fuel tank 


- holds gasoline 


valves 


- lets air In or out 
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NAME: 



SMALL ENGINES 

Pre-Post Test 
Unit III 



DATE: 



(20 poss 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Unit No. 1 



NOTE ; Each student will need a folder (Duo-tang) to 
keep materials together for this unit. 



CIRCLE T FOR TRUE Off F FOR FALSE 



1. Snail engines do not get as hot as large engines while running. 

2. Before you add more gasoline to a saiall engine. It Is a good Idea ^ 
to touch the engine with your hand to make sure It has cooled off. 9^ 

3. The outsldes of saiall enolnes do not get hot enough to start things 
like paper and rags on fire. 

4. You do not need to filter gasoline before putting It Into th* 
gas tank of a saiall engine. 

5. Snail engines can be run safely without muffler exhausts. 

6. Host small engines do not have dangerous moving parts. 

r 

7. To avoid ,ctt!iig cut while working on a lawnmow c r, you should 
remove tS «oark plug. 

8. Vhen mowing lai^ns with gas powered lawnmowers* you do not have to 
turn off the cni^fne to go get a drink of water. 

9. Because of their small size. It U okay to run a small engine 
Inside a building. 

10. Small engines are safer to use than large engines. 



On the board, list as many small gas powered engines as the class can 
think of. (Group activity) 



Vocabulary Words • Unit No. 1 



oxygen 
fuel 

combustion 
compression 
Ignition 
spark 



>fr1te vocabulary words on the 
board and write a simple definition. 
(Group activity) 



Hatching 



using vocabulary words, draw an arrow to the definition matching 
the worJ. (Student activity) 



spark 

Ignition 

compression 

combustion 

fuels 

oxygen 



like the match that Ignites the candle 

something that burns 

air 

air A fuel make an explosion 
the sparking of the fuel 
squeezing air A fuel together 



Use the vocabulary woHs In a short slmjile sentence. (Adv;*nced Student AcHvity) 
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EMGINES 
Unit No. Ill 



The aim of this unit Is to assist the student 
In understanding the safe use and care of a 
lawnmower. 



SUPPORTING IHSTRUCTIOWAL OBJECTIVE ; 

To Increase by writing answers to questions 
dealing with safe use and care of a lawnmower 
at % accuracy. 



MATERIALS NEEDED : 



Lawnmower 
Gas can 

Funnel 

Old nylon stocking 



NOTE TO TEACKER: This entire unit can b« copied for each student. 



SAFELY USIHG h MAINTAINING SMALL ENGINE POWERED EQUIPMENT : 
Every year people are Injured by small engines and small 
engine powered equipment. Ilhen the operator or servlcenan 
observes basic safety precautions, the chances of Injury are 
much less. Anyone operating or working on small engines 
and power eqM^iMwnt, should always think about safety. The 
best safeguard against accidents It to try to prevent them. 

I) Burns I Engine Fires - Small engines get 
very hot while running. The operator should 
keep away from the hot exhaust and should 
allow a cooling off period before either 
refueling the engine or putting the equipment 
away. Flammable liquids and flammable materials 
should never thi placed on, or .lear, a hot 
engine as an explosicn or fire could result. 
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SAFELY USING & MAINTAINING SMALL ENGINE POWERED EQUIPMENT, CONT . 

2) Refueling - Refueling should only be done 
when the engine has cooled down , fifcn 
reTueTTng, we should use a funnel with an 
old nylon stocking placed in it as a 
filter.* He never store fuel in anything 
but a metal gas can that is well marked^ 
''Gasoline." When refueling we should only 
fill the tank to about 3/4 full. This prevents 
gas from splashing out as the engine runs 

and possibly igniting.** 

3) Exhaust Noise ft Fire - Damaged or worn out 
exhaust systems are a safety hazard in two ways. 
Exposure to loud exhaust noise has been found 

to be very tiring and can also lead to ear 
damage. Faulty exhaust systems also release 
sparks. The sparks from small enoine exhaust 
are responsible for hundreds of fires each 
year. Dry grass, brush* woods, and even 
lumber have been ignited by sparks from 
exhaust systems. Engines should not be run 
with damaged or worn out exhaust * the exhaust 
shoulO be replaced if faultyl 



4) Moving Parts - Moving parts are very dangerous 
unless we take special precautions to avoid 
them. Several factors must be considered to 
avoid beinc injured by moving parts. The first 
consideration is dress. The operaor should 
never wear loose, dangling clothing that could 
possibly get caught in moving parts. Getting 
caught in moving equipment could pull you In* 
choice you, or even remove a part of your body. 
Remea4)er. most small engines have at least two 
horsepower, the strongest of os have less than 
1/3 of a horsep<^v«r. The second consideration 
is that of comir.. in contact with the blades. 
Blades rotat(» fast enough that we can not 
easily see them. When starting an engine, 
working with, or on, an engine, we should be 
very careful to avoid getting too close to the 
blade. Blades are very deceotive - they can 
cut much faster than we can movi*. To avoid 
getting cut while working on an engine, we 
should always remove the spark plug. An engine 
can not accidently SUrt without one. Uhile 
working with a piece of equipment we should 
always check and make sure that all guards are 
tight and in place before we start the machine 
then be cautious of areas that may be unguarded. 



♦ Demonstrate the use of the funne), stocking and gas can. 
*♦ Student can do this using liquid other than gasoline ^^J^Jj]^^^^^ i 
off of a small engine. (Many serious burns result from imporoper refueling.; 
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SAFELY USING * MAIHTAIHING SHALL ENGINE POWERED EQUIPMENT, cont . 

One other Important thfng for the operator to consider J s the 
possible iwveiiient of running equlpiient when you are not expecting 
It. A vibrating engine, on a hill, or slick surface, or any 
number of things, could cause a laimmower to roll, or even tip over 
Hhen you are not prepared. Always have a good firm hold on the 
handle. Remember, the operator 1$ In control of the equ|,pmc«t and 
must maintain that control. Do not take chances, shut off the 
equipment that Is to be left aTofie. go not operate equipment where 
there Is a possibility of Injury due to roTlIng or tipping. 



FLYING OBJECTS : The operator of a lai^mwwer must watch for and 
avo^d Uems such as stones and metal objects that could be picked 
up and thrown by blades. The area being cut should be cleared of 
debris before sto.*1ng. Bystanders must also be protected and 
should be kipt out of the operating area. Every year there are 
thousands of Injuries and many dollars In damage done as a result 
of Items being thrown from mowers.* 



EXHAUST GASES ; Ourlno operation Internal combustion engines 
produce carbon monoxide as part of their exhaust. Carbon ^ . . . 
monoxide Is very dangerous because It Is odorless and hard to detect. 
Exhaust gases can cause death If breathed for a short time. To 
protect ourselves and others, we must never run an engine Inside 
a closed bulldlna and must be very careful not to breath exhaust 
fumes while working In the vicinity of an engine. 



SUMMARY: Safety requires constant awareness. There are several 
areas that require our awareness: fires and burns, exhaust noise 
and sparks, refueling, moving parts, thrown objects and carbon 
monoxide gas. All areas of safety have these do's and don t$. 
Safety must go beyond rules however and must become a habit or part 
of our attitude toward life If we are to be successful In working 
on or with equipment. 
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. -standard safety specHlcations for po*«r lawn«o«rs - specify a ^xljum Ma 

a:sr3 "tniJfpJeS-sss: s^rp. s^^-rrnrr trave, 

between 30 and 60 feet before you could reavtl 
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ACTIVITIES 
Unit Mo. Ill 



A. The entire unit explaining safety can be xeroxed and 
copies given to the students so the students can follow 
along with the text. Unit III becomes a handout. 



6. General discussion about lawnmower accidents. Students 
will relate various accidents they know about or have 
experienced. Students c*n bring In clippings from the 
paper. 

Films are available on the safe use of power equipment 
which should be shown during this unit. 

A brief discussion and demonstration can take p^ace on 
first aide for burns. 



C. A supplemental activity for certain students would be to 
pour liquid Into a funnel simulating pouring gas Into a 
fuel tank. This activity would obviously be too easy for 
many. 



0. The teacher should make-up a "fill In the blank* type test 
over this unit. Sample questions are below: 

1) Long exposure to loud exhaust noise 
can lead to 



2) When working on a small engine you 
should always remove the . 



NOTE: For those students wl)o have much difficulty, they can use 
the handout to search for answers. Others, more advanced, 
can do the test ' (activity) without the handout. 
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SMALL ENGINES 

pRE-PosT Test 
Unit IV 



NAHE: 



DATE: 



CIRCLE T 



(10 possible) 
FOR TRUE OR F FOR FALSE 



SHALL ENGINE 
Unit Iv 



KEEPING THE SMALL ENGINE AND EQUIPMENT WELL : 

The aim of this unit Is to help the 
student understand the basics of engine 
care or preventative maintenance. 



1. Usually, oil should be changed In small engines every two years. 

2. Before changing the oil in a small engine, you should wash the 
engine with soap am* water. 

3. Air filters on small engines should be kept clean. 

4. Clogged air filters cannot damage a small engine, they will only 
cause the engine to run poorly. 

5. Dirty spark plugs In a small engine should be thrown away and 
replaced with new spark plugs. 

6. When storing a small engine for the winter^ you only have to drain 
the gas. 



What Is the name of the part of the small engines which helps to cool them? 
Circle the correct answers. 

a) water pump 

b) flywheel 

c) oil 



SUPPORTING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE ; 



To Increase by writing answers to questions 
dealing with the basics of small engine 
maintenance at % accuracy. 



MATERIALS NEEDED: 



Englne/Lawnmower 

Spark plug wrench or socket 

Regular screwdriver 

Adjustable wrench 

Spark plug gauge 

Pipe wrench 

Course cut metal file 

Wire brush 

Oil drain pan 

Paper and pencil 

Grease (multl purpose) 

Oil - one quart SAE 20, one quart, SAE 30 

Vacuum cleaner or air supply 



8. How can you tell when a lawnmower blade is out of balance? Circle the correct 
answer. 

a) It does not cut grass well c) you can't push the mower 

b) the mower vibrates d) the engine won't start 

9. Write, In your own words, why it Is Important to remove the spark plug before 
working on the blade of a lawnmower. 



10. Most small gas engines have an id(:ntif ication number. Where would you most 
Q likely find it. Circle the correct answer. 

||^|^(^ a) on the hrndle c) on the engine block 

™™S^6 ' t>) on the soark plug d) on the air filter 



CHANG ING CRANKCASE O IL: Crankcase oil should be changed every so 
5T ten. The exact nu mber of operating hours between oi changes 
varies from manufacturer to manufacturer. Some suggest as as 
20 hours and some as high as every 100 hours. , 
accepted hov/ever, that oil should be changed about 
If oil is changed according to this suggested nterval, we can 
expect minimum engine wear and maximum sngine life. 

Most manufacturers recommend SE or severe <^"ty quality oil The 
viscosity reconriended is SAE 20 ^J^-^^ng/J^^^^^J^/yi^SS Se cal 
the sufwner. The oil deslgn.ition is printed on the top of the can. 
Me sK be able to find and understand tho numbers If we look 
carefully.* 



= 2Q7 

* The flowabinty as compared to water. (Thickness) ..,L<„„ „ii we c 

illow students to see the difference In viscosity. ^"'"^J'jg-^t^f^i^tl^n' 
see * feel the difference. Have them study the can toos for the infonwi on 
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gllGIWE lOEWnriCAnOW : The Identif Icitfon of the engine !s necessary for 
jnircltaslng replaceiilent parts and for locating specifications. The engine is 
usually Identified by manufacturer's Identification on the engine. This 
Identification usually Includes the iiodel Infomatlon and In some cases the 
serial number and type. 

The Identification plate or infomatlon aiay be Tocated on the engine block or 
on the flywheel shroud. In some cases the number will be stamped on the shroud 
and no Identification tag will be used.* 



rigure number eight Mill help In locating the identification information. 




♦The student should find the following Information from the enqine being worked on. 
r4anufacturer, model number, serial number, type. 
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CHANGING CRAWKCASE OR. continued : 

PROCEDURE : The following Is a general guide and specific steps 
to accomodate various engines. It is a good Idea to drain the 
oil when the engine Is hot since more dirt and oil can be removed. 
Dirty oil must be removed because It will not give proper, high 
quality lubrication. 

1) loosen the spark plug wire or 
remove the spark plug, (Safety!) 



?) remove the add-oil plug. 

3) loosen and carefully remove the 
drain plug. Do not drop the plug 
when it comes out of the engine. 
Be sure to have a container right 
under the drain hole. 

4) Allow the oil to drain, then tip the 
engine slightly to get the last bit 
of oil from the engine. 

5) Replace the drain plug. Do not 
"over tighten." 

6) Refill the crankcase with the correct 
quality and viscosity. 

7) Check the oil level with the dip- 
stick If the engine has one. On 
engines not having a dip-stick, 
fill the crankcase until oil can be 
seen at the hole or In the fill pipe. 

8) Replace the add-oil plug. 



AIR CLEANER (niter) Service : (see illustration #9) 

Small gasoline engines are often exposed to very dirty working conditions. 
A good, clean air filter, is essential for efficient operation and long life. An 
engine with a cylinder that Is eight cubic Inches, will try to draw eight cubic 
Inches of air on each intake stroke. At full speed the engine will consume a 
large volume of air. An air cleaner must be kept In good condition to admit that 
much air without aUowIng dirt Into the enqine. If the air filter stands to become 
clogged with dirt, grass, or other materials. It will restrict air flow to the 
engHe. This Is exactly what a choke does. We can not restrict air flow very long 
or It will cause a great deal of damage to the enqine and may actually destroy It. 
To avoid engine damage, we service air filters every 25 hours unless running conditions 
require It more often. 

PROCEDURE : DRY PAPER TYPE fllTER - Illustration 19 

1) Remove the air filter from the enqine. 

2) Tap the filter element to Jar the dirt loose. 

3) If an air hose is available, blow dirt away by 
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PROCEDURE: DRY PAPER TYPE FILTER - Illustration 19. continued - 

3) blowing from the Inside out with low 
pressure air. If there Is no air supply, 
a vacuuM cleaner works well for removing 
dirt (vacuun froii the outside.) 

4) If the filter still appears to be clogged, 
replacement Is n€':e$sary. Do not attempt 
to soak or wash the dry vapor element. 

5) If the filter !s good, place It back on 
the engine. 

POLYURETHANE ELEfgNT - Illustration 19 

1) Remove the air filter. 

2) Clean thoroughly with soap and warm water. 
(These can be cleaned several times.) 

3) Squeeze out as much water as possible. 

4) Add a few drops of oil and work It into 
the filter- (Careful, not to much) 

5) Place the filter back Inside the holder 
making sure that It fits properly and can 
not be suched Into the -nglne. Tighten 
the holder until It Is snug. 

Oil PATH AIR FILTER - Illustration 19 

1) Remove the filter assembly. 

2) Wash the filter thoroughly with warm soapy water. 

3) Dry the filter by shaking and wiping with a clean 
rag or paper towel. 

4) Place the clean oil In the filter housing according 
to the Instructions on the housing. Do not overfill 

5) Replace filter assembly being careful not to spill 
the oil from the filter. 
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ACTIVITIES 
Unit No. IV 



To teach the difference In viscosity. The teacher can 
get varying weights of oil and allow the students to feel 
the differences. The teacher can also get the top part of 
oil cans from several different weights and varieties of oil. 



Demonstrate how to drain oil properly from a mower. This 
activity will have to take place outside. The teacher 
will have to have blocks to get the mower up In the air. 



SPARK PLUG SERVICE ; Spark plug performance can often be Improved by periodic 
cleaning. Spark pluQ life can be lengthened by cleaning. Most manufacturers 
of engines recomnend that spark plugs be cleaned every 100 hours of engine 
Operation. Of course. If a spark plug Is damaged. Insulation cracked, 
electrode worn away, etc., cleaning can not repair the damage. In this case 
you must replace with a new plug. 

PROCEDURE : SPARK PLUG SERVICE - Illustration 110 

1) Remove the spark plug - Examine the 
condition of the plug. 

Z) Check spark plug gap prior to cleaning 
and resetting. 

3) Wire brush the entire spark plug. 

4) Clean the Insulator with a rag. 

5) Clean the electrodes and sparking surface 
with a rag. 

6) Regap the plug to the correct setting 
(.030 In most cases.) 

7) Reinstall plug (don't forget the spark 
plug gasket. ) 



ACTIVITIES 
Air Filters 



A, Demonstrate to the class the removal and cleaning of ^n 

air filter. Ask one to two students to repeat the procedure. 
Hake copies of page Illustration 19, to Indicate the 
various types of air filters to the class. 



Develop a short Till-In the blank!* • tvpe test on the function 
of air filters. Example: 

1) Air filters should be changed about 
every hours, 

2) If air cannot get Into the engine* It can 
cause much to the engine. 



C. Using Illustration Mo. 9, that shows the types of air filters, 
make-up a worksheet and have the students label the parts. 
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SPARK PLUG SERVICE : Spark plug performance can often be Inpro^red by periodic 
cleaning. Spark plug life can be lengthened by cleaning. Most manufacturers of engines 
recomiend that spark plugs be cleaned every 100 hours of engine operation. Of 
course, if « spark plug Is daiaaged. Insulation cracked, electrode worn away, etc., 
cleaning can not repair the damaging. In this case you must replace with a new plug. 



PROCEDURE: 



Illustration 110 

Examine the 




SPARK PLUG SERVICE 

1) Remove the spark plug - 
condition of the plug. 

2) Check spark plug gap prior to cleaning 
and resetting. 

3) Wire brush the entire spark plug. 
I) Clean the Insulator with a rag. 

5) Clean the electrodes and sparking surface 
with a rag. 

6) Regap the plug to the correct setting 
(.030 In most cases.) 

7) Reinstall plug (don't forget the spark plug gasket.) 

"^^0 SPARK PLUG SERVICE 



Gasket 



Ground 
Electrodt 



Spirit Pluf 
Gasket 



Fiat 

Fetter 

Qaufe 



Etectreda 
BefMltnf Tool 




Wire Feelf^r 
Gauge 



New Gasket 



V^re Feeler 
Gau9e 



Properly Staled 




Smaihed 



er|c 



WRONO 



RIGHT 





f »jur» 1^ t't9 rownrf l<*'te' ^nutje (Oirrctfy *i*tfi% 
u ' %*h* *ftp -»Jrt» 
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ACTIVITIES 
FOR SPARK PLUGS 
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Use Illustration 110 - Copy and hand out to students. 
Obtain enough spark plugs for each class member. Old 
plugs can be picked up at a garage or service statloi*.. 
Using the plugs, 90 ever the parts. Explain how a plug 
Is put together. Idintify the parts. Show where a plug 
gets dirty and how lv can be cleaned with a wire brush. 



Have one or two students remove the spark plug from the 
engine. Discuss the correct gap using a wire feeler gauge 
or flat feeler guage. 



Pass out a drawing (xerox copy) of a spark plug, with the 
following words typed In the margin: gasket, porcelain 
Insulator, secondary electrode, ground electrode, and have 
students draw arrows to the correct location of that part of 
the plug. 
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ACTIVITIES 
FOR COOLING SYSTEM 



COOLING SYSTEM SERVICE ; Heat from the small engine Is removed by air 
Circulated over the engine. Air Is drawn In through the screen In the 
engine/flywheel cover. The spinning flywheel throws the air outward and the 
engine/flywheel cover directs It across the engine. 

It Is Important that the air Intake screen and the fins on the engine be 
kept clean. If dirt and grass build up over these areas, the air flow Is 
restricted. Blockaoe of any of the air passages will cause **hot spots" In 
the engine which will cause damage to the Inside of the engine. , 



PROCEDURE: 



COOLING SYSTEM SERVICE - Illustration 111 

1) Remove the spark plug wire. 

2) Every 25 hours use a stiff brush and 
remove accumulated grass and dirt 
from exposed screen and fin area. 

3) Using compressed air or water (engine 
must be cool If water Is used) blow or 
wash the screen and fins. 

4) Every 100 hours or yearly, remove the 
engine/flywheel cover and clean (with 
air or water and brush) all expc ed fins. 
Use caution* avoid getting dirt or water 
In the carburetor. 

5) Reassemble any removed parts. 

6) Replace the spark plug wire. 

7) If water was used on the engine, 
start the engine and let It run 
for five minutes to assure that 
It Is dry. 




A. Demonstrate how to clean the screen, air, and fins 
on a small engine. 

Make a copy of Illustration 111 to pass out to the class. 
Explain the four main areas of the cooling system maintenance 



6. Hake up a short answer or true/ false test on the main points 
covered, re: the cooling system. 

E.g., T-F - Host small motors have a water cooling system. 

T-F - One way to clean the cooling system Is to blast 
the hot motor with a hose. 



COOLING SYSTEM 
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«;fpV1C 1NG the rotary lawn homer BLADE; The most cannon bUde type (and the 
only one ti»i can be serviced at hone) Is the rotary blade. The rotary 
blade spins underneath the lawnmower houslns cutting grass or weeds that get 
tn Us way. The blade acts much like an airplane propeller as It polls air 
Into It. The polling of the air lifts the grass so that It can be cut. The 
pulling of the air also lifts rocks, dirt and other debris which eventually 
dulls the cutting edge of the blade. A dull blade not only does a Poor job 
of cutting the grass but also causes the engine to wear out faster as It makes 
the engine work harder to do the sane job. Part of keeping the engine and 
mower In good repair Is to keep the blade sharpened whenever It begins to 
feel dull. 

PROCEDURE: BLADE SHARPENIHG - 



ERIC 



1) Remove the spark plug. 

2) Turn the mower on Its side with the 
cylinder head or carburetor facing up. 

3) Clean all bolts that hold the blade 
with a stiff brush. 

4) Place the pipe wrench on the shaft that 
the blade Is attached to. 

5) Remove the bolts that hold blade In 
position. 

6) As the blade and all retaining hardware 
come off. place thew on a piece of paper 
drawing around each piece and numbering 
them In the order in which they were 
removed. Also» scratch an "X" In the 
blade on the side that faces toward the 
engine. 

7) Clean the blade with a stiff brush removing 
all grass and debris. Inspect and replace 
with a new one If heavily damaged. 

8) If the blade Is not too chipped, hold the 
blade down tight against a oench. (use a 
vise or "C- clamp If available) -X" side 

up and one end of the blade protruding over 
the edge. 

9) File the blade at the same angle that It 
was originally sharoencd. Sharpen orHy 
on the "X" marked side. 

10) When all damaged areas are filed, turn the 
blade around and repeat sharpening until 
the blade Is totally done. 

11) Place a thin layer of grease on all attaching 
parts Including the bolts. 



PROCEDURE: BLADE SHARPENING, continued 



12) Replace the blade, placing all pieces 
on. In the opposite order In which they 
were removed. 

13) Double check to make sure that all blade 
hardware Is on right and that It Is tight . 

14) Replace the spark plug wire. 

15) Start the engine. If the engine vibrates 
excessively, (compare to before sharpening) 
the blade Is out of balance and should 
either be replaced or taken to a shop for 
balancing. 
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ACTIVITIES 

FOR SERVICING THE ROTARY LAIINMOHER BLADE 



Note lo the group that this Is a very critical part of the 
unit and something that all people who cut latms should know 
something about. Copy the pages (38 39) and go through these 
pages slowly with the group. 

Ask orally, "Why do you remove the spark plug before 
sharpening the blade?** 

**Why do you not turn the motor upside down to take the blade 
off?** 



B. Pay particular attention to dS. Demonstrate or have a student 
remove the blade, following the Instructions In 16, by labeling 
parts on a piece of paper. 



Have each member of the class handle the blade, bolts, washers, 
etc., and have them put th<> blade and parts back together In 
the correct sequence. 



Have each student try to sharpen the blade with a file. Show 
the proper ^r^hnlque for holding a file and demonstrate the 
correct ang v,' of the file. 



Try to obtain a film of rotary lawnmowcr use and safety to show 
during this part of Unit 4. 
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ACTIVITIES 
FOR WHEEL MAINTENANCE 



This activity will be necessary for teacher demonstration 
with as much student Involvement as Is practical. 

At this point In the unit It would be advisable to call 
on students to review key aspects of maintenance. For 
example, the teacher can ask one student to demonstrate 
spark plug rwpoval and cleaner - another student to 
remove a wheel and clean - another to check the air filter 
and so on. The teacher would be observing the appropriate 
use of tools, e.g.. Does the student use the correct tool 
for the Job? 



The teacher can put together a written activity as follows 

Hold up a spark plug and have the 
students write down what It Is. 

Ask what weight oil to put In a motor 
.ind have the student write down the 
answer. 

Hold up a wrench and ask the students 
to write down the correct name. E.^., 
cresent versus box end. 
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WHEEL WINTEriANCE; Lawiwowers and other small engine powered equ1p.;H?nt vUh 
wheels are generally run In fairly dirty and dusty areas. This dirt and dust 
gets Inside the wheel axle area and causes the wheel bearings to weir out. Worn 
wheels cause the wheel to wlgglr back and forth, they won't stear straight, and 
they soiietliies will be lower r>n the side with the iwst ware. Wheels Must be 
Maintained the sane as the rest of the parts If we are to get naxlimM life from 
the eqolpiaent. 



WOCEDURE ; WHEEL HAIHTEHAHCE 
conditions, then more often.) 



{Twice a season unless there are very dirty 



1) Wipe the dirt froM the wheel area. 

2) Uash the wheel area with a hose. 

3) Kemove the wheels. 

4) Thoroughly wash the inside of the wheel 
areas with weni soapy water. 

5) Dry the bearing area with a cloth or 
air pressure. Bearings inust be dry! 

6) Grease all bearing surfaces then pour 
oil into thcM. 

7) Replace the wheels atteinpting to keep 
any dirt out while In the process. 

8) Spin the wheels making sure that they 
turn freely. 

9) If the wheels turn freely your finished. 

If not, loosen retension nut slightly until 
wheels are free. 



PROCEDURE: SHALL ENGINE STORA GE - Illustration 112 



SUrtlARY: Maintenance is a major part of working with any small engine powered 
eqSTpment. If we maintain our e<|u1pment according to the information 1 sted, we 
can expect at least a 50t Increase In engine and equipment life, in addition to 
saving both time and money that would otherwise be spent on repairs. Though 
maintenance requires time and effort, the time spent more than pays for itseU and 
should be a part of any operators knowledge. 



1) Remove the fuel from the tank. 

2) Start the engine to use all fuel in 
the carburetor and line. 

3) When the engine starts to sputter, 
operate the choke lever which will 
help drain the carburetor. 

4) Remove the carburetor bowl, clean 
thoroughly and replace. 

5) Remove the spark plug and insert 
a teaspoon of SAE 39 oil In th« 
cylinder. Crank the engine several 
times to distribute the oil. Stop 
the engine with the piston at the 
top of the stroke. 

6) Replace the plug, but leave the plug 
wire disconnected. 

7) Clean the outside of the engine, including 
cooling fins on cylinder and head. 

8) Service the air cleaner. 

9) Drain the crankcase oil from the engine. 
Do not leplace intil servicing in the 
spring, unless there is the chance for 
an unauthorized person to add fuel and 
start the engint before the normal spring 
servicing. 

10) All exposed, unpaintcd metal parts should 
be coated with grease or heavy oil. 

11) Store inside a building. If not possible, 
cover for protection from rain and snow. 

12) If the engine needs lajor work, take the engine 
to your local serviceman during the off-season. 



The successful operation of a small gas engine depends on the care oiven it. 
A few precautions taken before storing the engine can prevent several Problems 
which c*n occur during storage. The small engine that starts with the first few 
pulls of the rope in the spring has received the correct off-season storage care 
and proper servicing. 



SlfrtlARY: Many problems can be avoided with small engines if ^^^^^ 'ir^l'^JI^'j ^It^' 
Vaf^stick open, cylinders rust, corrosion forms, carburetors become P'"99ed, JU" 
to :^nt?on a few problems that occur with improper Jo' 
will be easy to start and will perform to our satisfaction if we take the time to 
perform the above mentioned steps. 
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ACTIVITIES 
FOR SflALL ENGINE STORAGE 



A. Copy pages 43-44 for student distribution. Go over engine 
storage as outlined on page 44. 

Ask the students to pick out the six to eight most Important 
things to do for engine storage and list them on the board. 
Ask the students to cooy these down frdH their handouts. 



B. Hake up a short (10 point) activity on engine storage using 
questions as below: 

1) Why must all gas be out of the 
notor for storage? 

2) Why Is It necessary to put oil on the 
cylinder after retMvIng th! plug? 
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SMALL GAS ENGINE STORAGE 
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SAMPLE U H 1 T 

PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNIT 
WELDING 



BY: Paul Warren 

Olympla Nigh School 
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PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNIT 
WELDING 



INTRODUCTION 

A. VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNIT (Welding) 



B. JOB OR PROGRAM ANALYSIS ON WIICT TRAINING UNIT iS BASED, 



1. Class Title: 

2. Date Analysis Done: 

3. Teacher Interviewed: 

4. Specific Course 

Requirements: 



Welding i 6 2 
March 17, 1980 
Tin Carlson 

Shop Card* $5.00 
coverallfi or shop coat 



C. POSSIBILITIES FOR PARTIAL CLASS PARTICIPATION 

All skills presented in this Vocational Training 
Unit may be used occupational ly by a student 
without tsking the entire course. 



D. PURPOSE FOR USE OF TRAINING UNIT 



The purpose of this training unit is to prepare 
the potential welding class student with skills 
that will enhance his/her ability to be successful 
in a welding class. 



E. TRAINING UNIT DESCRIPTION 

The training unit deals with the training of the 
potential welding class student in the areas of 
general safety rules, welding parts identification, 
metal ahapes identification and bilateral hand 
activities. 



ADMINISTRATION 



A. SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 



All supplies and equipment are contained in the 
Vocational Training Kit. 
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B, STUDEHT ORIENTATION 

1) Students using this Vocational Training 
Unit will be preparing to enter a high 
achool welding shop class. Ulgh school 
welding shop claases generally focus on 
the teaching of general safety rules 

and practices used In the welding Industry* 
gas welding and arc welding. Student 
projects are required in high school 
welding classes and these projects way 
range fro« building a customized body for 
s car to asking a plant stand. 

2) Training In a high school welding shop 
class nay lead to vsrled possibilities 
of eaploywent In private Industry. 
A«>ng these possibilities are: working 
In an autosoblle production and working 
In the construction Industry. (A visit 
to any Industry enploylng welders would 
be appropriate.) 

3) Students should visit the high school 
welding shop class prior to the actual 
start of this Vocational Training Unit. 



vocational training unit 
(welding) 



IDENTIFYING METAL SHAPES 
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B. STUDENT ORtENTATtON 



1) Students using this Vocatlonsl Training 
Unit will be preparing to enter a high 
school veldlng shop class. High school 
welding shop clsssea generally focua on 
the teaching of general safety rules 

and practices used In the veldlng Industry, 
gas welding and arc welding. Student 
projects ars required In high school 
welding classes and these projects My 
range fro« building a custonlsed body for 
a car to waking a plant stand. 

2) Training In a high school welding shop 
class say lead to varied possibilities 
of eaployvent In private Industry. 
Aaong these possibilities are: working 
In an autowoblle production and working 
In the construction Industry. (A i^lsJt 
to any Industry employing welders would 
be appropriate.) 

3) Students should visit the high school 
welding shon class prior to the actual 
start of tb<8 Vocational Training Unit. 
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C. METAL SHAPES IDENTIFICATION 



1^ II ^(student), for this 

section of the unit on welding you are going to Identify 
the different metal shapes you will be working with in 
the actual welding class." 



— Show student couierclal display of netals 
--Give student netal shapes word list 



2. "Here Is a word list of all the aetal shapes that you 
are going to be faailllar with before taking a welding 
class. The numbers on your word list match the numbers 
beside the picture of the metals on the metal display. 
Ut's read these words and match them with the pictures 
of the metal." 



3. "For some of the pictures of the metals we have the 
actual metal for you to see." 



—Show student box of metals 



4. "Would you take a piece of metal fr^m the box and match 
It with It's picture. What Is the metal called? You 
may use your word list If you are not sure what It's 
name Is. Let's do the same fgr all of the metals In 
the box." 



—Work with student through all metals to 
Identify by name, etc. 



5. "you are going to be working on these metals until you 
can Identify them by name by just looking at them. You 
will be taking tests to help me Identify the metals that 
you are having difficulty with so that we can work on 
tbem." 



— Glv(> student the flashcards with the 
metal shap«9 name on them. ^ . 
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6. MATCHING TEST 



**ttould you please take the cards and Mtch then 
with the picture they are describing. Put them 
on top of the picture and tell me when you are 
finished.** 



—Use checklist for matching test 
to score the student pass/fall 
Tor all petal shapes. Give student 
Innedlate feedback. 



7. VERBAL IDEMTIFICATIOM TEST 



"For your final test 1 would like you to say the 
nane of the natal shape as I point to It's picture. 
Vftat Is the na«e of this shape?" etc., etc. 



—Do this until student has attempted to Identify all 
parts. 

-•Person administering test may choose to have student 
Identify either picture or actual metal. 

—Use checklist for verbal Identification test to 
score student for all metals. 

—Steps two through seven may be repeated until 
mastery Is reached. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINIMG UNIT (Welding) 
Metal Sh apes Word list 



1. angle Iron 

2. channel iron 

3. plate Iron 

4. strap iron 

5. NBeam 

6. ii-Beam 
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METAL SHAPES IDENTIFICATIOft CHECKLIST 
(verbal ) 



METAL SHAPES ICEilTIFICATIOfl CHECKLIST 
(matching) 



Student: 
Dai-: 



Criteria = 6 



Student: 
Date: 



Criteria * 6 



Hetal Shapes 


Student Response 


Pass 


Fail 


Cotnments 


1. angle Iron 










2. channel Iron 










3. plate iron 










4. strap icon 










5. I •Beam 










6. H-Beam 











Metal Shapes 


Student Response 


Pass 


Fail 


Comments 


1, angle iron 










2. channel iron 










3, plate iron 










4. strap iron 










5. I-Beam 










6. H-Beam 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNIT 

(welding) 

€• WELDING PARTS IDENTIFICATION 



1. (student), for this section of the unit oi 

Meldlfig you are going to learn to identify the pieces of 
t :^1fMient ^Ich you will be using in the welding class by 
their name." 



—Show student picture board of welding parts 
—Give student welding parts word list 



2. "Here is a word list of all the parts and pieces of equipment 
which you are going to be familiar with before taking a welding 
class. The words on your paper are nwnbered and these numbers 
match the numbers beside the pictures on the picture board. 
Let's read the words and match them with the pictures." 



—Work with student through the list matching words 
with pictures and discuss them, their uses, etc. 



3. "For some of the pictures of the welding parts we have the 
actual part for you to see. This will help you to learn them 
even faster." 



—Show student box of welding parts 



4. "Would you take a part from the box and match the part wUh 
the picture of It? What Is the part called? You may use 
your word list if you are not sure what It Is. Let's do the 
same for all of the parts In the box." 



•Work with student through all the parts In the 
parts box to Identify by name, discuss uses, etc. 



"You are going to be working on these welding parts until 
you can Identify them by name by Just looking at them. You 
win be taking tests to help me Identify the parts that you 
are having difficulty with so that we can work on them." 
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6. mai':hing test 

''Would you please take the cards and match them with the 
picture they are describing? Put them on top of the picture 
and tell me when you are finished." 



—Use checklist for matching test to score 
the student pass/fall for all parts. Give 
student Immediate feedback. 



7. VERBAL IDENTIFICATION .EST 

"For your final test I would like you to say the name of the 
part as I point to It. What Is the name of this part? etc. 



— this until student has attempted to Identify 
all parts 

—Person administrating test may choose to hove 
student Identify either pictures or the actual 
part 

"Use checklist for verbal Identification test 
to score the student for all parts 

—Steps 2-7 may be repeated until mastery Is 
reached 
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WELDING PARTS 1.0. CHECKLIST 
(Matching) 



WELDING PARTS I.O. CHECKLIST 
(Verbal ) 
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Name: 



Date: 



Name: 



Date: 



Part Name 


Pass 


Fall 


Convnsnts 


Part Name 


Pass 


Fall 


Connants 


!• Soap Stone 








1. Soap Stone 








2* Open end wrenches 








2. Open end wrenches 








3. Welding gloves 








3. Welding gloves 








4. Strikers 








4. Strikers 








5. Files 








5. Files 








6. Tank gauges 








6. Tank gauges 








7. Melding rods 








7. Welding rods 






1 

. 1 


8. Torch tips 








8. Torch tips 








^ 9. Screwdrivers 








9. Screwdrivers 








10. Shop coat (overalls) 








* 

10. Shop coat (overalls) 








11. Tin snips 








11. Tin snips 








12. Haimiers 








> 

12. Hanfn«!rs 








13. Safety goggles 








13. Safety goggles 








14. Acetylene hoses 








14. Acetylene hoses 








ri^' 

^5. Hdcksaw 

^ aao 








15. Hacksaw 
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C. SAFETY RULES 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNIT 

(WELOIW) H-17 (p, 8) 



1, * (student), to begin the unit on welding we 

are going to work on the general safety rules of the welding shop. 
It is extremely important for you to be aware of and understand 
the importance of these safety rules. Knowing the safety rules 
and following them will make welding a safer and more enjoyable 
class for you." 



5. "You are going to have a test on the safety rules. For this 
test I am going to say the number of a safety rule and I would 
like you to find the rule on your copy of the rules and explain 
to me what the rule means. Find rule #4 on your sheet and explain 
it to me." 



—Give student a written copy of the safety rules 



2. "Let's begin by reading all the rules." 



-Do this until student has explained all rules 

"Use the check-off sheet (Pass/Fail) for this test 

—Give student immediate feedback after test, identify 
rules missed by the student 

—Step #'s 2, 3, and 4 should be repeated as needed or 
until mastery is reached 



—Have student read rules aloud 

—Show student the safety rule picture display 

—Give student magic marker 



3. "Using the pictures to help you. I would like you to match the 
number of the rule to the picture it is describing. Start with 
rule ll» find the picture that this rule Is talking about and 
write a II under the picture. Now match the rest of the rules 
with the pictures." 



—After student has finished, work through all the rules 
with their respective pictures with the student. Look 
for understanding of rules, the reason for having each 
particular rule. Correct any mistakes with the student 

*-Show student the cassette tape which explains in 
detail the safety rules. 



4. "Here is a tape which will help you better understand and learn 
the rules» When you listen to the tape, bring your copy of 
the rules with you so that you can follow along with the tape. 
You may do this now." 
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Name: 



SAFETY RULES CHECKLIST 



Criteria ■ 14 



Date: 


Date: 


Date: 


Date: 


Oat 






Rult f 


Pass 




Rule 1 


Pass 


Fail 


Rule 1 


Pass 


Fail 


Rule # 


Pass 




Rule 1 


Pass 


1 Fail 


1 






1 






1 






1 






1 






2 






2 






2 






2 






2 






3 






3 






3 






3 






3 






4 






4 






4 






4 






4 






5 






5 






c 






5 






5 






6 






6 






6 






S 






6 






7 






7 






7 






7 






7 






8 






8 






8 






8 






8 






9 






9 






9 






9 






9 






10 






10 






10 






10 






10 






11 






. 11 






11 






11 






11 






12 






12 






12 






12 






12 






13 






13 






13 






13 






13 










14 






14 






14 






14 


1 
i 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNIT 
(Welding) 



GENERAL SAFETY RULES FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

1. Always wear eye protective devices, 

2. Wear no loose clothing. 

3. Keep the table clear of tools and materials. 

4. Keep the floor around the machine clear of shavings, scraps, 
tools and materials. 

5. Only the operator should be In the safety zone. 

6. The operator should turn the machine on and off. 

7. Be surethemachl.^^ Is turned off when you leave It. 

8. Keep the guard In place unless the operation cannot be performed 
with It In place. 

i. Keep your mind and attention on the operation. Oo not talk or 
look around. 

10. Stop the machine fcr making major adjustm- it. . 

11. Do not distract persons who arc operating i«»:h1nes. 

12. Oo not crowd around the machine when set-ups are being made. 

13. Approach every machine with the assumption that It Is running. 

14. Loj^g hair must be tied back. 
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C. HEASUREMENT CONVERSION 



* (Student), for this section of the unit on 

ifelding you are going to learn to read a measurement conversion chart. 
This Is going to help you very much In the welding class because 
many times you will be asked to drill holes with a drill and drill 
bits. Sometimes the drill bits will be marked In fractions of Inches 
and also may be marked with a decimal. Learning to use a conversion 
chart will enable you to find the correct drill bit regardless of 
how It Is marked.** 



—Show student measurement conversion chart 



2. **Th1s is the chart you will be learning to use. As you can see It 
shows two types of numbers, fractions and decimals. Let's look over 
this chart and read some of the numbers.** 



—Work with student reading both fractions 
and their eqlvalent decimals 

—Student must be able to read fraction correctly 

—Student may read decimals (.687) as six-hundred- 
eighty-seven thousandths o£ point 687. 



3. *'As you can see, as an example, the fraction 1/16 « .062 when 
written as a decimal. What does 3/32 « as a decimal? How about 
11/16?- 



*-Do this until firm, then have student reverse 
the procedure 

—Give student measurement conversion worksheet II 



''Now rm going to have you do this on your own. Using your measurement 
conversion chart I would like you to write the equivalent decimal for 
these fractions: Let's do the first one together.** . 



ERLC 
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••Have student complete wcrksheet Independently 
—Check and give student Immediate feedback 
—Give student measurement conversion worksheet P2 
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5. "Now you're going to write the equivalent fraction for these decimals. 
We'll do the first few problems together and you'll do the rest on 
your own." 



—Check and give student lirmedlate feedback 
—Give student several drill bits 



6. -As you can see these drill bits are marked In fractions. What 
would be the equivalent decimal for the 1/8" drill bit? Yes, the 
equivalent decimal Is .125. What Is the equivalent decimal for 
this drill bit? etc. . . etc. . 



-Work through drill bits with student 



7 "We are now going to test you to see how well you can do without helo. 
I will say either a decimal or a fraction. I would like you to use 
your conversion chart to tell me the correct equivalent decimal or 
fraction. _^ 



— Procede through entire test 
—Give student Immediate feedback 
—Give student written test 



8. "Now I would like you to complete this written test for me. It Is 
similar to the worksheets you have already completed. You way use 
your conversion chart to help you. Let me know when you are finished. 



—Score test and have student correct mistakes 

—Give student Immediate feedback 

—Steps two through eight may be repeated until 

mastery Is reached 
-Additional worksheets and written test may be 

developed as necessary 
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lUTS: 



NAME: 



MEASUBEHENT CONVERSION 
Fractions to Decimals 



WORKSHEET II 



Change each fraction to Its equivalent decimal. 
Example: 

.812 



3? 
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8) 5 
8 



9) 11 

37 



10) 1 

3) 29 , ^ 



11) 11 



12) 3 



13) 3 
1^ 



14; 15 



15) 17 
IF 
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NAME: OATE: 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSION 
Decimals to Fractions 



WORKSHEET 12 

Change each decimal to Its equivalent fraction. 
Example: 

.812 » 13 
XS 



1) .968 - 11) IS^ * 

12) .87b - 



2) .062 « 

3) .937 » 

4) .093 

5) .532 - 

6) .406 « 

7) .343 ' 
3) .375 - 
9) .75 » 

10) .781 « 



13) .312 - 

14) .125 » 
16) .281 « 
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NAME: 



Criterta « 10 



1) .875 



3) 31 
37 



4) 15 

37 



S) .50 



6) .656 



7) 25 
37 



8) 19 

37 



9) .843 



ERJC -382 



DATE: 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSION 
Verbal Test 



Response 



Comnents 



Name: 



H-17 (p. 12) 

Date: 



MEASUREMENT COWERSIOH 
Written Test - Criteria = 15 



WRITE THE EQUIVALENT FOR THE FRACTIONS > DECIMALS 



1) 13 
37 



2) 3 



3) .937 



4) 23 
37 



5) .968 

6) .312 

7) .437 

8) .187 



9) 7 



10) 25 

37 



11) 3 



12) .156 



13) 9 



14) .406 

15) .687 
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CONVERSION CHART 



A. 



.062 



.531 



.093 



IB " 



,562 



i - -125 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNIT 
(Welding) 
C. Bilateral Hand Skills 
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1. » (student), for this section of the unit 

OP welding you are going to be working on using both hands to put 
bolts and nuts together using various tools." 



-Show student tool use box 



^ - .156 
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21 
32 


" .656 


h ' .218 


11 
lU 


' .687 


i ' .25 


23 
SI 


' .713 


3? " .231 




' .75 


IG " .312 


25 
32 


" .731 


^ ' .3.3 


re 


" .812 


-i ' .375 




" .313 


M ' .a06 


7 


' .375 


' .W7 


i 


" .906 


^ ' .463 .-, 




' .937 



"This box is called a tool use box- There are Kiles In the sides 
of the box and an opening in the front. You also see nuts and 
bolts and wrenches, I will take a bolt and nut using the wrench, 
I will assemble this unit and bolt in the hole on the side of 
the box," 



"Teacher models procedure 

—Give student nut, bolt and wrench 



"How I would like you to do the same thing usinq another hole. 
Continue to do this until you have assembled all 
bolts." 



11 of the nuts and 



—Help student as needed 

—This activity should continue until student is firm 



"Now that you know what you are supposed to do with the tool use 
box, Vm going to see how long It takes you to assemble all of 
the nuts and bolts. When I say "go" you may start working,- 
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—This activity Is assigned to give student practice 
In working with both hands. The bolts must be secured 
firmly, 

—Allowable time span for this activity will vary with 
individual student. Teacher discretion for mastery. 

—Use checksheet to record time, 

—Steps two through four may be repeated as necessary. 

--Activities requiring a higher level of manipulative 
skills may he added to further strengthen bilateral 
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COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 



WORK SAMPLES 



Selected Work Evaluation Systems Table 6.6 



System 



Developer 



Description 



Training 



lEVS Work Samples 



Vbcational Re- 
search Institute 
1624 Locust Si. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103 

(215) 893-5900 



VIEWS (Vocational 
information and 
Evaluation 
Samples) 



Same as above 



Provides 28 work 
samples for spe- 
cial-needs popula- 
tions. 

Administered over 
5-7 day period. 
Normative data on 
over 1 100 individ- 
uals. Simultaneous 
assessment of 15 
persons possible 
with standard 
hardware. Supple- 
mental hardware 
available. 

Provides 16 work 
samples designed 
and normed for 
persons with men- 
tal retardation. In- 
corporates 
individualized 
training to a level 
of competency be- 
fore assessment of 
performance. An 



Required and in- 
cluded, along with 
follow-up consul- 
tation, in cost of 
system. Training 
available in Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, 
and on West Coast. 



Training and con- 
sultation included 
in cost of system. 
(In use throughout 
U.S., Canada, la- 
pan, Mexico, and 
Israel.) Training 
available in Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, 
«indcn West Coast. 



Cost* 



$7,975 



$7,675 



'Cos! as of luly I, 1980 



Brolin, D. E., Vocational Preparation of Persons with Handicaps . Columbus 
33g Merrill, 1982. 



ERLC 
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Continued Table 6.6 



System 



Developer 



OeKription 



Training 



Cost 



Talent Assessment 
Programs (TAP) 



Talent Assessment, 
Inc. 

P.O. Box 5087 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
32207 



Singer Vocational 
Evaluation 



Singer Education 

Division/Career 

Systems 

80 Commerce Dr. 
Rochester, N.Y. 



MICRO-TOWER 



MICRO-TOWER 
Institutional Ser- 
v.ces, ICD Reha- 
bilitation and 
Research Center 



ter, 1 2 persons at a 
time. 

Provides 10 tests of 
perception and 
dexterity to meas- 
ure gross and fine 
manual dexterity; 
visual and taaile 
discrimination; re- 
tention of details. 
Ages above 14 and 
all mental levels 
except "trainable." 
Measures attributes 
common to 
hundreds of work 
areas — not specific 
jobs. Can bead- 
ministered in 2Vi 
hours. Profile 
Sheet gives Talent 
Quotient. Norms 
provided. 

Series of over 20 
job samples for 
handicapped, dis- 
advantaged, non- 
handicapped. Each 
sample fitted into a 
carrel (work sta- 
tion) utilizing an 
audiovisual ap- 
proach complete 
with specific 
equipment, tools, 
and supplies for 
completing a series 
of work tasks. As- 
sesses full range of 
person's abilities, 
aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and toler- 
ances for specific 
job areas related to 
D.O.t and OE ca- 
reer clusters. 

Provides 13 work 
samples forcduca- 
ble retarded 
through normal 
range, adolescents 



Training required 
and available at 
the purchaser's 
site — ]V2 days 



$3,300 



m 
o 



m 



Recommended but 
not required. 



$1,190 and up for 
each work station. 



Not required but 
available at iCD 
(Institute tor Crip- 
pled and Oisabknl) 
or at purchaser's 



2 »L 



57,223 (tests 
people) to $17,303 
(for ^0 people). 



00 



no 



5 



I O 
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Table 6.6 Continued 



System 



Developer 



Description 



Training 



Cost 



VITAS {Vocational 
Interest, Tempera- 
ment and Aptitude 
System) 



Same as above. 



McCarron-Dial 
Evaluation Systerr. 
(MOS) 



Hester Evaluation 
System (HES) 



McCarron-Dial 
System 

P.O. Box 45628 
Dallas, Tex. 75245 
(214) 247-5945 



Evaluation Sys* 
tems. Inc. 
P.O. Box 10741 
Chicago, III. 
60610 



industrial time 
standard (MO- 
DAPTS) provided 
for each work sam- 
ple to compare 
client productivity 
with average prac- 
ticed worker. Sup- 
plemental hard- 
ware available. 

Provides 21 work 
samples for dtsad* 
vantaged persons, 
taking 2^/2 days to 
administer. Assess* 
mentof 10 clients 
per week possible 
with standard 
hardware, up to 30 
with supplemen* 
tary hardware. 

Consists of eight 
separate instru- 
ments that asses i 
five neuropsycho- 
logical factors: ver- 
bal-cognitive, 
sensory, motor 
emotional, and in* 
tegration<oping 
(adaptive behav- 
ior). Provides pre- 
dictive information 
re work potential 
and suggests reha* 
bilitation strategies 
for disabilities re- 
lated to central 
nervous system 
damage. 

Computer-based 
method of assess- 
ing vocational po- 
tential. Consists of 
20-27 tests meas- 
uring abilities in 
various fields. 
Print-out of job ti- 
tles from D.O.r. 
furnished. Takes 5 
hours to adminis- 



Training included 
in cost, available 
in Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, and on 
West Coast. 



$8,190 



Training of 3 days 
required at Dallas 
and selected sites. 



$945 (Forms pack- 
aged in quantities 
of 50 and may be 
ordered separateivi 



(Cost not 

provided.) Scoring 
and printout pack- 
ages available for: 
$22.50—1 copy 
$1000—50 at a 
time 

$1750—100 at a 
lime 
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TRAINING EVALUATION: 



C/SET MODULE: DATE: 

TRAINER: 

Please answer the following questions as honestly as you can. Your 
responses will be u«cd for the following purposes: 

1. To assist trainers In evaluating training effectiveness. 

2. To assist In planning future training sessions. 

3. To assist In revising C/SET training modules. 

g eneral Quastlons (Check One) 

1. lias your attendance at the sesslon(s): 

a. by your own Initiative to 9*^0 Information on 
the topical areas? 

b. by your own Initiative as respite from the classroom? 

c. a requirement you felt good about? 

d. a requirement you would •'ather not have had? ^ 

Coflwent (Optional): 



2. Training sesslon(s) were: 

a. hrld at a convenient time and day of the week. 

b. held at a convenient time but not a convenient 

day of the week. 

c. held at ^ poor time but on an appropriate day 

of the week. 

d. neither convenient as to time or day of the week. 

Coninent (Optional) 

Suggestions for better time and/or day (optional): 
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3. How appropriate was the length of the training sess70n(s)^ 

much too long 

somewhat long 

Just right 

somewhat short 

much too short 

Coimient (Optional): 



Specific Questions (Check One) 

1. What Is your overall reaction to ti.e Information presented In 
the sesslon(s): 

I see little or no application 

I might apply It, but first I need more information 

I wight apply It, but first I need morvi In-sltuation 

feedback and support 
I will apply It; It could result In an Increased 

effectiveness 

I have applied It and have found It useful 

I have applied It and have found It to be Ineffective 

Conment (Optional): 



2. The Information presented was: 
new and exciting 

the same old stuff with a different bend 

nothing new 

Coirment (Optional): 



3. The presentor was: 

knowledgeable and Interesting 

knowledgeable yet boring 

unsure about the content, yet Interesting 

unsure about the content and boring 

Comnent: 
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TRAINING EVALUATION 
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4. Media used In the sessionls) was: 



very effective 

adequate 

poor 



Please send completed evaluations to: 



Comment: 



C. Michael Nelson, Ed.D. 
Department of Sp<>c1al Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 



5. What was the most important learning that resulted from the 
sesslon(s)? 



6. What was disappointing about ihe session(s)? What did you need 
or expect to learn that you didn't? 



?• What will you do differently in your classes as a result of the 
training session(s)? 



K Other comnents or suggestions: 
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